
A series of acddente - as well as lie 
inventive imagination of one of the 
masters of th^er writing - brings 
together, in the same house, a bizarre 
trio. ¥or Grace C3ark it was one more 
step in a long, appalling ni^tmare that 
began when she met the man called 
David Ellis: a man whose act of kindness 
won her loyalty . _ . and her trust But 
then Grace was a trusting soul: how else 
would she have found herself sharing a 
house with a man with a special, 
macabre taste in murder? 
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PROLOGUE 


le bad everything ready; the soiled bandages, the knife, the 
irty, tattered barfedress, the damp mud to rub on his hands 
nd feet Most important of all, he had the identity papers of 
he dead David Ellis whose body was rotting out there in the 
un. 

But in spite of the perfection of the plan, Cushman was ner- 
ous. There were tiny sweat beads on his forehead, his heart 
budded unevenly against his ribs and he had a disgusting taste 
[fbile in his mouth. 

He' stood in the tiny, evil-smelling office and listened. If all 
vent well, the identity of Edwin Cushman, the notorious rene- 
[ade, would have ceased in a few minutes to exist, but before 
hat happened Hirsch would have to be silenced. No easy task 
his, for Hirsch was as strong as a bull. There must be no 
)ungling. A h'ghtning stroke from behind was the only possible 
.nethod of killing such a man. 

Cushman glanced at the dock above the door. A second or so 
more and Hirsch would be here. 

He waited, listening. His mouth was dry, his nerves jiunpy. 
He felt that the threat of violent death could not be worse than 
these halting seconds. 

The sound of boots crashing on the wooden boards of the 
passage outside made him stiffen. Then the office door jerked 
open and Hirsch came in. He was an enormous man, fat, power- 
ful, built like a Japanese wrestler. His S.S. uniform dung to his 
great frame, hampering his muscles, and the seams of his jacket 
creaked with every movement he made. 

‘They’ll be here in twenty minutes,’ he burst ou^ seeing 
Cushman. His dose-cropped head shone with sweat. rThen - 
kaputV He pushed past Cushman, went to the window and 
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a Jar up his aim. As Hirsch went down he upset a chair 
beside the desk. This clatter startled Cushman. He stepped 
. back, jerking the broad blade of die knife from the slab of fat 
and muscle in which it had been buried. He stared at the dark 
blood that welled from the cut in Hirsch’s shirt. 

The gross mountain of flesh heaved itself up. Cushman 
selected his spot, struck again. The knife sank into the lung 
, cavity. Hirsch made a feeble movement, caught hold of Cush- 
■ man’s wrist, but there was no strength in the thick fingers. 

Cushman, cold and deliberate pulled away, then struck 
again. Hirsch’s lungs began to pump spurts of blood through 
bis woimds. In his last writhing effort to get at Cushman, his 
legs beat frantically up and down: great tree trunks of legs that 
crashed noisily on the floor. Then suddenly the legs stopped 
thrashing. Hirsch glared up at Cushman, who spat in his face 
and; standing over him, sneering and triumphant watched him 
die. 

The sound of distant gunfire warned Cushman that there was 

time to waste. He hurried to the door, turned the key. Then, 
without giving Hirsch another glance, he threw off his S.S. 
tmiform and stood naked before the mirror on the wall. He did 
not look at himself in the mirror. He was only too bitterly aware 
of hisirail physique, the lack of muscles, the narrow chest and 
the coarse blond hair that covered his limbs. This was no body 
for a man of his courage, vision and ambition. But although his 
body might be puny there was nothing the matter with his 
brain. He had every confidence in his mental alertness, his in- 
genuity, his clear-sightedness and shrewdness. It was ridiculous 
for a man of his abilities and mental equipment to have such a 
feeble body: as ridiculous as setting a priceless gem in a hoop of 
brass. But he had been over this argument so often before that 
he was sick of it He had to make do with what nature had 
given him. 

He spcnta feverish five minutes smearing his fee^ hands and 
body with mud; then he put on the tattered khaki batdedress, 
not without a shudder. He had stripped it from a rotting corpse, 
and the horrible task of removing the fat white maggots from 
the seams of the garment still lived vividly in his memory. 

As he moved to a cupboard on the far side of the room, his 
naked foot trod in the blood that dribbled out of Hirsch’s 
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mation he required from EUis. Cushman was a master of tor- 
turcj and Ellis, crazed with pain, talked freely. It was a simple 
matter, too, to alter the records: to give EUis the identity of one 
of the many of Belsen’s dead, and to hide EUis’s papers until 
the time came for Cushman to use them for himself. And, 
finaUy, it was also a simple matter to cut Ellis’s tiiroat as he lay 
raving in the dark. 

The time had come. The British Army was only a mile or so 
from the gates of Belsen. Hirsch was dead. No one else in the 
camp knew Cushman was an Englishman. Cushman had 
already assumed half bis disguise. He regarded himself in the 
mirror. The saUow-complexioned, blunt-featured face he saw 
reflected in the mirror irritated him. But for the eyes, it was the 
face of any Tom, Dick or Hany of the lower classes. Bur the 
eyes were good. They were the only true indicadon of his worth, 
he decided: steel-grey eyes, hard, alert, dangerous. 

With a pang of regret, he cut off the small black moustache 
he had grown long ago when he had been a member of the 
British Union of Fascists. 

The sound of gunfire was now ominously dose. He took up 
the knife, wiped the blade, stared at himself in the mirror. He 
prided hfans^ on his nerve and his cold ruthlessness; he did not 
hesitate. He opened the anatomical chart he had ready for the 
'final step in his disguise. With his fountain pen he drew a line 
on his flesh from his right eye to his chin, following the diagram 
of the chart and carefully avoiding the facial artery. Then fie 
picked up the km'fe once more and gritting his teeth, he dug tfie 
point of it into his flesh. He knew he must have a legitimate 
excuse for hiding his face under a mass of bandages. This ttzs 
the only, way, and he did not flinch. 

The laiife was unexpectedly sharp. Before he realised wfisr 
he was doing, he had laid his cheek open to the bone. 
see the bone gleaming white, and his yellow molars, iesrr 
amalgam, through the scarlet lips of the wound. He 
the knife and staggered forward. Blood gushed 
the whole of his face became a mask of paia.He ^ 

desk; a black fainmess crept over him like' ' - 
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mation he required from Ellis. Cushman was a master of tor- 
turcj and Eliis, crazed with pain, talked freely. It was a simple 
matter, too, to alter the records; to give Ellis the identity of one 
of the many of Belsen’s dead, and to hide Ellis’s papers until 
the time came for Cushman to use them for himself. And, 
finally, it was also a simple matter to cut Ellis’s throat as he lay 
raving in the dark. 

The time had come. The British Army was only a mile or so 
from the gates of Belsen. Hirsch was dead. No one else in the 
camp knew Cushman was an Englisliman. Cushman had 
alr^dy assumed half his disguise. He regarded himself in the 
mirror. The saUow-complemoned, blunt-featured face be saw 
reflected in the mirror irritated him. But for the eyes, it was the 
face of any Tom, Dick or Harry of the lower classes. But the 
eyes were good. They were the only true indication of his worth, 
he decided: steel-grey eyes, hard, alert, dangerous. 

With a pang of regret, he cut off the small black moustache 
he had grown long ago when he had been a member of the 
British Union of Fascists. 

The sound of gunfire was now ominously close. He took up 
the knife, wiped the blade, stared at himself in the mirror. He 
prided himself on his nerve and his cold ruthlessness; he did not 
hesitate. He opened the anatomical chart he had ready for the 
final step in his disguise. With his fountain pen he drew a line 
on his flesh from his right eye to bis chin, following the diagram 
of the chart and carefully avoiding the facial artery. Then he 
picked up the knife once more and gritting his teeth, he dug the 
point of it into his flesh. He knew he must have a legitimate 
excuse for hiding his face under a mass of bandages. This was 
the only way, and he did not flinch. 

The knife was unexpectedly sharp. Before he realised what 
he was doing, he had laid bis cheek open to the bone. He could 
see the bone gleaming white, and his yellow molars, heavy with 
amalgam, through the scarlet lips of the wound. He dropped 
the knife and staggered forward. Blood gushed down his neck, 
the whole of his face became a mask of pain. He dung on to the 
desk; a black faintness crept over him like death. 

Overhead a shell exploded and a small portion of the ceiling 
thudded on to the floor. 

The noise brought Cushman back to his senses. Savagely he 
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PART ONB 


CHAPTER ONE 


Mr Justice Tucker began his summing-up on the third day of 
the trial. During the course of his direction to the jury he said: 
*Now, what did this man. Inspector Hunr, say? He was a 

■ Detective-Inspector and he said that he had known the prisoner 
since 1934; he had not spoken to him but he had listened to him 
maldng political speeches from time to time, and he said he 
knew, his voice. He said that on the 3rd September, 1939, he 
was stationed at Folkestone and he was Acre till the 10th 
December, 1939. He said. “I then returned to London. "While 
at Folkestone I listened to a broadcast. I recognised the voice 

- immediately as the prisoner’s...”’ 

The few member^ of the public who had succeeded in getting 
into the packed court had spent the night on the stone steps of 
the Old Bailey. They had come to feast their eyes on the 
prisoner wiio had, for so long, sneered at and taunted them over 
the German radio in what he had imagined to be perfect safety. 
Well, they had him now, and no legal argument^ nor the end- 
less quotations from the hundreds-of law books overflowing on 
the solicitor’s table, would save him. 

The evidence given on the first day of the trial had revealed 
how easilj'^ he had walked into a trap: 

‘On the 28th May of this year in (he evening, you were in 
company with a Lieutenant Perry in a wood in Germany, some^ 
where near the Danish frontier at FJensberg?’ 

'1 was.” 

^Were you both engaged in gathering wood to make a fire?” 

‘IFe were” 

'Whilst you were engaged in doing that did you see any-' 
body?” 

'We came across a person who appeared to be wadking in ike 
woods.” 

■ 'Who was it?” 
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*It^as the prisoner.'' 

‘Did he do or say anything to your' 

'He indicated some fallen wood to us and said to us, Here 
arc a few mores pieces.” ' 

Hn what language did /lejjpcaft first? 

*He spoke to us in French, and then afterwards in English 

‘Did you recognise the voice? 

‘I did.' 

*As what?' 

'‘As that of the announcer or speaker on the German radio.' 

And now in his summing-up the Judge again referred to the 
prisoner’s voice. 

A fat woman in a dusty black coat and a shapeless hat 
adorned with decaying feathers, sitting on the public bench, 
leaned forward, grunted. 

‘As if anyone wouldn’t recognise ’is voice,’ she whispered 
to a man in a shabby brotvn suit who was wedged against the 
wall next to her. ‘I’d know that voice anywhere. The times I’ve 
’card it “Orl right,” I said to myself, time and again, “talk as 
muLh as ycr like. It don’t make no difference. It don’t upset me 
- you and ycr silly lies," I said. “But you’ll larf the other side of 
sycr face when we catch ycr,” and that’s wot ’e’s doing now - 
larfmg the other side of ’is face.’ 

The man to whom she was speaking shrank from her. He 
was a saewed up, bin'T figure, below middle height, fair, with 
a ycUow-white complexion. There was a livid scar running 
from his right eye to his chin that interested the woman, 

'Been in the wars yersclf, ’aven’t ycr, matey?’ she whispered* 
'Cor luv me, yer poor face is a proper sight.’ 

The man witlt the scar (who called himself David Ellis) 
nodded, kept his eyes on the Judge who was talking now about 
Briu'sh and American nauonalitics. How they had wrangled 
about that! There would be no question about his nationality 
if they ev'cr caught him, he thought bitterly. Therc’d be no 
backdoor for him if they ever tricked him into that dock. 

‘/ recognised the voice immediately as the prisoner's.' 

Well, he luid dtought of that. He wouldn’t be caught as 
easily as the prisoner. He knew they would recognise his voice 
again if they cv'cr heard it and he had taken precautions. 

This Inspector diap had recognised the prisoner’s voice, 
12 



The Captain of the Reconnaissance Regiment had also recog- 
nised it - recognised it the moment he had heard it What a 
mug the prisoner had been to have spoken to the nvo officers. 
What had he been thinking about? Asking for it, that’s what 
it was, asking for it 

Well, he hadn’t been such a fool. Of course the bandages had 
helped, but then that was part of his plan. When they had 
finally taken them off he had kept his mouth shut, said nothing. 
They had ]been kind to him. Suffering from shock was what 
they called it Then when he came up for questioning, when 
he had to speak, he was prepared. It was amazing what a small 
pebble under the tongue could do to alter a voice. The thick, 
stumbling speech was all part of the symptoms, they said, and 
they hadn’t suspected him for a moment But he couldn’t carry 
a pebble about in his mouth for the rest of his days. That wor- 
ried him. The memory of the British public was long. One false 
move and he’d be where the prisoner was now. It was so easy to 
forget that people knew your voice. You spoke suddenly, with- 
out thinking. You asked for a packet of cigarettes, for a news- 
pap^, ordered a meal, and' the next second you found people 
looking at you, a puzzled expression in their eyes, and you 
realised that you’d forgotten to put the pebble in your mouth. 

After be had been in London for two or three days, and 
suspected that he had more than once betrayed himself by 
his voice, Ellis decided he couldn’t afford to take any more such 
risks. Until he could think of a more permanent plan he posed 
as a deaf-mute; going so far as to learn the deaf and dumb 
alphabet; But you couldn’t go around talking with your fingers 
to people who didn’t know the signs. That might do for the few, 
but the pebble bad to do for the majority. He would have to 
do something pennanent about his voice, but what, he had no 
idea. He hadn’t realised how easily his voice could betray him. 
He hadn’t realised how sharp these people were. Look at tlie 
prisoner. He had only said, ‘There are a few more pieces here,’ 
and they had pounced on him; shot him, too. 

lie had come to the trial prepared for trouble. Old Bailey 
was a lion’s den if ever there was one. The place was stiff with 
police and Army Intelligence officers. He couldn’t afford to 
make a slip here and he kept the pebble tucked up between 
his gum and his cheek and hadn’t once taken it out. 
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than ten pounds a weeL Bmns and ability didn’t count Never 
mind how hard you woriced at night school to improve yourself. 
It was who’s your father? What’s yom school? Let’s look at 
yoiursuit 

Before he had joined the British Union of Fascists he had 
been earning thirty-five shillings a week as a clerk in a tin-pot 
estate agent’s office. He had tried to get a better job, but the 
white-collared swine, sitting smugly behind ffieir desks, 
wouldn’t look at him. The news that his father was doing a 
twenty- 3 ear stretch for killing his daughter always damned his 
chances. It wasn’t hh fault that his father was a reprieved 
murderer, was it? Anyway, if the old man hadn’t killed her, he 
would have wnmg her neck himself - die dirty litde bitch 1 He 
had seen her with his own eyes walking up and down Piccadilly, 
a torch in her hand and an inviting smile for any man who’d 
look at her. And she had pretended she had a decent job in the 
ladies’ room of a m‘ght dub! No wonder she had money to burm 
He had gone straight back home and told the old man, who’d 
gone aft^ her. He could see the old man’s face now: white as 
mutton fat and with something in his qtes that made him look' 
like a wolf. He had tracked her to a smart flat in Old Burling- 
ton Street, and after tfarorong the swine who was with her 
downstairs, he had broken her back across a table. Serve the 
slut right! The Judge had been sorry for him; so had the jury, 
and the Home Secretary had reprieved him. But the story 
wouldn’t die. ‘That’s the fellow ’oo’s father done murder - 
killed ’is daughter, ’e did. Blimey! I wouldn’t put it past ’im 
to murder someone ’isselfl’ That’s how they had talked until he 
had put on a black shirt, then' they shut their mouths. They 
were scared of him then. They knew he could whistie up 
Scragger any time he wanted him, and Scragger would take 
care of them. 

He wondered about Scragger as he sat in the stufly court, 
his mind darting into the past with lightning feints of a trapped 
bird. Good old Scragger! Nobody scared Scragger. Perhaps he 
was a little cracked, but he’d do anjuhing for anyone he liked, 
*and be liked me,’ Flli s thought ‘Seemed to take an immediate 
fancy to me. Maybe it was because he was so big and stupid and 
I was so damned puny and smart* 

His attention suddenly switched back to the Judge’s voice. 
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He ^ySs still reading the prisoner’s statement^ 

'I decided to leave the country, since 1 did not rsish to ploy 
(he part of a conscientious objector and since 1 supposed thdt iv 
Germany 1 should have the opportunity to express and propa- 
gate views (he expression of which would be forbidden in 
Britain dtrring time of war. Realising, hmawer, that at iJiis 
criiicd jnncttirc J had declined to serve Britain, I drew the 
logical conclusion that I should have no moral right to rctftm 
to that country of my own free will and (hat it wendi be best tc 
apply far German citiaenship and make rny permanent home in 
Germany. NcocrthcJcss, it remained my undeoiating purpose 
to attempt as best I could to bring about a reconciliation or at 
least an understanding between the two countries.' 

Well, he didn’t care about any understanding between 
Britain and Germany, They could both go to hell for all he 
eared. Nor did he care how powerful Russia became or how 
many Jews were bom. All he eared about was loohing after 
himself, making a bit of money, having a home and some 
comfort. They paid him five pounds a week for wearing a black 
shirt. They recognised his worth. He didn’t mind working for 
the money. No one could call him lazy. He would have worked 
for .anyone if they’d given him a chance, but the B.U.F, were 
the only ones who h.adn’t thrown his fatlicr’s aime in his face'. 
Ti'.cy treated him fairly. They had encouraged him to study, 
taught him ho,v to talk correctly, and that was more than the 
damned capitalists had done. 

But the war caught him on the hop. They had advised him 
to gee out, to go to Germany, but somehow he didn’t fancy 
going thc.m. He’d heard too many stories about the Nazis. 
It w.as all very well admiring them from a distance, but he 
wasn’t such a mug as to get too close to tliem. In England you 
could stand up on your hind kgs and call the Government ail 
the names you could think of, and the Bobby, standing nearby, 
grinned at you from behind his hand. You could even bash a 
Communist — at least, he didn’t do the bashing, Scragger did 
that - and get away with it. But in Nazi Germany you kept 
your trap shut or else you got into trouble. 

He didn’t want to go into the Army either, but he hadn’t 
tile guts 10^ be a conscientious objector. So into the Array he 
went: sinp into the hands of the capitalists again'. Commission? 
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Not likely! (The fella’s father’s a murderer, ol’ man. George 
Cushman . . . you remember? Murdered his daughter . . . 
shocking case. Couldn’t have a chap in the Mess whose father 
did a thing like that, could we, ol’ man?’) No, they didn’t give 
him a comiiission; Aey made him a potato basher, attached to 
the cookhouse. That was all they thought he was fit for; peeling 
potatoes every day until his hands were raw and his nails 
broken. Then they sent him along with diousands of sacks of 
potatoes to France, and he had been caught up in the Dunkirk 
retreat . 

Maybe the newspapers had said that every man-jack in that 
retreating army had fought to the end. The Pioneer Corps, the 
office staffs, the cooks were supposed to have held the Germans 
back with their bare fists. Perhaps they did, but he didn’t 
He’d had enough of the British Army. He had waited for the 
Germans and then given himself up. T’m a member of the 
British Um'on of Fascists,’ he had told them, and that did 
the trick. 

.Why should he care what sort of tripe tliey gave him to read 
'‘into die microphone? He was getting a hundred marks a day 
and all found, and besides, it gave him a tremendous feeling of 
power to be able to talk to nfillions of his fellow-countrymen. 
Not every man could do that, especially if he was the son of a 
reprieved murderer. 

’Ave another sandwich,’ whispered the fat woman at his 
side. The jury’s going out in a minute. I’ve eaten all I want.’ 

He took another sandwich, nodded his thanks. She wasn’t a 
bad old stick, he thought. Give her a bit of a shake-up if she 
knew who he was. He smiled thinly, bit into the bread. 

‘Want feeding up, that’s wot you want,’ the woman said 
after the Judge had disappeared through the door behind the 
bench. ‘Proper skeleton if you’ll pardon me being personal. 
Was you a prisoner of war?’ 

Ellis hesitated, then gave way to the temptation to boast. 

‘Belsen,’ he mumbled, his mouth full, his eyes searching her 
fat, good-natured face. He was pleased to see her expression 
change to awe and horror. 

‘Cor luv me!’, she exclaimed. ‘Belsen! I saw it on the 
pitchers. Was you there?’ 

He tore at dhe bread with his sharp little teetlr nodded. . — .. 
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Ellis gritted his teeth. If they caught him, they'd hang him, 
too. But he wasn’t a traitor! The5r’d treated him badly, and he 
had got his own back; that’s all it was. Besides, if the/d listened 
to him, London would never have been bombed. He had told' 
them over and over again to get rid of Churchill and to make 
friends with Germany.* But the fools hadn’t listened and how 
London was in ruins, and they would call him a traitor. 

He stood up as the court began to clear.^He and the fat 
. woman were carried along in the crowd towards the exit. 

Suddenly he could contain himself no longer. ‘It’s murder!’ 
he burst out furiously. ‘They never gave him a chance.’ He was 
so angry that he didn’t realise that he was speaking in his 
normal voice. 

The fat woman stared at him, puzzled. Somewhere she had 
heard that voice before. 

A policeman also heard the voice. He looked sharply round 
the court The . sea of .faces moving towards the exit meant 
nothing to him, and yet he was sme that Edwin Cushman had 
spoken those words. 

^ WhUe he stood hesitating, not knowing what he should do, 
the man in the shabby brown suit shpped through the doorway 
and moved quickly down the corridor, out of sight, 
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Ellis gritted his teeth. If they caught him, they’d hang Iiim, 
too. But he wasn’t a traitor! The5^d treated him badly, and he 
had got his own back; that’s all it was. Besides, if they’d listened 
to him, London would never have been bombed. He had told" 
them over and over again to get rid of Churchill and to make 
friends with Germany. ‘But the fools hadn’t listened and how 
London was in ruins, and they would call him a traitor. 

He stood up as Ae court began to clear. ^e and the fat 
, woman were carried along in the crowd towards the exit. 

Suddenly he could contain himself no longer. ‘It’s murderl’ 
he burst out furiously. ‘They never gave him a chance.’ He was 
so angry that he didn’t realise that he was speaking in his 
normd voice. 

The fat woman stared at him, puzzled. Somewhere she had 
heard that voice before. 

A policeman also heard the voice. He looked sharply round 
the court. The sea of iaces moving towards the exit meant 
nothing to him, ^d yet he was sure that Edwin Cushman had 
spoken those words. 

While he stood hesitating, not knowing what he should do, 
the man in the shabby brown suit slipped through the doorway 
and moved quickly down the corridor, out of sight, 


CHAPTER TWO 


The building was dark and cool after &e fierce heat of the 
street; it was silent, too, dirty and dilapidated. There was no 
lift, and the big sign on the wall on which were painted the 
various names of the firms housed in the building had more 
vacant spaces on it than names. 

Hlis caught a glimpse of the girl’s legs as she walked up the 
stairs to the second floor. He was plodding up the first flight, 
and had heard her wooden heels clicking on the stone stairs 
before he saw her. By leaning over the banister and staring up, 
he caught sight of her legs in lisle stockings, the hem of her grey 
skin and a flash of white underwear under the full skirt 
He quickened his pace, curious to sec what the girl looked- 
like. The two of them appeared to be alone in this big, silent 
building, and the only sound that came to him was the click of 
■j her wooden heels. 

On the ihird-flcoT landing, he caught a glimpse of her as 
she rounded the bend in the corridor. She was wearing a grey 
flannel skirt and a short blue coat Her little hat was shapeless: 
tl:c kind of hat you’d expea to find in a dustbin. Although he 
only caught a glimpse of her he was immediatHy aware of her 
desperate poverty. 

He hesitated as he looked at the directory sign on the wall. 
The Desj and Dwwfi Friendship League appeared to have • 
offices round the bend of the corridor if you could bdics’e thc 
painted hand poinung in that dircaion. He walked on, rounded 
the bend as the girl ^sappeared through a doorway, half-way 
down the passage. 

When Ellis reached this door, he found lettered on it in ■ 
flaked black pamt on pebbled glass: The Deaf and Dumb 
Fricr.dsJnp League, and in smaller letters the legend: Manager: 
H. hitcombe, Ha turned the knob and went into a small nar- 
row room with two windows, a shabby little ^■pewriter desk, 
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dosed, a number of dusty filing cabinets, no curtains to the 
windows and a carpet so threadbare that you wouldn’t notice 
the rips in it unless you tripped over one. 

A counter divided the room into two, and in its turn the 
counter was divided by four wooden screens. They reminded 
Ellis of the partitions in the pledging office of a pawnbroker’s 
shop. 

The girl in the grey skirt was standing at one of the partitions, 
her back to Ellis. He stared at her, wishing to see her face, but 
as she did not look round, he had to be content to eye her 
square, narrow shoulders, her straight back and her legs which 
had already attracted his attention. Rather to his surprise he 
found himself trying to see bej’ond the shabby clothes at what 
he was sure was a beautifully proportioned body. Her legs 
vaguely excited him in spite of the darned lisle stockings and 
the down-at-the-heel shoes. 

Except for the girl and Ellis the room was empty. He took 
up a position at the partition next to the one at which she was 
- standing and waited. The partition hid the girl but he could 
see her hands resting on the ink-stained cotmter. 

They were small, strong hands; brown and smooth; the 
fingers long, the thumbs waisted, the nails almond-shaped. 
He looked at his own hands, short-fingered, ugly, the nails 
bitten to the quicks, knuckles grimed, and he grimaced. 

A door of the inner office across the far side of the room 
opened, and an elderly man came out. He wore a black suit with 
high lapels and too many buttons down the front. He had been 
fat at one time, but now he had wasted, and loose skin hung 
from his jowls giving him a look of a depressed bloodhound. 
His sharp, black eyes, under heavy eyebrows, darted to the right 
and left; shifty, suspicious eyes. He nodded first to the girl, 
then to Ellis. There was nothing friendly about the nod. 

He went immediately to the girl. 

‘There’s nothing for you,’ he said, obviously anxious to get 
rid of her. ‘Perhaps next week. It’s no use coming like this day 
after day. Jobs don’t grow on trees.’ 

‘I can’t wait until next week,’ the girl said. Her voice was 
flat, expressionless, soft. ‘I haven’t any money.’ 

The elderly man, who Ellis guessed rightly to be Mr Whit- 
rnmVio the/manaEer<i shiuEEcd. It seemed, he had,|icarc 


tale so often It had come to mean nothing to him. *I can’t help 
that,’ he said, impatiently. There’s nothing for you. I have a 
note of your name and address. If I hear of anything I’ll drop 
you a card.’ 

*¥00 keep sajing that,’ the girl said in her toneless voice. 
'It's three weeks now since I gave you the forty shillings. You 
must do something for me. You said when you took the money 
you were cenain to fix me up in a few days.’ 

Mr Whitcombe’s face changed colour. He looked furtively 
at EUis, then back to the ^ 1 . Tou be careful what you’re 
saying,’ he returned, lowering his voice. *Fony shillings? I 
don’t know what you mcjin. What forty shillings?’ 

*You said you'd find me a'job that didn’t need a reference 
if I gave you forty shillings,* Ac girl said, her voice tight wiA 
emotion. ‘It was a loan, you said, because you wanted to get 
straightened out. I gave it to you because I didn’t have any 
references.’ 

‘\'ou’rc day-dreaming,’ Mr Whitcombe said, embarrassed, 
^ait a minute. Let me see what Ais gentleman wants. You_ 
really shouldn’t say such Aings before witnesses. I took no 
money from you.’ He moved along Ae counter until he was 
opposite Ellis. 

•What is it?’ he asked, his uneasy eyes searching Ellis’s face. 

‘I want work.’ Ellis spelt Ac letters out in deaf and dumb 
signs with his fingers. 

A look of relief came to Whitcombe’s face. He had Aought 
Aat Ellis might have overheard what Ac girl had said. His 
mvn fingers sprang into activity. Fluently and swiftly tliey 
spelt out words, too fast for ElUs to follow. 

‘Slower, ’ Ellis’s fingers replied, T am a beginner.’ 

Mr Whitcombe lifted his shoulders irritably, opened a drawer 
under Ac counter, took out a form. He laid it before Ellis, Aen 
moved back to Ac girl. 

While Ellis was reading Ae form, he heard Ac girl say, ‘If 
you can’t give me a job, I want my money back.’ 

‘I don’t know what you’re talking about,’ Mr Whitcombe 
returned. do you keep on about money? I wouldn't take 
money from you.’ 

'But you did,’ Ac girl protested, ‘and I want it back. I’ll 
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tell your people. You offered to find me a job without refer- 
ences , . . ’ 

‘Stop it/ Mr Whitcombe said, rapping the cotmter with 
his bony knuckles. ‘Who’d believe such a story? You’re a thief, 
aren’t you? Just out of jail. Wbo’d believe you? Be off or I’ll 
send for the police,’ 

‘I want my money back/ the girl repeated, a catch in her 
voice. *I haven’t a penny. Nothing. Don’t you understand? 
I don’t know what I’m going to do.’ 

*I can’t help that,’ Mr Whitcombe said, ‘It’s no good going 
on and on. Something may come in. But if you want me to help 
you, you musm’t say you lent me money. You musm’t tell lies, 
you know. It never gets anyone anywhere.’ 

‘I did lend you money,’ the girl said, suddenly angry. You 
said it was a loan, but it wasn’t. It was a bribe,’ 

Mr Whitcombe suddenly chuckled. He felt quite safe now 
he 'had convinced himself that Ellis couldn’t overhear what 
was being said. ‘They wouldn’t believe you, you little fool. 
No one would believe you. It’s your word against mine. Be 
off with you! Do you think anyone wants to employ a deaf 
jailbird? Ask yourself. Think about it. Would you? Go awayl 
and if you come here again making out I took money from you, 
I’ll call a policeman.’ 

Ellis saw the girl’s hands clench into tight little fists, Th^ 
beat softly on the coimter, then disappeared. 

He drew back as she turned to ^e door but he was too late 
to see her face. He watched her walk to the door, open it. Her 
narrow shoulders wilted, her shabby little hat was like a halo of 
despair. 

The door closed. 

Mr Whitcombe grinned to himself, then moved along the 
counter once more to Ellis. 


‘Have you filled in the form?’ he asked with his fingers* 
‘The filthy rat/ Ellis was thinlang. ‘That’s what they did 
to me before I learned to take care of myself,’ He had read the 
form and saw at once that he wouldn’t get work here. The form 
stated that three personal references were required before as 
applicant was considered. He thought of the girl. If he told this 
old twister he couldn’t supply references he would ask 
money, and then do nothing for him. He was disapppa^. 
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talc so often it had come to mean nothing to him. *1 can’t help 
that,’ he said, impatiently. ‘There’s nothing for you. I have a 
note of your name and address. If I hear of anything 111 drop 
you a ctird.’ 

*¥00 keep saying that,’ the girl said in her toneless voice. 
*11*5 three weeks now since I gave you the forty shillings. You 
must do something for me. You said when you took the money 
you were certain to fix me up in a few days.’ 

Mr ^SThitcombe’s face changed colour. He looked furtively 
at Ellis, then back to the ^rl. *¥00 be careful what you’re 
saying,’ he returned, lowering his voice. ‘Forty shillings? I 
don’t Imow what you mean. What forty shillings?* 

*¥00 said you’d, find me a' job that didn’t need a reference 
if I gave you forty shillings,’ Ac girl said, her voice tight vrith 
emotion. ‘It was a loan, you said, because you wanted to get 
straightened out. I gave it to you because I didn’t have any 
references.’ 

‘You’re day-dreaming,’ Mr Whitcombe said, embarrassed, 
^ait a minute. Let me sec what this gentleman wants. You_, 
really shouldn’t say such things before wimesscs. I took no 
money from you.’ He mos-cd along the counter until he was 
opposite Ellis. 

“What is it?’ he asked, his uneasy eyes searching Ellis’s face. 

‘I want work.’ Ellis spelt Ac letters out in deaf and dumb- 
signs wi A his fingers. 

A look of relief came to Whitcombe’s face. He had Aought 
Aat Ellis might have overheard what Ae girl had said. His 
own fingers sprang into acutity. Fluently and swifdy Aey 
spelt out words, too fast for Ellis to follow. 

‘Slower,’ Ellis’s fingers replied, Ti am a beginner.’ 

Mr Whitcombe lifted his shoulders irritably, opened a drawer 
under Ac counter, took out a form. He laid it before Ellis, tlien 
moved back to Ac girl. 

. While Ellis was reading die form, he heard Ae girl say, ‘If 
you can’t give me a job, I want my money back.’ 

‘I don’t know whar you’re 'talking about,' Mr Whitcombe 
returned. “Wliy do you keep on aboui money? I wouldn’t take 
money from you,’ 

‘But you A'd,’ Ac girl protested, ‘and I want it back. I’ll 
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tell yotir people. You offered to find me a job ■without refer- 
ences . . . ’ 

'Stop it/ Mr Whitcombe said, rapping the counter with 
his bony knuckles. ‘Who’d believe such a story? You’re a thief, 
aren’t you? Just out of jail. Who’d believe you? Be off or I’ll 
send for the poh'ce.’ 

want my money back,’ the girl repeated, a catch in her 
voice. haven’t a penny. Nothing. Don’t you understand? 
I don’t know what I’m going to do.’ 

‘I can’t help that^’ Mr Whitcombe said. ‘It’s no good going 
on and on. Something may come in. But if you ■want me to help 
you, you mustn’t say you lent me money. You musm’t tell lies, 
you know. It never gets anyone an}nvhere,’ 

‘I did lend you money,’ the girl said, suddenly angiy. *¥00 
said it was a loan, but it wasn’t. It was a bribe.’ 

Mr Whitcombe suddenly chuckled. He felt quite safe now 
he 'had convinced himself that Ellis couldn’t ot^rhear what 
was being said. ‘They wouldn’t beh’eve you, yoii little fooL 
No one would believe you. It’s your word against mine. Be 
off with you! Do you think anyone wants to employ a deaf 
jailbird? Ask yourself. Think about it. Would you? Go awayl 
and if you come here again making out I took money from you, 
I’ll call a policeman.’ 

Ellis saw the girl’s hands clench into tight little fists. They 
beat softly on the counter, then disappeared. 

He drew back as she turned to ^e door but he was too late 
to see her face. He watched her walk to the door, open it Her 
narrow shoulders wilted, her shabby little hat was like a halo of 
despair. 

Tbe door closed. 

Mr Whitcombe grinned to himself, then moved along the 
counter once more to Ellis. 

'Have you filled in the form?’ he asked with his fingers* 

‘The filthy rat,’ Ellis was thinl:ing. ‘That’s what they md 
to me before I learned to take care of myself.’ He had^d the 
form and saw at once that he wouldn’t get work here, '^e form 
stated that three personal references were required before an 
applicant was considered. He thought of the girl. If he told tms 
old nvister he couldn’t supply references he would ask for 
money, and then do nothing for him. He was disappointed, 
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furiotis, aad be leaned over the cduiiter> glaring at Mi Wbit- 
combe savagely. 

‘I heard, you swine,’ he said. *I heard everything.’ 

He hit Mr Whitcombe across his loose shinny face. The 
old man gave a chohing erj’, staggered, fell down behind ^e 
counter. Ellis didn’t botlier to sec what had happened to him. 
He stepped to the door, opened it, glanced up and down the 
passage, then ran quickly down the stairs. 

He knew he shouldn’t have hit the old man, but the tempta- 
tion had been too strong for him. He thought of the girl. It was 
a pity she couldn’t have seen what had happened. It would 
have done her good. She had paid forty shillings and had got 
nothing for it except empty promises. He was surprised to find 
that he was sorry for the girl, that she interested lum. It was an 
odd sensation. For many years now women had meant nothing 
to him, but this girl attracted him, and the fact that she had 
been exploited forged a bond between them. 

As he descended the last flight of stairs, the full force of his 
predicament flashed through his mind. He had noq until now, 
ad-uiued to himself how much he had been relying on the 
Deaf and Dumb Friendship League to get him a jnb. Their 
advertisement had completely taken him in. Deaf and dumb 
people urgently needed in many spheres of business, the, 
advertisement had read. The Friendship League was in touch 
with *JJ important business executives, and work was found for 
trained or untrained applicants afflicted by deafness or w’ho 
were deaf and dumb, And they had left an old twister like that 
in cbargcl 

Ellis wanted a job. He had to pt a job. His money was 
miming cut, and he was afraid to open his mouth in public- 
A job for the deaf and dumb would have suited him. And now 
he had to stan all over again. 

A« he crossed the hall he saw the girl in the grey skirt walking 
riowly ahead of him. She jmshed open the glass door and moved 
into street. 

Still interested in her, he followed her. The Strand svas 
crowded; the air stale and oppressive. He walked slowly, think- 
what he was lo do. Twelv’c shillings and icn- 
penccl That was ail be bad. Somehow be had got to get moni^, 
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He thought of Scragger. Scragger would help him if he could 
find him, but where to look for him? 

He saw the girl in the grey skirt turn down Villiers Streep 
and because he had nothing better to do and she was an indi- 
vidual in a crowd of strangers, he followed, his mind pre- 
occupied, but his eyes on her legs. You didn’t often see such 
pretty legs, he thought. Most women’s legs were ugly. He 
wondered who the girl was. A deaf jailbird, the old twister had 
called her, and yet he hadn’t shouted at her. Periiaps she could 
lip-read. It dawned on him that he could talk to her and she 
wouldn’t know him by the sound of his voice. She would read 
the words as they formed on his lips and not, of course, hear his 
voice. He found that idea vaguely pleasing. A man couldn’t go 
through life entirely alone. A woman was useful. This girl 
hadn’t any money, nor had he. She was a jailbird; he was a 
fugitive. They might make a pair. He frowned. ’K^y was he 
wasting time thin^g of such rubbish? There were more im- 
portant things to think abou^ but his eyes never left the girl as 
-—she moved through the crowds, alone, despairing. 

A band was playing in the gardens by Charing Cross Under- 
ground. The music soiraded gay, and a large crowd was sitting 
round the bandstand,- 

The girl walked through die iron gateway into the gardens, 
moved slowly along the concrete padi. Ellis followed her. He 
thought she was going to sit down, but she kept on, past the 
bandstand, her shoulders bowed, her atrocious litde hat a joke 
in the bright sunlight. 

Eventually she did sit down after they had left the bandstand 
in the distance. She selected one of the free seats opposite the 
Savoy Hotel. She sat there, her hands in her lap, her eyes on 
the waiters who stood at the Savoy windows waiting for the 
first diners. 

; Ellis drew near, sat down a seat away from the girl. He 
■' studied her, felt a stab of disappointment. She was plain. Her 
pinched white face was ordinary; her brown hair limp and 
unwashed. Her eyes were deep-set and dark-ringed. She was, 
he guessed, about twenty years of age. Now he could see her 
properly he wondered angrily how she could have ever stirred 
him . Apart from her figure, she was nothing: just an ordinary 
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7- S.C to fc Icdo. 
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bleak eyes and abruptly let go of the girL Then she put her 
hand to her face and began to scream. 

Ellis grabbed hold of the girl’s arm, dragged her to her feet. 
’'Come on,’ he snarled. 

They began to run towards the Embankment 



CHAPTER THREE 


She sat on the edge of his bed, weeping; the disreputable little 
hat soil on her head. Her face was white and p^y, and her 
red-rimmed eyes glassy with tears. 

Ellis stood by the window, looking through the dirty muslin 
curtains into the street below. There was a dryness in his mouth 
that irritated him, and his heart thudded unct-cnly. Now and 
then he glanced at the girl, but almost immediately his eyes 
‘shifted back to the street. He was waiting for a police car to 
pull up before the little grey house and for policemen to come 
tumbling out - after him. 

‘Shut up,’ he said to the girl. ‘Can’t yon stop snivelling?’ 
But he wasn’t looking at her, and she had no means of knowing 
that he was speaking to her. In her tomb of silence no sound 
reached her. Later, he learned to touch her before speaking 
so she could read the words as he formed them with his lips. 

She continued to weep, her hands limply in her lap, her 
shabby little shoes turned in, her knees apart. From where he 
stood he could sec the V of her naked thighs under the skirt, 
but he was unmoved. Her puffy white face under the awful 
bat revolted him, and he was regretting the mad impulse that 
had landed him with her. 

‘Can’t you shut up?’ he snarled. 'Someone will hear you.’ 
Then furiously: ‘I was a fool to have brought you here!' 

The words beat uselessly against her dead ear-drums. She 
neither stined nor looked up. He suddenly lemcmhcrcd she 
couldn’t hear his voice and he made a movement of cxaspjcra- 
ficn. It was bad enough to have her here, to be witness of her 
hopeless miseiy, but to know she was shut away from all sound 
m.ade her es-cn more useless and repulsive to him. 

He turned back to the window. While he waited for some- 
thing to happen he reviewed the past hour and was appalled 
at the risks he had talxn. Why had he done it? Why had fcs 
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given way to tliis mad impnlse? He had been lonely, had wanted 
a companion, so he had helped her, and now he was landed 
with a snivelling little bitch with less guts than a louse. If she 
had stolen the money and run off with him, not caring a damn, 
he could have forgiven her her plainness, but this blubbering 
killed any desire he might have had for her company. 

They had nearly been caught too. That copper had been 
quick. He had pounced on them as jhey were running like ttvo 
, frightened children along the Embankment. Ellis had gripped 
k the policeman’s sleeve, dropped on one knee and had tlic big 
man over on his back in a moment The fall had been a heavy 
one, and the girl and EUis had gained a fiftj' yard start. Cars 
had stopped. People had shouted at them. It would have been 
all up with them if Ellis hadn’t pushed the girl on to a tram as 
it entered the tunnel leading to Kingsway. The conductor had 
been upstairs at the time and the lower deck of the tram empty. 
Although the policeman had shouted, the. conductor hadn’t 
heard him. The tram made a tremendous noise as it rattled and 
banged through the tunnel. 

.f ^.^ffliey got off the tram at Southampton Row, and had walked 
’ quickly through Russell Square into the back streets where 
EUis had lodgings. 

■Neither of them spoke to each other. Both of them were 
too preoccupied by the fear of pursiut to separate. The girl 
walked like an automaton; she seemed on the point of collapse. 
People looked curiously at them, but EUis kept on, feverishly 
anxious to get to his room, away from the staring eyes. His 
landlady, Mrs Wheeler, was in the basement when they arrived 
and EUis succeeded in getting the girl upstairs witliout anyone 
hearing or seeing them. 

The girl had slumped down on 'the bed and had begun to 
weep. It seemed that she was never going to stop weeping. 

In the street below a poUc^an sauntered past, paused to 
have a word with the postman^coUecting letters from the piJiar- 
^ box opposite the Uttle grey house. EUis eyed the policeman, 
"aware of a tight feeling in his chest. Would Whitcombe and 
the woman with the handbag go to the police? He thought 
they were certain to. Before long, probably already, his descrip- 
tion would be in the hands of every flatfoot in London, He 
clenched his fists. If they caught him it wouldn’t take them Isr 
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grey flannel trousers and a worn sports coat If he had to go 
it would be safer to put on something different tc the suit he 
was now wearing. The police were quick. They might have his 
description on the streets by now. 

He changed, looked at her in disgust once more and then left 
the room. For a moment he paused at the head of the. stairs, 
then ran quickly down to the front door. 

He walked stiffly along the street, his e 3 ^s watchful, the 
whole of his body screwed up for instant flight. The policeman 
was still sauntering along fifty yards or so ahead of him. Ellis 
crossed the street walked into a caf6. The girl who served him 
wfth three meat pies, rolls and a jam tart seemed interested in 
his scar. He felt her eyes on his face, and he scowled at her, 
snatching the two paper bags from her and slamming down the 
money. She muttered something under her breath as she went 
to the till, and in her turn slammed down the change in front 
of him. 

He turned away, hating her and stepped into the street again. 
The policeman was standing at the comer, looking in his direc- 
-tion. Ellis hesitated for a moment, then wdked back to the little 
grey house, his shoulders hunched, his eyes on the still figure in 
blue. 

As he opened the front door, he looked back over his 
shoulder. The girl who had served him in the cafd had come to 
the shop door and was watching him. He made an obscene 
gesture in her direction, opened the door and entered the house. 

He could hear Mrs Wheeler singing somewhere in the base- 
ment. Her reedy voice grated on his nerves. She was singing a 
hymn: 


Rock of ages, cleft for me. 

Let me hide myself in Thee^ 

_His mouth tvdsted bitterly as he mounted the stairs. Let me 
hide myself in Thee. He’d have to do something better than 
' that if he was going to save his neck, he thought^ pushing open 
the bedroom door and entering the room. 

The girl still lay on her side, her head thrown back and her 
arms and legs sprawled out 

He stood over her, scowling. He could have ditched her so 
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casfly in the tram, he tiliotigh'i but he had to bc^ve like a 
lunatic and bring her hcrej now he was landed with her. He 
Imcw at the back of hJs mind that he had brought her here for 
a purpose. Maybe she was plain, but she was a woman, could 
be useful if handled the right way, and the fact that she was 
deaf made things safer for him. It hurt his pride to admit that 
he intended to keep her with him, but that was what he was 
going to do. 

He drew back his foot and began to kick her. She moaned, 
tried to move away. The sharp nagging kicks jarred her, and 
finally she sat up, pushed his foot away with her hand. 

When he was sure she wasn’t going to flop again, he opened 
one of the paper bags and emptied the pies over her. They fell 
in her lap, on her head and one of tliem rolled near his foot. 
Out of sheer spiteful devilry, he stamped on the pie, hooked 
the mess off his instep and dropped it into her lap. 

*Go on, cat it,’ he said, 'if you’re so hungry.’ 

He turned away in disgust as she crammed the ruined pic 
into her mouth. 

He had seen so many people behaving like wolves during his 
stay in Bclsen that the novelty of torturing her fell a litdc flat. 
He walked once more to the window, looked out He stood there 
until he remembered he still had the paper bag containing the 
jam tart in his hand. With a sudden vicious spurt of rage to 
think that he should have taken the trouble to have bought food 
for this snivelling creature he dchTjcratcly crushed the bag flat 
He felt tlic jam ooze inside the bag and the flimsy pastry 
crumple. Disgusted, he threw the bag at the girl, hitting her in 
the face. 

He mmed back to the window, satisfied that he had shown 
her he was bard and ruthless. The sooner she realised that the 
better. At the end of the street he saw a yellow newspaper van 
arrive and he watched a bundle of evening papers being 
snatched from the van by the news-seller who bad been waiting 
for the Final Night Edition. / 

He wanted to rush out and buy a paper, but be was afraid to 
show himself a second time in the street He watched the news- 
seller hurrj’ing along, tossing papers into doorways as he came. 
He crossed the street, and ^ girl who had scn'cd Ellis in tlic 
cafe came to the door and took a paper from him. She said 
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something that made him laugh, and he was still grinning as he 
tossed a newspaper on to the steps of the little grey house. 

Ellis turned quickly to the door, then paused. The girl was 
trying to eat the mess of jam and crumbs that stuck to .the 
inside of the bag. She looked up, her face half-hidden by the 
sticky bag and her eyes cringed when th£y met his. 

He walked past her to the door, opened it and went into the 
passage. As he was about to descend the stairs he saw Mrs 
Wheeler standing in the hall, the newspaper in her hand. 
Cursing her under his breath, he stepped back so she couldn’t 
see him and watched her. 

Mrs Wheeler was a tall, gaunt woman with tired eyes and 
thin, greying hair. She held one spectacle Jens between finger 
and thumb and peered through it at the print. 

Ellis gave up. He returned to his room, kicked open the doer, 
entered. 

The girl had- got to her feet and was now sitting on the edge 
of the bed. They looked at each other. 

‘Who are you?’ he demanded roughly. ‘What’s your name?’ 
__ ‘Grace Gark,’ she said, frightened. ‘Thank you for ... ’ 

•■Oh shut up,’ he said viciously. T wouldn’t give you anything. 
Nothing! Only you were making a damned nuisance of yourself. 
What do you think you’re going to do now?’ 

Her face creased tearfully. ‘I don’t know.’ 

^Where do you live?’ 

‘Camden Town.’ 

‘You’ve just come out of prison, haven’t you?’ 

She nodded miserably. 

‘Well, you better go back tliere.’ He walked over to the 
window, raging, then turned, met her eyes. ‘I was a fool to have 
helped you. Why did they send you to prison?’ 

‘I had nothing. My father was killed ... ’ 

‘Don’t tell me a lot of slop. They put you away because 
you’re a thief, didn’t they?’ 

‘I couldn’t help it,’ she said, showing spirit. ‘I tried to get a 
" job, but no one wants anyone deaf.’ She clenched her hands into 
fists. ‘I tried and tried, but it wasn’t any use. I bad to live.’ 

‘You’re lying,’ he said. ‘You’d have got something . . } a 
pension or something. You can’t fool me.’ 

‘I had run away from the W.A.A.F. They were after me. It 
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vras my foAsr. He \ 7 as HI. There was no one to look after him 

... so I deserted. Then the bomb fell ’ 

*A11 ri^t, an right,’ EUis broke in impatiently. T told you I 
didn’t want to listen to any hard-luck story. I have enough hard 
luck myself. So you’re a thief, that's it, isn’t it? A duef.’ 

She got slowly and slnkily to her feet 
Tm going,’ she said, ter lips trembling. *You can call me 
what you like.,.’ 

A tap sounded on the door. 

Ellis sprang across the room, pushed the girl away from the 
door, motioning her to keep quiet. He opened the door a few 
inches. 

Mrs Wheeler was standing in the passage< 

'Good evening,* she said. 

*What is it?* Ellis asked in the disgusted voice he assumed 
when they talked together. 

She smiled. Her were bright and hard. ^Sesa the evening 

paper?* 

He shook his head. 

Then you’d better,’ she said and pushed the newspaper at 
him. Tfs in the stop press.’ 

Ellis read the small paragraph, his heart thudding against his 
side. This is it,’ he tliought, ‘now what am I going to do?’ 

There were only n few lines of print, but they were enough. 
The desaipdons of the girl and himself were complete to the 
last dcuul-. They had even got her npmc. The police were asking 
for information which would lead to their arrest for robbery. 
Silently he handed the paper bade 

'What of it?’ he asked, scowling. “Why should it interest me?’ 
^ That could be Mrs Wheder said, stabbing the descrip- 
tions with a long dirty finger. 'Couldn’t it?’ 

'You’d better be careful what you’re saying,’ he returned. 
*Pcoplc can get into trouble malting a mistake iSie that.’ 

'She’s ht^, isn’t she? I heard you two talking,’ Mrs Wheeler 
said, smirlting. ‘Well, it’ll cost you seven pounds. Thai’s what 
she stole, wasn't it? Come on, give me the money and get out. 
m keep my mouth shut.’ 

Ellis marled at her. ‘All right,’ he said, throwing tlie door 
open. ou think you’re clever, don’t you? Wdl, there she is. 
Look at her. There she b - the thief 1’ 
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IVIrs Wheeler eyed the girl vntib a hard smile. *Not much to 
look ata is she? But she suits' you. You’re no beauty either. Well, 
fork up the money and get off. I don’t like having your type in 
the house,’ 

The girl looked at ElliSj begging him to do something. 

‘Give her the money,’ Ellis said to her. ‘All of it and get out, 
She’s got you where she wants you.’ 

Mrs '^^eeler unwisely added: ‘And where I want you too, 
young man.’ 

A cold, sick rage seized Ellis. He turned away. He heard 
Grace Clark open her handbag and then a murderous impulse 
to smash this old woman gripped him . He snatched up a gold- 
and-blue vase standing on the mantelpiece and turned. Mrs 
■ Wheeler was reaching for the money. She looked up, her mouth 
opening to scream, but Ellis smashed the vase down on her head 
before she could raake a sotmd. The vase shattered in his hand. 
The woman fell heavily, her face a mask of blood. 

For one long second Ellis stood over her, staring down at her, 
then he ran to, the door. Grace grabbed his arm. 

^ ‘Don’t leave her lilte that . . . you’ve hurt her,’ she said in her 
toneless voice, her eyes terrified. 

EUis rotmded on her, paused. Movement in the street below 
attra'cted his attention. He looked out of the window. Coming 
from the caf<5, a newspaper in her hand, was the girl who had 
served him. With her was a policeman. The girl was pointing to 
the little grey house, her face alight with excitement. Even the 
policeman looked interested and was hurrying himself. 

Ellis g'abbed hold of the girl. 

‘Now we’re both in the soup,’ he said, shaking her. ‘We’re 
in this together. Understand? You and me . . . together. Come 
on. We’re getting out of here.’ 

He dragged her down the stairs, along the dark passage to 
the back door. 
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stay with an old woman who lived in Eastwood. For two months 
he had spent his days wandering in the fields, exploring the 
footpaths and playing solitary games in the woods. He had 
come to Imow the district well, and now as he sat huddled up 
in the train, his handkerchief to his face, he decided that East- 
wood would be an ideal place in which to hide until he had 
formulated a plan. 

When they reached Baker Street station, he sent Grace once 
more to buy two single tickets to Eastwood. 

The girl seemed in a kind of trance. He had only to teU her 
to do anything and she immediately obeyed. The dead expres- 
sion in her eyes both irritated and puzzled him. He did not 
understand that the shock of seeing him hit Mrs Wheeler had 
robbed her of will-power and strength. She was convinced that 
Mrs Wheeler was dead and that if they were caught, she would 
be found guilty, and both of them would be hanged. The 
thought paralysed her mind, made her an automaton. But 
although Ellis terrified her, she had blind faith in him. She felt 
that if anyone could get her out of this ghastly mess he could 
do it, and so, until she had time to recover, she decided to stick 
to him. 

' As the train carried them through the outer suburbs of 
London, it dawned on Ellis too that he would have to stick to 
the girl. She was essential to him if he was to escape. No one 
would pick her out from the description in the newspaper. She 
was too ordinary, had no distinctive features. He put his hand 
to the scar. It was as if he had his name painted across his face. 
She would have to be his voice; she would have to conceal the 
betraying scar. He had been right to have helped her in the first 
place; had been right to have got her away from the woman 
with the handbag, given her food. Now she was in his debt; it 
was her turn to help him. 

He told her so. 

She stared at him, helpless and'frightened, reading the words 
as they formed on his lips. 

*You shouldn’t have hit her like that,’ was all she could say. 
The picture of Mrs Wheeler lying on the floor, blood running 
dovm the side of her face, dominated her thoughts. ‘Why. did 
you do it?’ she went on, wringing her hands. ‘You could have 
given her the money . , , * 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


The scar of the self-inflicted wound that had saved Ellis at 
Beisen was now an accusing finger pointing him out to anyone 
who had read his description in Ac newspapers. 

First it bad been his voice, now it was the scar. He could sec 
no wtiy round Ac scar; it was even more dangerous Aan Ae 
betraying sound of his voice. 

His one Aought was to get away; to hide somewhere until 
his Aaken nerves had time to recover and he could think of a 
way out 

The girl, Grace, and he had got away wiAout difficulty from 
Ac little grey house. While Ac policeman was ringing at Ac 
front door Aey had slipped out Ac back way and had taken a 
taxi to King’s Cross station; from Acre, Ac underground to. 
Baker Street 

The taxi-driver had eyed Ellis’s scar wiA morbid interest 
EUis knew he wasn’t likely to forget Ae scar, and if he read Ae 
evening paper, he was certain to inform Ac police Aat he had 
driven a man and a girl answering to Ac descriptions of Ae 
wanted couple to King’s Cross. Well, Aat didn’t worry him. It 
wus why he had taixn Ac taxi to Ae terminus. He wanted Ac 
police to Aink he was travelling nor A. 

He made Grace buy Ac ticlats to Baker Street station, while 
he kept out of sight; and m Ac Inner Circle tram he was careful 
to hold a handkerdu'ef to his face like a man wiA toothache. 

While Ae train rattled through Ae tunnels he tried to Aink 
of a plan. He knew he w-as leaving a trail behind him and Ae 
police couldn't be far off. He had to go somewhere where he 
could Aink. He roust get out of London, There were too many 
policemen in London. You never knew from one mmutc to Ac 
next when Aey would pounce on you. His mind went back into 
the past, and he remembered Ac time when his mother was 
dying. He liad been in Ac way, and his faAcr had sent him to 
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supplying the golfer •^th a tidxt to notice tijem. 

that was a fait of luci:, Ellis thought. They hadn’t been 
seen and they hadn’t given up their tickets. The trail seemed 
well covered nov;. 

They walked up the steep gravel incline leading to the club- 
house. EUis •wondered if the place was shot for the night or 
whether any of the members were still there. As they reached 
the top of the hiU^ he saw die white squat building facing the 
eighteenth green. A light came through one of the uncurtained 
windows, but even as he saw it the light suddenly went out. 

He pushed Grace o£ the gravel path into the thidxt< 
Startled, she gave a little cry and struggled feebly, looking at 
him in terrified anadpauon. 

EUis sneered at her. *I’m not going to hurt 5 rou, y-ra fool; 
someone’s coming.’ 

They crouched down in the thicket and waited- After some 
minutes a taU, becfy-looking man passed their hiding plate, Ha 
cap ■was at the back of his head and his broad fat fa^ was red 
and shiny. He whisded under his breath, and Ellis nodeed that 
he carried an evening paper under his arm. 

When he had gone, EUis and tibe giri approached the club- 
house. 

‘Stay here,’ he said to her, ‘end keep your eyes skinned. If 
you see anyone, let me know at once. Fm going to try to get 
in.’'He took hold of her arm, pujkd her dose. "No tricks,’ he 
said, staring at her intendy. *7 ou stay here and •watdi- You’ll 
be sorry if you try any triefo.’ 

He left her standing by a dump of bushes, screening her 
from the lane, and vrs^ed cautiously round the building. He 
peered into darkened rooms. There was no one in the 
building. 

■ He tried the front and back doors, but both were securely 
locked, so he selected a convenient window, broke a pane of 
glass with a stone, put his hand through the opening and lifted 
the.latch. He swung himself through the window and dropped 
to the floor. 

Crossing the room, which appeared to be the Secretaty’s 
office, he opened the door and stepped into the passage leading 
to the front entrance. 

There was a Yale lock on the front door and he opened the 
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supplying the golfer -with a ticket to notice them. 

Well, Siat was a bit of lud:, Ellis thought They hadn’t been 
seen and they hadn’t given up their tickets. TThe trail seemed 
well covered now. 

They walked up the steep gravel incline leading to the club- 
house. Ellis wondered if the place was shut for the m'ght or 
whether any of the members were still there. As they reached 
the top of Ae hiU, he saw the white squat building facing the 
eighteenth green. A light came through one of the uncurtained 
windows, but even as he saw it the light suddenly went out 

He pushed Grace off the gravel path into the thicket 
Startled, she gave a little cry and struggled feebly, looking at 
him in terrified anticipatioa. 

Elfis sneered at her, H’m not going to hurt you, y-m foolj 
someone’s coming.’ 

They crouched down in the thideet and waited. After some 
minutes a tall, becfy-looking man passed their hiding plate. Hia 
cap was at the back of his head and his broad fat face was red 
and shiny. He whistled under his breath, and Ellis noticed that 
fie carried an evening paper under his arm. 

When he had gone, Ellis and the girl approached the dub- 
house. 

‘Stay here,’ he said to her, ‘and keep your eyes sb'nned. K 
you sec anj^one, let me know at once. I’m going to try to get 
in.’-He took hold of her arm, her dose. ‘No tricks,’ he 
said, staring at her intently. ou stay here and watch, Youll 
be sorry if you try any tricks.’ 

He left her standing by a dump of budies,, screening her 
from the lane, and walked cautiously round the building. He 
peered into the darkened rooms. There was no one in the 
building. 

• He tried the front and back doors, but both were securely 
locked, so he selected a convenient window, broke a pane of 
glass with a stone, pul his hand through the opening and lifted 
the latch. He swung himself through the window and dropped 
to the floor. 

Crossing the room, which appeared to be the Secrexaiy’s 
office, he opened the door and stepped into the passage leadfiig 
to the front entrance. 

There was a Yale lock on the front door and he opened the 
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door without difficulty. He went quickly down ffic,p3th to 
where he had left Grace. It canjc as a shock to him when tie 
found she was no longer there. _ 

He stood looking round, a cold Ught in his eyes, Ins mourn 
half open. She couldn’t have gone far. It was unlikely that she 
had recur., cd to the station. He locked at the sandy ground, saw 
her footprints. He judged from them that she had run oft 
towards the little wood, half hidden by a line of bunkers, m 
which he had played so often as a child. Looking in that direc- 
tion, he suddenly spotted her, a dark outline running blindly 
away from him. 

He went after her. As he pounded naoss the closc-ait grass 
of the fairway, a murderous fury swamped his reason. He 
wanted to get his hands on her, beat her, stamp her into the 
ground, make her bleed. He shouted once or twice, then remem- 
bering that she couldn’t hear him, he saved his breath. He was 
surprised how quicklv she moved. Most girls didn’t know how 
to run, but this little tool seemed to have wings on her feet. 

Before he had ran more than a hundred yards, he was pant,* ■ 
ing, and twice he stumbled. This sign of poor stamina increased 
his fury. He’d make her pay when he caught her, he snarled to 
himself; she’d be sorry slic’d made a monkey out of him\ 

He kept on, his teeth gritted, his elbows close to his sides. It 
dawned on hir that he might not catch her if he didn’t put on 
a spurt, but although he made a desperate effon, he could not 
increase his speed. 

Then suddenly she glanced back over her shoulder and saw 
him pounding along behind her. She threw up her hands, 
swerved, lost ground. He heard her thin wail of fear, and en- 
couraged, he stretched his legs and somehow dosed the distance 
benveen them. Now only rwcnt>’ yards separated them, and he 
thought he had got her. The desire to dose with her, to strike 
her, to teach hcr tliat he wasn’t to be played wdth filled him with 
vicious .anticipation, but she just managed to dodge his questing 
hands, swerve, and run on. Her feet now seemed scarcely to 
touch the ground, and with a feding of frustrated fury, Ellis 
saw the distance bctwc'in tliem once more lengthen. 

Blood pounded in his head, breath whistled through his open 
mouth, his lungs seemed to be bursting. He couldn’t see where 
he was going, but he Impt on, running blindly, furious, detcr- 
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mined to catch her. Then suddenly he seemed to step into a 
void, and with a startled yell he plunged head first into a deep 
trench that had been cut half-way across the fairway. 

He hit the bottom of the trench with tremendous force, his 
legs twisting imder him. The shock and violence of the fall 
. stunned him, and for a few moments he blacked out, then a 
sharp, sickening pain in his right leg made him cry out He 
caught his breath, tried to sit up, but the pain pounced on him 
,, again. Frightened, he lay still, sweat pouring off his face. He 
waited, trying to regain his breath, horrified at the possibility 
of a serious injury. He stared at his right leg. It was bent back 
at an awkward angle, and he knew then that it was broken. 
Black despair seized him. It was aU up with him now. He was 
finished - trapped like a snared rabbit, stuck here until they 
came for him. He cursed at the top of his voice, in English and 
then in German. His face was dark with frustrated rage and 
fear, his eyes wild, the veins in his neck like thick cords. He 
pounded the sandy soil with his clenched fists, and then dug his 

fingers into the ground until tiny particles of sand, wedged^ 

under his finger-nails, drew blood. 

To be caught like this! To be pinned down in this damp 
trench until someone stumbled across him. They’d find the 
broken window and they’d know he had done it. They’d send 
for the police and he’d be recognised. Then he’d be finished - 
kaputl 

After a few moments he exhausted his rage, and gained con- 
trol of himself. Sitting up, he gingerly touched his leg. It was 
painful and was already beginning to swell. In a little while, it 
would be bad. The thought of lying in this trench all night, the 
pain getting worse, flung him into a pam'c. He began to shout 
for help, not caring now if they did catch him so long as he 
wasn’t left alone in the dark with the pain getting worse and the 
leg swelling as each hour crept past 

His shouts, dwarfed by the great stretch of open ground 
• around him, were snatched uselessly away into space by the 
rising wind. No one heard him. 

He took hold of his broken leg and tried to straighten it. Tlie 
moment he moved it pain bit into his body like the teeth of a 
savage animal, making him cry out. He fell back against the side 
of the trench, sick with pain and fear, and lay still, the sweat of 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


The wind had stiffened and great swollen clouds came up from 
the west^ blotting out the dear slcy, the stars and the moon. A 
few minutes after ten o’dock* it began to rain. 

Lying in the trench, Ellis cursed the rain. It fdl lightly at 
first, but as more douds climbed the horizon it began to pour: 
sheet after sheet of grey, cold water, chased by the wind, soak- 
ing into the open ground. 

He wished he hadn’t let Grace go. Now it was raining she 
would probably stay under cover and leave him out in the open 
to get on as best he could. She had been calm and tender when 
she realised that his leg was broken. It was odd tliat she should 
have behaved like that, Ellis thought. Now that she had him at 
her mercy she seemed to lose her fear of him,, and instead of 
jeering at him and leaving him as he v.’cu!d ha\’c done in her 
place, she had actually made him comfortable and had straight- 
ened his broken leg so efficiently that he had scarcely felt any 
pain. 

*ril go to the clubhouse,’ she had said. ‘Perhaps I can find 
something I can use as a splint’ 

He couldn’t understand how a girl of her type knew an3Thing 
about broken limbs, and when he asked her, she explained that 
she had been a nursing orderly in the W.A.A.F. and had passed 
a number of tests in first aid. 

He didn’t want her to go, but he knew something had to be 
done. He couldn’t stay in the trench. Before long he would have 
to make an effort to climb the steep bank, and to crawl some- 
how or other to the wood. At the moment he was too frightened 
to move, but if she set the bone and strapped it up, he might be 
able to make the attempt. 

So she had gone. He had listened to her speeding footfalls as 
she ran lightly across the grass, but when the sound of her 
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running had died away, he immediately lost confidence and 
cursed himself for letting her go. 

She wouldn’t come back. After the way he had treated her, 
she would be a fool to come bacL In her place he wo^dn’t have 
hesitated. It would have been a perfect opportunity to have 
ditched her. Ditched in a ditch, he thought, and thumped the 
moist soil, furious and fearful. 

It was now cold and wet in the trench. Rain poured down on 
his head, cold against his feverish skin. Itwould rain, he thought 
bitterly: this ghastly country and its treacherous vraithcr. You 
never knew. He codd have stood the pain and the worry if it 
had been dry and warm, but this insinuating wet and cold 
unncn-cd him. 

Minutes ticked by. He had taken off his wrist-watch and 
stowed it in his wallet to protect it from the wet Unable to 
resist looking at it, he brought it out once more and saw she 
had been away twenty minutes. Twenty minutes! What was she 
doing? Was she coming back? He tried to raise himself to look 
over the top of the trench but pain forced him to lie still. All he. 
could see was the dark sullen sky overhead and feel the rain on 
his face. 

A new sound came to him as he lay there. The sound of an 
approaching train. It rattled along the track, slowed down, and 
finally stopped at the station. He immediately imagined the 
prl waiting on the platform, getting into the train and settling 
in a comer seat. He could picture her white, anxious face as she 
peered through the window to make sure that no one had seen 
her. The train began to move again. He imagined her being 
carried away from him, and he dawed at the wet soil, trying 
to pull himself up, fearful of being left on his own. 

He heard a distant signal thump down as the train moved 
off. Somehow the sound rcwlndcd him of the noise the trap 
would make when they hanged him. He shivered, his hand 
going to his throat. 

Then, just as he was about to give up hope, he heard her 
coming, and saw a light flidtering over the edge of the trench. 

^ Tut it out, you fool!’ he raved. Was the girl crazy to w.ive a 
liglit like that for anyone to sec? But, of course, she couldn't 
r.car him, and when she climbed down into the trench, he 
knocked tlic torch violently out of her hand, 
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‘It’s all right,* she said quietly, pidang up the torch and 
kneeling in the wet beside him. ‘No one can sec us, I had to 
have a light. It’s dark and wet out there,’ 

The torch lit up the trench, and he saw the sand, dark with 
rain, his twisted leg, his wet trousers, the girl also wet through, 
her hair l&e rats’ tails, the awful little hat wiltingt 

‘I’ll tty and fix your leg,’ she said. . 

She had with her a big suitcase and two brighdy-coloured 
golfing umbrellas. Although she was breathing hard, she was 
calm, and he fdt more confident now she was with him. 

‘It would rain, wouldn’t it?’ she said as she opened one of the 
umbrellas. Unconsciously she had adopted the cheerful tone a 
nurse has in a sickroom. 

He nodded, watched her. She wasn’t such a fool, he decided. 
He doubted if even he would have thought to look for an 
umbrella. 

She fixed the big umbrella across the sides of the trench so 
that it formed a roof over his head. It was a relief not to feel 
..the rain, and he nodded approvingly when she opened the 
second umbrella and set it up beside Ae first The two umbrellas 
formed a gay and complete roof to the trench, shutting out the 
rain and making the trench almost cosy. It was now just the 
kind of place a child would have loved to have been shut up in; 
and lying there, the rain and the sullen sky blotted out, the light 
from the torch on the brilfiant colours of the umbrellas, ElHs 
went back into bis childhood, and for a moment or so was 
actually moved. ' 

Grace was impacking the suitcase. She produced two large 
mackintosh sheets which she spread out on the wet soil. 

‘You’ll have to move on to that,’ she said, ‘or you’ll get 
rheumatism.’ 

He pointed to his leg. ‘Fix my leg,’ he said impatiently. 
*Never mind about rheumatism. Do you think I want to stay 
here all night?’ 

But she was busy unpacking the suitcase and she wasn’t look- 
ing at him so she did not know he was speaking. This threw 
him into another rage. (To be at the mercy of this deaf bitch, 
he raved.) He tried to touch her, but she was just beyond his 
reach and he was forced to he still, hating her, waiting for her 
to turn. 
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'Can yon help yotirself?’ she asked, coming to him and kneel- 
ing crv'cr him. ‘He smelt the wet flannel of her skin and drops 
of water fell from the stupid little flower in her hat on to his 
fsec* 

He grabbed her arm, shook it. *My leg,’ he shouted. ‘Get on 
with it! Never mind about the wet. Hxmyleg!’^ 

But she couldn’t have been watching his Ups, for she said 
calmly; ‘RaiSc yourself. I’ll steady your leg while you get on to 
the mackintosh.’ 

He was going to argue, telling her he didn’t give a damn 
about the damp, but he suddenly hadn’t the strength. He hated 
to let her dominate him, but in his present condition it was so 
much easier to do what he was told. 

He finally worked his way on to the raacinntosh. She was 
remarkably efficient the way she handled his leg. Tenderly she 
held it just off the groimd and she seemed to anticipate his 
movements so he managed to inch on to the mackintosh with- 
out great pain. But he was sweating by the time he was stretched 
on tlic sheet, and he felt he was going to be sick. She saw his 
deathly pallor and his glistening slun and she pressed him down,- 
her small brown hand firm on his shoulder. 

‘I have some brandy here,’ she said, twisting round to the 
suitcase. 

He stared at her narrow arched back as skn bent over the 
suitcase, at her beautifully shaped legs. It was a pity she was so 
pl.oin, he thought. She had a beautiful body. A tiny spark of lust 
rose up inside him, but sparked out immediately as he felt a 
twinge of pain. 

She came over to him, a tumbler containing brandy in her 
}ia:id. 

'Drink this,' she said, raising his head. 

The brandy helped. He fell it gomg down in.side him, spread- 
ing a comforting warmth, pushing away the deadly sickness, 
giving him courage. 

She began to take off his shoes, and he suddenly wondered 
if his^fcct were clean. Hot shame ran tltrough him; a feeling he 
hadn’t cj:peric.nccd since a child. Tliis feeling angered him, and 
he tried to step her, only he couldn’t reach her hands. So he lay 
still, staring up at the multi-coloured umbrellas, angry and 
n;h;!.med, eating her unfairly, blaming iicr for liis loss of pride. 
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She took off his shoes and socks, and ffien she came doser and 
began to fumble at his trouser buttons. 

He snatched at her hands, gripping her vrists and glaring 
at her. 

*Leave me alone,’ he snarled. 'What the hell do you diink 
you’re doing?’ 

She stared back at him, her small white face scared and a 
puzzled look in her eyes. 

‘It’s aU right,’ she said soothingly. Tm going to set your leg. 
I'll have to take your trousers off. It doesn’t matter , , . I was a 
nurse once ... at least, almost a nurse,’ 

TLeave me alone,’ he muttered, furious to find that he was 
blushing. He thought of his thin hairy legs and shrank from her 
seeing them. Tfou’re not to undress me.’ 

But she persisted with a kindly, anxious obstinacy. It was too 
much of an effort to stop her, and when she pulled away from 
him, he hadn’t the strength to hold on to her, and he lay still 
again, his eyes shut, his thin lips moving angrily. He let her 
remove his trousers, and he tum^ his face away. 

But as she gently worked the trousers over his feet, she 
accidentally jarred him, sending pain shooting up his leg, 
maldng him cry out 

He called her an obscene name, but she did not Imow he had 
done so. He wanted to kick her, to make her suffer as ho was 
suffering, but he was too afraid to make the necessary move in 
case he increased his own pain. 

He raised his head and watched her, his eyes vicious. She 
had produced a blanket from the suitcase and was now covering 
his sound leg with it The warm th from the blanket was com- 
forting. She examined the broken leg in the light of the torch. 
Her smooth brown hand looked beautiful against his white 
hairy skin. 

‘It’s just below the knee,’ she said. *1 think I can set it’ She 
looked up at him, her eyes large and anxious. ‘It’ll hurt’ 

‘Get on with it,’ he said, cringing in spite of himself. ‘Set it 
I can stand pain. What do you think I am - soft?’ 

But before she even touched the broken place, he was sweat- 
ing. As her hand hovered over the swollen limb he flinched, 
biting his lip, clenching his fists. 
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'Can you help jroorsdf?’ she asked, coming to hm and Imcel- 
ing over him, Tie smelt the wet flannel of her skin and drops 
of water fell from the stupid little flower in her bat on to his 
face. ■ 

He grabbed her arm, shook it *My leg,* he shouted. Get on 
with it! Never mind about the wet. Fix my leg!’^ 

But she couldn’t have been watching his lips, for she said 
calmly: ’RaiSc yourself. I’ll steady your leg while you get on to 
the m.ac3dntosh.’ 

lie was going to argue, telling her he didn’t give a damn 
about the damp, but he suddenly hadn’t the strength. He hated 
to let her dominate him, but in his present condition it was so 
much easier to do what he was told. 

He finally worked his way on to the macJdntosh. She was 
remarkably efficient the way she handled his leg. Tenderly she 
held it just off the ground and .she seemed to anticipate his 
movements so he managed to inch on to the mackintosh with- 
out great pain. But he w.as sweating by the time he was stretched 
on liic sheet, and he felt he was going to be sick. She saw his 
deathly pallor and his glistening slun and she pressed him downj- 
her small brown hand firm on his shoulder. 

‘I haw some brandy here,* she said, twisting round to the 
.suitcase. 

He stared at her narrow arched back cs slj bent over tite 
suitcase, at her bcsucifuily shaped legs. It was a pity she was so 
plain, he thought. She had a beautiful body, A tiny spark of lust 
rose up inside him, but sparked out immediately as he felt a 
twinge of pain. 

She came over to lum, a tumbler containing brandy in her 
hand. 

'Drink this,’ she said, raising his head. 

The brandy helped. He felt it going down inside him, spread- 
ing_a comforting wannth, pushing away the deadly sickness, 
giving him courage. 

She began to take of! his shoes, and he suddenly w'ondcrcd ■ 
if his feet were clean. Hot shame ran through him: a feeling he 
hadn’t experienced since a child. This feeling angered him, and 
he tried to stop her, only he couldn’t reach her hands. So he lay 
still, smn'ng up at die multi-coloured umbrellas, angry and 
nshasned, hating her unfairly, blaming her for his loss of pride. 
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She took off his shoes and socfe^ and then she came closer and 
began to fumble at his trouser buttons. 

He snatched at her hands, gripping her vrists and glaring 
at her. 

‘Leave me alone,’ he snarled. 'What the hell do 3^ think 
you’re doing?’ 

She stared back at him, her small white face scared and a 
puzzled look in her eyes. 

‘It’s all right,’ she said sootibingly. Tm going to set your leg. 
I’ll have to take your trousers ofl. It doesn’t matter , . . I was a 
nurse once ... at least, almost a nurse.’ 

* 1.0370 me alone,’ he muttered, furious to find that he was 
blushing. He thought of his thin hairy legs and shrank from her 
seeing them. *You’re not to undress me.’ 

But she persisted with a Icindly, anxious obstinacy. It was too 
much of an effort to stop her, and when she pulled away from 
him, he hadn’t the strength to hold on to her, and he lay still 
again, his eyes shut, his thin lips moving angrily. He let hex 
remove his trousers, and he turned his face away. 

But as she gently worked the trousers over his feet, she 
accidentally jarred him, sending pain shooting up his leg, 
making him cry out. 

He called her an obscene name, but she did not know he had 
done so. He wanted to kick her, to make her suffer as he was 
-suffering, but he was too afraid to make the necessary move in 
case he increased his own pain. 

He raised his head and watched her, his eyes vicious. She 
had produced a blanket from the suitcase and was now covering 
his sound leg with it. The warmth from the blanket was com- 
forting. She examined the broken leg in the light of the torch. 
Her smooth brown hand looked beautiful against his white 
hairy skin. 

‘It’s just below the knee,’ she said. T think I can set it.’ She 
looked up at him, her eyes large and anxious. ‘It'll hurt.’ 

‘Get on with it,’ he said, cringing in spire of himself. ‘Set it. 
I can stand pain. What do you think I am - soft?’ 

But before she even touched the broken place, he was sweat- 
ing. As her hand hovered over the swollen limb he flinched, 
biting his lip, clenching his fists. 
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of his leg and smelt his sickness and tasted it in his mouth, he 
cried out again like a child waking from a nightmare. 

He felt a cold, firm hand in his. He clung to it and it gave 
him courage. She v/as talking to him, but he couldn’t be 
bothered to listen to what she was saying. It was enough to 
know she was near him,, that she hadn’t gone out into the wind 
and the rain and left hLm alone. 

She held his hand for a long time lintil he fell asleep. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Tovrards five o’clock in the morning it stopped raining, and the 
Eun, pale behind the mist, came up from the east. The air was 
fresh, and a mild breeze sprang up, poking holes in the mist to 
revetd blue sky. 

Ellis stirred, uneasily, pulled the blanket up to his chin. The 
sanh’ght coming through tiic umbrella roof disturbed him, and 
be ODCned lus eyes. For a long moment he didn’t know where 
be “was, what he was doing in this hole in the ground. His hand 
went to his leg and he fiinched. There was an esrtraordinary 
lighmess inside his head and his mouth was dry. As his brain 
awaitened, he remembered what had happened the previous 
night and he half sat up, his heart thumping unevenly. When 
he saw Grace curled up near his feet, asleep, he relaxed, re- 
assured. So she was still witii him, he thought, relieved, and he 
studied ber for the first time, regarding her as a woman whose 
desnny was to be linked with his and not as a deaf nuisance 
who was to be used and discarded as soon as possible. He was 
rarprised to see she had several unexpectedly good points. She 
wasn’t as plain as he had first thought He was aware, too, tliat 
he was seeing her at ber very. worst No one could look much 
if hungry and dirty. She had on no make-up, her hair was 
tangled, her clothes awful, but now he took the trouble to study 
her be mw she had a well-shaped nose and chin, soft full lips. 
Of course, she was nobody - lacked breeding, but then he was 
nobody and ladad breeding, too. He knew that They were a 
pair. He was a traitor, the son of a reprieved murderer. She 
was a thief, an cx-jaiJbird. A fine pair, he thought bitterly, his 
eyes leaving her face to probe her body. It vagudy excited him. ' 
She could be made into something, he thought If she had 
money, if someone took her in hand she mighm’t be half bad. 
Anyway, she had been unexpectedly useful. She had set his 
kg, and he was confident that she had made a good job of it 
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She had made him comfortable, and whenever he ■ had 
awakened during the long night, she had been dierc to comfort 
him. 

He moved restlessly. There was no point lying here thinking 
about her. She was here - to be used. Plans had to be made. 
He took out his watch. It was tv/enty minutes past five. 

He reached out and touched her. She awoke instantly. Her 
eyes snapped open, and her head lifted from the suitcase which 
served as her pillow. There was no dull, vacant look on her face 
that most people have when they wake suddenly. She sat up 
abruptly, shivered, 

‘Come on,’ he said roughly, ^c’vc got to get out of here. 
It’s nearly half-past five.’ 

She rubbed her eyes with the palms of her hands, stretched, 
scrambled to her feet. 

'Docs your leg hurt?’ she asked us she lifted tlic umbrellas 
and dosed them. 

Sunshine streamed into the trench. It fdt warm and good 
against Ellis’s chilly skin. 

‘It’s all righ;,' he said, passed his hand across lus face. The 
lightness inside his head worried him. He thought perhaps it 
was because he hadn't eaten for some time. Although he didn’t 
feel like eating, he added, ‘I’m hungry.’ 

She nodded. ‘I'll have to .see what I can do. I’m hungry, 
too.’ She looked across tlic fairway towards the clubhouse. ‘I 
may find food there,’ she went on, half to herself. Then she 
picked up tlic blanket which she had wrapped round herself, 
shook it out, folded it and laid it down. ‘We shall need tliat. 
There’ll be other things we’ll need, too.’ 

‘We’ve got to get out of here,’ Ellis reminded her. ‘Help 
me tip. I can’t stay here all day.’ 

But she wasn’t looking at him so she didn’t know he had 
spoken. He kicked at her in sudden exasperated rage but she 
was out of reach. 

‘I won’t be long,’ she said and scrambled out of the trench. 

‘Come back,’ he shouted, alarmed at the mattcr-of-fact way 
she had left him. lie tried to heave himself up, but she walked 
quickly away, too intent on the problems before her to woit>' 
about him. 

Eor a moment or so he raged, cursing her and his Ice in a ^ 
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futile flow of blasphemy, but then he realised the uselessness of 
anger. He was entirely in her hands. She was aware of tite 
danger that threatened tliem, and she seemed confident. He 
would have to leave it to her. _ . , 

He lay staring up at die white clouds as tlicy drifted lazdy 
above him. He had been used to fending for himself in the past 
and it was an odd experience to let someone else tahe over. He 
quite liked the experience, feeling heavy and apathetic, the 
pain in his leg dull, his strength sapped. If she made a mess of 
it, he thought drowsily, he would take over, but first, he would 
let her handle it and see what she made of it. 

He dozed. His mind was disturbed by pain, his body listless. 
He felt feverish, and his tongue seemed too big for his moutli. 
He supposed he was running a temperature. It was not sur- 
prising. His clothes were still damp, and in spite of the mackin- 
tosh sheet and the umbrellas, the trench was soggy with wet 
sand. 

Minutes ticked by but he was not aware of the passing time. 
It was odd how confident he was that the girl would save him 
or was it because he was so ill he couldn’t reason clearly? He" 
covildn’t be bothered to work it out. All he wanted now was to 
He still and doze, to imagine he was safe and not to think of the 
cllort he would soon have to make to get out of the trench. 

The hot sunshine, the sound of the breeze in the bushes 
lulled him. He slept uneasily, started up, slept again. Then he 
ruddcnly became wide awake, his brain crawling with alarm, 
conscious that he had been alone some time. Feverishly he 
looked at his watch. It was now five minutes past six. ’’iS^crc 
was she? he wondered. Had she taken fright and deserted him? 
Had .someone caught her in the clubhouse? He made a tremen-' 
dous effort and stood up, his weight supported on his sound 
leg, the strapped broken limb pounding and aching in protest. 
Gritting his teeth, he clung to ic side of the trench and looked 
down the straight fairway. 

He could see the clubhouse in the far distance, and as he 
hung there, sicl: with pain and worry, he saw the girl coming 
do«-n the path and he caught his breath in a gasp of relief. 

Well, he was up now. He’d hang on until she came. He felt 
that if he once lay down he would never again -get to his feet. 
His leg was aching, shooting a dull hot pain through his body. 
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He felt the blood pound in his veins and a sich faintness hover- 
ing over him. But he wouldn’t give in. He spread his arms on 
the ground in front of the trench, clutched at the wet short 
grass, waited grimly. 

When she saw his head and shoulders protruding above the 
top of the trench she broke into a staggering run. She had the 
suitcase witli her and he could see she had a cord twisted 
round her wrist and she seemed to be towing something behind 
her. 

‘But you shouldn’t,’ she said breathlessly as she came up, 
‘Y ou shouldn’t have stood up.’ 

‘Help me out,’ he said feverishly. 'I can’t stand much more 
of this. Give me your hand.’ 

She bent down, gripped his wrist and pulled. Slowly he 
dragged himself out of the trench; the pain in his leg sent hot 
waves through his body. He cried out, cursing, sweat running 
down his face, his teeth biting his lower lip, then he flopped on 
to the grass, panting. Darkness came down on him, and he 
again felt himself hovering over the edge of consciousness. He 
tried to help himself as she pulled him further across the grass 
but it was all too much of an effort. His leg hurt sharply, and 
he cursed again, tlien he sank down on to something soft and 
he relaxed, not caring what happened to him. 

The firm cool hand that he had come to welcome lifted his 
head. 

‘It’s all right,’ he heard her say. ^rink this. It’ll do you 
good.’ 

Teal 

He opened his eyes, stared up at her. Her face was close to 
his. Her eyes looked big and anxious, her expression tense. She 
was holding a cup to his lips; the tea was stvcct and strong. 

He nodded, drank again. The tea cleaned his mouth, 
strengthened him. He emptied the cup, sighed, lay back. 

‘Tliat was good,’ he said. 

The darkness receded, and once more the hot bright sun- 
shine comforted him. He found himself Ijmg on a stretcher, a 
rolled blanket imdcr his hcad. 

• ‘I have food here,’ she said, ‘but we’d better get to the wood 
first. I tliouglit I could pull the stretcher along. I’ve brought a 
rope.’ 
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It vras a brilliant idea, he thought This girl was ndbody^s 
fool. If he had tried to crawl to the wood he might have done 
his leg a permanent injuiy. He had no thought of the struggle 
she would have to drag him to the wood, which was nearly a 
quarter of a mile away. That was her funeral, and he lay still 
watching her place the suitcase and the blanket on the foot of 
the stretcher. 

Finally she was ready, and twisting the rope round her wrist, 
she turned and pulled. The stretcher didn’t move. The girl's 
back arched, her feet dug into the soft soil. She strained, 
heaving against the rope, tmable to make any headway at all. 

He watched her, a feeling of vague excitement running 
through him. He longed for a whip. A cut across her legs would 
have got her moving, he thought savagely, and he shouted at 
her to get on. 

She struggled grimly. He could sec the veins in her arms 
standing out like blue worms; he could hear her laboured 
breathmg. The foot of the strct(±er lifted a few inches, but she. 
couldn’t pull it forward. For a minute or so she strained at the 
rope, the whole of her weight on it, then her foot slipped and.- 
she sprawled face down on the grass. He caught a glimpse of 
her white thighs as she rolled over, and he half sat up, his 
mouth working, his cj'es feverish. 

‘Get on, get on,’ he shouted, waving his arms. 

Without looking at him, without being .aware that he was 
spc.aking, she scrambled to her feet and laid hold of the rope 
again. There w.is a wild, desperate expression in her eyes as she 
faced him. She dug her heels into the ground and heaved back. 
The stretcher slid over the ground for a foot or so, then stopped. 
She moved back, heaved again. Once more the stretcher moved, ■ 
came to an abnjpt stop. 

‘Pull, can’t you?’ Eilis muttered. 'Get your weight into it.’ 

Her face w'as set, her breath whistled in her dry throat. She 
strained on the rope, dragging the stretcher slowly over tlie 
uneven ground on to the fainvay. Once there it began to move 
more easily and she turned, holding the rope over her shoulder, 
bowed down, and dragged the stretcher steadily towards the 
wood. 

But it was still a desperate task. She staggered on, deter- 
mined to reach the wood, her strcngtli draining out of her. She 
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Ecgan to sway to right and left as riie went and Ellis atrscd her 
IS he was zigzagged about, but she was unaware of him. Noth- 
ing existed for her but the stretcher and her failing strength. ' 

Ellis looked back. They had made progress. The trench was 
fio longer in sight. The roof of the clubhouse was disappearing 
behind the gentle slope of the fairway, and as he looked, the 
toof disappeared altogether. 

Grace suddenly dropped to the ground. She Iciy panting, her 
face shiny and white. For a moment she was done. Even Ellis 
could see that, and shrugging impatiently, he waited for her to 
recover. 

After a few minutes, she sat up, ran her fingers through her 
tangled hair. 

T’U have to rest,’ she said, trying to control her ^laboured 
breathing. ‘It’s early still. I can’t go on until I’ve bad a rest’ 
In spite of her exhaustion, she smiled at him. She looked quite 
pre^ when she smiled, and seeing the change in her, Ellis was 
irritated. He liked to tliink of her as a poor thing, to sneer at 
her plainness. ‘You’re heavy,’ she said as if it was a joke. 

‘You’re soft,’ Elh's snapped back. Tou haven’t any guts,’ 
but again she missed lus spitefulncss as she was opening the 
suitcase and was not looking at him. 

She pulled out a package wrapped in a napkin, sat beside 
him. 

‘You must be hungry,’ she said, opening the napkin and 
handing him a sandwich. ‘The bread’s a bit stale, but we can 
cat it.’ f 

Without looking to sec if she had anything for herself, Ellis 
snatched the sandwich from her and began tearing at it with 
his sharp little teeth. 

But the bread lay in his dry mouth, chob'ng him, and his 
stomach cringed. He dropped the sandwich on the grass, tried 
to s\vallow what he had in his mouth, turned his head aside 
and got rid of it. He lay back, disappointed and alarmed. He 
knew' for certaLn now that he was ill, and he looked anxiously 
at Grace to see if she realised just how ill he was. 

She was watching him, a concerned look on her face. 

*It’s all right,’ he said angrily. ‘I'm feverish. I shouldn’t eat,’ 
and he stared past her at the wood, wondering if she were 
schcmuig to desert him. 
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Tou’!! be all right/ she said doubtfully. ’You’re bound to 

have A little fever, but it won’t be anything.’ 

Tha/s aU she knew about it, Ellis thought bitterly. He felt 
hot, and he could fed the blood hammering inside his head. . 

‘That was ham in the bread, wasn’t it?’ he asked for some- 
thing to say. He was anxious not to let her know he was so 
light-headed. ‘I haven’t tasted ham for years.’ 

‘There was a tin of it in the refrigerator,’ she explained. 
They do themselves well here. They’ll miss it.’ 

He nodded, his eyes, feverish and bright, hardening. As soon 
as they found the place had been broken into, they’d send for 
the police. The police would search for them - might easily 
find them. He looked towards the wood again. It seemed to 
him then to be the only safe place in die world for him. 

They’ll come after us,’ he said uneasily. 

She was eating a sandwich, and was looking across the fair- 
way at tiie distant hills. There was an unexpected expression of 
peace on her face that angered Ellis, 

He tapped her arm sharply. 

They'll come after us,' he repeated when she looked at him. 

There’s time,’ she returned. ‘We’ll go on as soon as I’ve 
\ rested, but they’re uot Ifltely to come before nine. That gives us 
’"lore than two hours.’ 

‘It’s all very fine for you to talk,’ hi: exploded. You’re not 
crippled. You can talk about time. You can run if they come, 
but I can’t; Fm stuck!’ 

TtTl be all right,’ she said quietly, soothingly, ‘We’ll find 
somewhere to hide in the wood. Fm not going to run away.’ 

ijliat was really what he wanted to Imow. He would have 
h'ked to have asked her why she wasn’t going to run away, but • 
he thought it might not be safe. She might stop to think why 
she was staying with him, and realise that she had no reason 
to; that she could leave him now and make sure of getting 
array. If she couldn’t see that he wasn’t going to point it out 
to her. 

*Fm not leaving you,’ she said suddenly, answering_his^ 
unspoken question. She looked him straight in the face. ‘You 
helped me . . . gave me food The least I can do is to help . 
you now, although you haven’t been very nice to me.’ She bit 
her lip, flushed. ‘But then I’m used to that,’ she added without 
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bitterness. ‘No one has ever been kind to me. It’s funny, but 
you’ve been nicer to me than anyone else I’ve known.’ 

He thought of the squashed pic he had flung at her. He saw 
her sitting on the floor eating the broken jam tart from the 
sticky paper bag. ‘Fo« helped me. You've been nicer io me than 
anyone else Fve kncncii.' All right, if she was such a fool to take 
tliat kind of treatmenrhe’d give her some more of it 

‘Well, get on,’ he said roughly. ‘I don’t want to listen to a 
lot of slop. You’ve rested long enough. Get on!’ 

Meekly she picked up the rope, turned and began to drag 
the stretcher once more over the grass. Now that it Was slightly 
downhill the stretcher moved more easily, but it was still des- 
perately hard work. 

But she went on and on, staggering sometimes, slipping, 
panting. The progress was sure. The wood came nearer and 
nearer until she reached the shade of the first line of trees. She 
flopped down, her head drooping, her lungs almost bursting. 
He could see she was utterly spent, so he said nothing. He stared 
at tlte wood with suspicious eyes, waited impatiently. 

There was a thick, uneasy feeling in his stomach and the light 
air}' faintness inside his head worried him. He was hot; his skin 
felt dry, and every now and then a shiver would run through 
him. He imagined himself spending days in die open, getting 
steadily worse until the girl, losing her nerve, went for help. 

With fingers that trembled he took out a carton of Player’s, 
lit one. When he inhaled the smoke, the trees and the sky seemed 
to get mixed up and spin before his eyes. He continued to 
smoke, not caring how he felt until the sour sickness rose in his 
mouth, forcing him to throw the cigarette away, and to lie still, 
fighting his queasy stomach. 

Grace was on her feet now. She moved into the wood, but 
he was feeling too bad to care where she went He shut his eyes 
and waited. 

She seemed to be away a long time, and when she did come 
back she had to shake him gently before he opened his eyes. 

He heard her say something but he couldn’t understand 
what she was trying to tell him. 

‘I’m going to be ill,’ he muttered. T’vc got a fe\’er. Don’t 
botlicr me with anything. You’ll have to do it all yourself,’ 

He felt the cool firm hand on his forehead, 
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PART TWO 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


‘Don’t bother me with anything. You’ll have to do it all your- 
self,’ Ellis had said, and Grace accepted the trust without 
hesitation. 

There was something about Elh's that impressed her. She 
knew he was no ordinal}' man in spite of his mean, ratty face 
and his shabby clothes. His ruthlessness lifted him out of the 
common rut, and to her mind made him a member of tlie 
ruling class that always inspired her with awesome respect. His 
sudden collapse, his fear of pain, and his present helplessness 
had aroused her pity, and now she felt she couldn’t possibly 
desert him. She was in his debt, she told herself; he had helped 
Jjcr; it was her turn to help him. She latew that he would have 
shown her no mercy had their positions been reversed, but that 
didn’t matter. She wouldn’t have expected any other treatment. 
She had said truthfully that no one had ever been kind to her. 
In that bitter sentence she bad summed up the stor}' of her 
past life. 

Ever since she could remember, Grace had been unwanted. 
Her mother, Lucy, married at the age of seventeen to a man 
twenty years her senior, had been wild and undisciplined. She 
was attractive and without morals and had a wealmess for men. 
She married George Clark, a dour, narrow-minded railway 
signalman, whc.a she discovered that she was pregnant. The 
father of tlie unborn child could have been any one of die dozen 
young men with whom she had been associating. She hoped 
that George Clark would be deceived into thinking tlie child 
' was his, but Clark was not quite such a simpleton. He provided 
a home for the child, Grace, when she w.as bom, but he made 
certain that his wife should not forget that she was a 'fallen 
woman’, and consequently Luej' could scarcely bear the sight 
of the child, who spent an unhappy, unloved and lonely 
existence. 
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fussing over him. She ran the house, did die shopping and ckcd 
out his meagre savings with careful economy. 

At the end of the seven days, Clark would not hear of lier 
returning to her Station. A request for an extension of leave 
was refused. Nursing orderlies w’erc at a preraiiun and Clark 
was not considered to be in any immediate danger. But he 
could not bear to be left on his own, and forced Grace to desert. 
He hid her in the house so cunningly that when the Service 
police called they failed to find her. 

. This situation terrified Grace, and when she tried to per- 
suade Clark to let her give herself up, he forgot his illness and 
resorted to the razor strop again. 

Unable to go out, or even show herself at the windows, 
Grace spent three anxious weeks witli Clark, who made her do 
cvcrytliing for him, not lifting a hand to help himself. His fear 
of dentil turned to soured bitterness, and he again vented his 
hatred of his wife on Grace. 

Then one night, during an air raid, a bomb scored a direct - 
hit on the house, killing Clark and blowing Grace across the 
'street. She recovered in hospital, her car-drums broken, and the 
unfriendly world in which she had lived for nineteen years 
shrouded in an impenetrable silence. 

There had been a number of casualties in the street, and ^ 
realising her position, Grace pretended she had lost her memory " 
and did not Imow who she was. 

She was sent to a home where she learned to lip read, while 
the authorities endeavoured to find, out her name and her 
backgroimd. As soon as she was well enough and had mastered 
lip-reading sufficiently well, Grace ran away from the home, 
frightened that they would find out she was a deserter. 

Hunger drove her to steal. She was arrested, tried as a first 
offender, put on probation while inquiries were made about 
her. Again she ran aw’ay, and again hunger drove her to steal. 
Arrested once more, she came up before a tired and irritable 
magistrate who promptly sent her to prison. 

Released after serving her sentence,- she had registered with 
the Deaf and Dumb Friendship League but had received no 
help from tlicm, and had it not been for Elfis she would now be 
in prison again. 

She did not allow herself to think of the future 
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helpless; scarcely conscious. Her lesponsibilily was heavy. She 
had to find somewhere for them to hide, place not likely to 
be discovered by the police when they came to look fa them. 

She bent over Ellis, touched his face. His skin was dry and 
hot, and he mattered uneasily, moved his head away. 

Carefully she went through his pockets, hoping to. find om 
who he was. His identity card told her that his name was Davie 
Ellis and that he lived in Russell Court Mews. Apart from the 
identity card he had no other papers on him, and only nine 
shillings and sixpence in his trousers pocket. 

As she handled his clothes she found they were wet; even his 
soiled shirt felt damp .when she touched it. She stood up, 
frowned across the fairway while she thought. She’d have to 
get him out of those wet things, otherwise he’d get pneumonia. 
She became aware that her own skirt and coat were damp and 
the thought of getting ill herself alarmed her. 

She would have to return to the clubhouse and get a change 
of clothes for them both. With difficulty she dragged the 
stretcher further irito the wood and tied- her handkerchief to % 
nearby tree marking the place where she left him in case there 
was an emergency and she had to find him again quicldy. 

She touched his arm. 'I’m going to the clubhouse. I'shan’t be 
long;’ but he didn’t appear to understand what she said. 

'I’d ratlier'die than be caught,' he mumbled. ‘You’re not to 
send for a doctor.’ 

‘You vmn’t die,’ she repeated again, wishing, she was as con- 
fident as she tried to sound. 

She took his watch out of his wallet, saw it was a quarter to 
eight. She’d have to hurry, although she was pretty sure tiiat 
no one would appear on tlie course imtU after nine. 

Golf is a rich man’s game, she Teasoned, and rich men don’t 
get up and play golf as early as this. 

All the same, she hurried down the fairway, keeping a sharp 
look-out for any sign of life, but she saw no one, afad arrived at 
the clubhouse a little breathless but calm. 

She went in through the front door, which she had left on 
the latch, and made her way to the ladies’ room at the far end 
of the passage. 

Cautiously she pushed open tlie door, glanced in. The room 
was small and dark. Around the walls were wooden lockers, 
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and a row of -waih-band basins stood in the centre of the roomt 
She entered, dosed the door. 

She staced at herself in the long mirror above ilic basins, 
pulled a little face. She looked dirty and dishevelled, her hair 
was knotted and hiuig limply each side of her white face. She 
stripped o5 her coat and blouse and ran water into a basin. 

The water was cold but refreshing, and she fdt better after 
she had rubbed her slun red with the towel she found hanging 
- on a hook behind the door. She took a comb from her bag and 
'' did her hair, pulling at the tangle impatiently, hurting herself. 

It was a hurried toilet, but she had no time to*sparc. She 
was longing for a cup of tea, and when she had finished doing 
her hair, she ran down the passage into the katchen and put on 
the kettle. 

She returned to the ladies’ room armed witli a long screw- 
driver she had found in the kitchen. She broke open a locker, 
found nothing in it except a bag of dubs, broke open another. 
Before she found what she wanted, she bad bro.hcn open more 
than a dozen of the lockers, ana time was passing. 

She feverishly slipped out of her wet skirt, put on a lig’'t 
tweed skirt she had found in one of the lockers. ^ wod sweater, 
a weathcr-preof jerkin and a dark blue beret completed her 
change of clothes. After further delay she found a pair of nail- 
'studded shoes that fitted her, and tJten she stepped to the mirror 
to study the completed effect. 

Ves, she looked better, almost attractive. She smiled at her- 
self, exdted with the new clothes, and with her changed appear- 
ance, She rolled up her old clothes and took them with her to 
tlic kitchen, where she found the kettle boiling. 

She made tea, cut herself several slices of bread and butter, 
and while she was eating she collected together the remaLtung 
. food she found in the refrigerator. 

The tea revived her spirits, and she felt that die posiuoa 
wasn’t after all so desperate as she had at first thought. Perhaps 
' , die police wouldn’t come, and if they did, they might not think 
of looking for them on the course. 

Now she would have to get Ellis some clothes, and leaving 
the kitchen she went along the passage to the men’s room. 

This room was much bigger than the women’s roo.m. Lockers 
took up nearly all the available space, and onr ' 
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helpless; scarcely conscious. Her responsibility was heavy. She' 
had to find somewhere for them to hide, a place not likely to 
be discovered by the police when they came to look foi them. • 

She bent over Ellis, touched his face. His skin was dry and 
hot, and he mattered uneasily, moved his head away. 

Carefully she went through his pockets, hoping to. find out 
who he was. Plis identity card told her that his name was David 
Ellis and that he lived in Russell Court Mews. Apart from the 
identit>’ card he had no other papers on him, and only nine 
shillings and sixpence in his trousers pocket. 

As she handled his clothes she found they were wet; even his 
soiled shirt felt damp when she touched it. She stood up, 
frowned across the fairway while she thought. She’d have to 
get him out of those wet things, otherwise he’d get pneurnonia. 
She became aware that her own skirt and coat were damp and 
the thought of getting ill herself alarmed her. 

She vmuld have to return to the clubhouse and get a change 
of clothes for them both. With difhailty she dragged the 
stretcher further ihto the wood and tied-her handkerchief to a_ 
nearby tree marking the place where she left him in case there 
was an emergency and she had to find hini again quieWy, 

She touched his arm. ‘I’m going to the clubhouse. I'shan’t be 
long;’ but he didn’t appear to understand what she said. ' ■ 

‘I’d railier die than be caught,’ he mumbled, ‘You’re not to 
send for a doctor.’ 

‘You vmn’t die,’ she repeated again, wishing she was as con- ■ 
fident as she tried to sound. 

She took his watch out of his wallet, saw it was a quarter to 
eight. She’d have to hurry, although she was pretty sure .tliat 
no one would appear on die course until after nine. 

Golf is a rich man’s game, she reasoned, and rich men don’t 
get up and play golf as early as this. 

AU the same, she hurried down the fairway, keeping a sharp 
look-out for any sign of life, but she saw no one, and arrived at 
the clubhouse a little breathless but calm. 

She went in through the front door, which she had left . on , 
the latch, and made her way to the ladies’ room at the far eni 
of the passage. 

Cautiously she pushed open the door, glanced in. The room 
was small and dark. Around the walls were wooden lockers, 
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and a row of ^^1:-fiand basins stood in the centre of the room( 
She entered, closed the door. 

She stared at herself in the long mirror above ilic basins, 
prilled a little face. She looked dirty and dishevelled, her hair 
was Imottcd and hung limply each side of her white face. She 
stripped off her coat and blouse and ran water into a basin. 

The water was cold but refreshing, and she felt better after 
she had rubbed her sldn red with the towel she found hangbg 
on a hook behind the door. She took a comb from her bag and 
did her hair, pulling at the tangle impatiently, hurting herself. 

It was a hurried toilet, but she had no time to>spare. She 
was longing for a, cup of tea, and when she had finished doing 
her hair, she ran down the passage into the lutcbcn and put on 
the kettle. 

She returned to thc'ladics’ room armed with a long screw- 
driver she had found in the kitchen. She broke open a locker, 
found nothing in it except a bag of clubs, broke open another. 
Before she found what she wanted, she had brolpn open more 
than a dozen of the lockers, and time was passing.* 

She feverishly slipped out of her wet skirt, put on a light 
tweed skirt she had found in one of the lockers. A wool sweater, 
a weather-proof jerkJn and a dark blue beret completed her 
change of clothes. After further delay she found a pair of nail- 
'studded shoes that fitted her, and ilien she stepped to the mirror 
to study the completed effect. 

Yes, she looked better, almost attractive. She smiled at her- 
self, excited with the new clothes, and with her changed appear- 
ance. She rolled up her old clothes and took tliem with her to 
the kitchen, where she found the kettle boiling. 

She made tea, cut herself several slices of bread and butter, 
and while she was eating she collected together the remaining 
. food she found in the refrigerator. 

The tea revived her spirits, and she felt that the position 
wasn’t after all so desperate as she had at first thought. Perhaps 
tlte police wouldn’t come, and if they did, they might not think 
of looking for them oh the course. 

No^v she would have to get Ellis some clothes, and leaving 
the kitchen she went along the passage to the men’s room. 

This room was much bigger than the women’s room. Lockers 
took up nearly all the available space, and once more Grace 
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began to attack the narrow wooden doors with her screw-driver. 

She was fortunate to find a sweater and a pair of flannel 
trousers in the first locker, and a leather jerkin in Ae next. The 
thir(f provided a pair of ^oes she thought might fit Ellis, and 
also two pairs of socks. . . - 

She gathered these articles into a bundle, wished she could = 
find an overcoat She paused to look around room; her heart, 
gave a great bound, stopped beating for one agonised second^ 
and then fluttered against her ribs so quickly she could scarcdy 
breathe. 

Sitting on a straight-backed wooden chair at the far end of . 
the room was -a young man in a canary-coloured sweatCT, 
immaculate flannel trousers, and a pale yellow shirt His straw- 
coloured hair was thick and neat and shone like honey. His 
rather fleshy but distinctly handsome face was heavily sun- 
burned. In his long thick fingers he held a mashie-niblick and 
he looked at Grace with the most startling green eyes she had 
ever seen. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


^ Grace stood staring stupidly at the young man, tinablc to move, 
'• like a rabbit facing a stoat. 

‘I don’t thinlt the Secretary like.s ladies to come into *Jus 
room,’ the young man said and smiled. He had a pleasant, 
rather charming smile but Grace was too frightened to appreci- 
ate it ‘And I’m sure he’ll have a fit when he secs the damage 
you’re doing.’ . 

Still she had nothing to say. 

‘I’m sorry to have given j’ou such a shod:,’ tlie 5nung man 
went on. He lifted the golf club, eyed its glistening steel head,- 
turned it slowly between his fingers. ‘You gave me a bit of a 
'■> 'Sftjck, too.’ He glanced swiftly at her. 'I don’t remember^eeing 
ou here befo' e. Are you a new member?’ 

Her one thought now w:»s for Ellis. She had walked into a 
trap, but Ellis mustn’t suffer for her stupidity. Wlm would 
happen to him when they took her away? she asked herself. 
‘I’d rather die than be caught,’ he had said, and she felt he had 
meant it. But she couldn’t let them take her away knowing that 
he was out there in the wood, ill, almost unconscious and alone. 

There was no one else in the clubhouse except this man. If 
she could trick him into letdng her go then everything might 
still be all right, but how was she to do it? He seemed harmless 
enough; puzzled, rather interested, but harmless. It would be 
useless to try to run away. He would be able to run much faster 
than she, and he looked powerful. Even the desperate idea of 
knocking him over the head went through her mind, bur she 
’ knew it was no use trying that sort of thing with a man like this. 

‘No,’ she said, ‘I’m not a member.’ 

‘I thought not,’ the young man said. *I beUeve ycc’'ve ccc 
hold of Vi^itworth’s trousers. Of all the members cf th& 
club Whitworth is the most fussy. Of course, yec 
know that, but you shouldn’t really take them. He > ss.'' 
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r>o point in getting into trcnblc^ith the police.* 

She wanted to give up thc'clothcsj but remerab'ering Eilis's 
wet suit, she iuicv/ she must keep them. He had to have a change 
or he’d get pneumonia, she told herself. 

'Leave me alone,’ she said wildly. 'I'm not doing you any 
harm. Why can’t you mind your own business?' 

' The young man frowned, pursed his lips. His face reddened 
and he looked embarrassed, 

‘Well, I suppose you’re right. Quite franMy, I don’t care 
what you do. I’m not public-spirited. I don't care much what 
happens to other people’s property, nor my own for that matter, 
but for your sake I’d advise you to put that stuff back.' He 
eyed her, then abruptly shrugged his shoulders, 'Oh, well, 
please yourself. I’m not going to interfere. You mustn’t under- 
estimate the police. They’re bound to catch you in the end, you 
know.’ He took out a bunch of keys from his trousers pocket, 
fitted one into the locker near him, opened it, took from it a 
bag of clubs. ‘Well, I’m off,’ he went on. ‘If I were you, I’d 
leave that stuff and be off, too.’ He slung the bag over his 
shoulder, moved towards her. 

Grace backed away but he made no attempt to get nearer to 
her than it took him to reach the door. 

‘The Secretary comes at nine o’clock,’ he said as he opened 
the door. ‘I’d be off before then. If they ask me about ibis I 
won’t know anjnhing. Do you understand?’ He looked at her, 
smiled ‘Goed-bye’. He went out of the locker room and closed 
tltc door behind him. 

Grace stood motionless, not believing that he had gone 
furilicr than the other side of the door. She felt a desperate 
sense of frustrau'on not to be able to hcfir his receding footsteps. 
She waited, clutching the bundle of clothes, her hcan slowly 
resuming its normal beat. 

Then she saw him again thro-.gh the window. He was stroll- 
ing towards the first tee, one hand in his pocket, a faintly bored, 
disinterested expression on his face. 

She watched him select a bail, tee tip, and then draw a 
wooden dub from the bag. 

He stepped up to the ball, touched the ground behind it with 
die dub, then swaing. It was an effortless performance; the dub 
head striking the ball squardy. The ball, flew away, curving 
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slighdy to the left, then straightening. Grace watched the little 
white sphere, sharply outlined against the blue sky. It seemed 
to go on and on, until it dipped sharply, fell to the groimd, ran 
some distance before it stopped in the middle of the fairway, a 
few yards from die green. 

The young man dropped his driver into die bag and strode 
after the ball. He didn’t look back at the clubhouse, and walked 
in the opposite direction to the wood in which she bad left EUis. 
She dichi’t move until he had reached the green, chipped up to 
the pin and sunk the ball with a short curly putt. 

Then as he walked down a dip to the second tee, she rushed 
blindly from the room, seized the bundle of food she had left 
on the kitchen table, and ran to the door. 

A moment or so later she was pounding down tbe fairway 
in the direction of the wood. She had not run more than twenty 
yards before she caught sight of her white handkerchief tied to 
the tree. She wondered if the young man had noticed it 
(thou^t that he must have), and if he had guessed what it 
meant 

She was so worried and fri^tened tiiat she had ruined their 
chances of escape that she did not puzzle over the young man’s * 
strange behaviour. At the moment it was enough to ha\’e a 
respite, to have got out of a seemingly hopeless position so 
easily. 

She reached the wood, dumped the bundles on the grassy ran . 
to Ellis. 

He looked up at her with blank eyes. 

Ttis all right’ she said breathlessly. *I have got you some 
clothes. How do you feel?’ 

His lips formed words that she could not read. He was speak- 
ing to her in German, his mind wandering. 

She stared at his moving, lips, bewildered, 

T don’t understand,’ she said, kneeling beside him. ‘What is 
it you’re trying to say ?’ 

He frowned, closed his eyes, lay there limp, motionless. 

She was aware of the passing time. A glance at his watch 
told her it was now riemly half-past eight She must hurry. If 
she couldn’t find a hiding place in half an hour they would be 
•caught 

She rose quickly to her feet, untied the handkerchief, and 
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giving Hllis one more worried gisnee, walked into the wood, 
Hie trees grew’ close, and brambles, ferns and shrubs afforded 
plenty of cover. The undcrgrowtli was so thick tint she was 
forced to keep to tlic well-wom path leading into the wood. 

She walked for several minutes before she came upon a 
clearing. Here she paused, looking round. Two big tree trunks 
Jay side by side, their roots withered and rotting, their branches 
dead. She immediately saw the possibih'rics of a hiding place 
here, and ran over to the trees, excited and a h'ttle breathless. 

There was a space of about four feet between the trees, and 
it was already covered by a tangle of branches. Kneeling down, 
she peered up to the narrow tunnel formed by the trunks and 
roofed by tlie undergrowth. It seemed fairly roomy, and with 
some hesitation she began to worm her way inside. It was dirtj'; 
dry leaves, bits of broken twigs fell on her back as she crawled 
forward, but it was dry. Working with her bare hands, she 
began to enlarge the tunnel, gathering up the dry leaves, break- 
ing off the rotten branches. She knew that this was the best 
hiding place she would find in the time she had available. 
Later she would make other plans,- but for her immediate pur- 
pose it was good enough. 

She crawled out into the sunlight again, stood up and dusted 
herself down. She was dirty again, but the jerkin and skirt were 
not like her own cheap clothes, and most of the dust brushed 
off. 

She returned to Ellis and began to drag the stretcher along 
the narrow path leading to the clearing. 

It was again a desperate struggle, but she kept on, some- 
times falling, but getting up again, refusing to be beaten. 
Finally, not quite Imowing how she had done it, she reached 
the clearing. She collapsed on the ground and sobbed with re- 
lief; the muscles in her arms and legs aching, her bones feeling 
as if the}’ had been pulled from their sockets. It took her several 
minutes to screw up enough strengtli to complete her task, but 
she did manage to drag the stretcher into the mnncl before 
collapsing again. 

She had no idea ho-w long she lay in the darkness beside 
EUis, but it was some time. Finally she aroused herself, sat up 
and turned on the electric torch. 

The light revealed leaves, moss and fcnis, grooving so i'- 
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tiiat Aey formed a complete roof over their heads, Ae rou^ 
sides of the trunks, and Ellis lying still, bis face glistening with 
sweat, his mouth moving as he muttered feverishly, unaware of 
what was h^pening. 

She made him as comfortable as she could, gave him a drmk 
of cold tea, and then crawled out into the open again. She knew 
that' the police, if they came and if they saw the fallra tree 
trunks, would look further. It was her job to keep them away 
from ^s spot and without hesitation she walked back along the 
path to the fairway. . 

A distant dock struck the half-hour after nine as she moved 
cautiously towards the clubhouse, keeping dose to die wood, 
her eyes alert for any sign of life. 

The sun was warm, and heavy dew on the grass .soaked the 
tops of her shoes. She walked easily, the nails in the shoes 
gripping the ground. 

She passed the trench where they had spent the night, and , 
she moved more slowly, aware that her heart was thumping and_^ 
there was a dryness in her mouth. 

She could see the clubhouse now, and she stopped, stood 
behind a big elm and surveyed the building suspiciously. 

There was a bicyde leaning against the clubhouse w^, and 
two elderly men, wearing caps and mackintosh jerkins, stood 
near the first tee. One of them was waving his hands and now 
and then he pointed to die clubhouse. 

Grace wondered if they were talking about the burglary. 
The short, thick-set man who waved his hands seemed excited, 
and she guessed be was telling the other, man what bad 
happened, ' • 

Then her heart gave a lurch as a policeman came out of the 
dubhouse and joined the other two men. They, talked. The 
thick-set man continued to wave his hands, and Ae policeman , 
stood stolidly listening. ' 

After a few minutes of talk, the policeman began to wander ' 
around the dubhouse, his head bent as if he was searching the 
^ound. Grace watched him, fascinated. She knew he was look- 
ing for footprints, and wondered if she had left any, guessed 
she had. A moment later her fears were confirmed as the police- 
man kndt and appeared to be examining the ground carefiiily. 
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The two golfers Joined him, and suddenly he stood up and 
pointed to the wood. 

Grace caught her breath. 

So soon, she thought wildly. If he goes to the wood, bell find 
Ellis, and witliout pausing to think, she stepped from behind 
the tree and stood out there in the open. 

The policeman and the two golfers looked right at her. Not 
more than two hundred and fifty yards scp.^mtcd them, but 
none of them seemed interested in her and she realised it was 
■because she was wearing golf kit and on the course she was 
accepted as a player. 

She turned and began to run, I'.ccping on the top of the crest 
so that they could see her. - . 

She ran away fro.m the wood towards the second tee. After 
a few yards, she glanced back. Tlie policeman was waving at 
her; probably he was shouting, but, of course, she could not 
hear him. Slic again broke into a run, and reached the second 
tee, paused to lookback again. 

The policeman was coming after her. He ran witli a long 
steady stride and with a lot of speed. The two golfers trotted 
behind him, but he .already had a good fifty yards lead over 
diem. ■ 

Grace realised, with fear clutching at her heart, that the 
policeman could run fast - much faster than Ellis had run when 
he had tried to catch her. She would need all her speed if she 
was to keep the lead she had already, and turning, she raced 
over die wet grass of the fairway, running bUnd, not knowing 
where she was going nor caring, so long as she drew them away 
from EUis, 



CHAPTER NINE 


Police-Constable George Rogers dug his elbows into his ribs, 
threw back his head and sprinted over the grass. He prided 
himself on his prowess as a runner. For the past three years he 
had won the hundred yards and the mile races at the Taleham 
local Sports Meeting, and was now jhe proud owner of two 
miniature cups which adorned the mantelpiece of his bachelor 
quarters, * 

His younger sister, Emily Rogers (she was in service at the 
Manor House), e^essed” an opinion that the cups were 
polished tin and not silver as George Rogers so fondly 
imagined. Further, she had stated, if the two races 'had been 
open to all-cc.Tiers, instead of to a bunch of village Joafers, 
broken in wind by too many cigarettes, and cripples like 
George, she would have carried off the cups with her legs tied 
together. (A gross exaggeration, of course, but Emily was given 
) to exaggeration.) 

Although Rogers would never admit it to anyone, he knew 
Emily could beat him in a straight race. She had always shown 
greater aptitude for games titan he had, and this rankled. 

So now, as he sprinted across the fairway in pursuit of Grace, 
he felt a deep satisfaction. This was, once more, a struggle 
between the sexes, and he was determined to avenge past 
humiliations. He saw he was gaining on the girl, and as the 
distance between them shrank, he was able to make out the • 
expensive cut of her skirt and the quality of her leather jerkin. 
These two items of clothing had an immediate effect on 
George’s yokel mind. He had been brought up to respect the 
gen^. AU'his life had been spent in the country, where class 
distinction is sharply defined. On one hand, you have the people 
who own the land; on the other, the people who work the land. 
It was with the latter class that George dealt; his inspector 
dealt with the gentry. And as George turned this thought over 
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Jn Ws mind-Jiis long strides lost confidence. Tliis young ■woman 
obv'iousiy of the upper class if you ivcrc to judge by her clothe 
(and how else were you to judge ilicsc days?), although bchav 
ing in a suspicious manner, was not brcaldng tlic law. Then 
was no law against running across a golf course, and Gcorgi 
suddenly wondered if he wasn’t rushing blindly into a hideou: 
sitviation which might end by him receiving a severe reprimand 
He had made a point never to take acrion against anyone whe 
wore a collar and tic or a respectable costume •without first con- 
sulting his inspector. He was ambitious, and he knew only toe 
well how easily a police officer could lose promotion thimigl: 
ovcntcalousncss. 

He kept on, however, but the sting had gone out of his run- 
ning. Grace gained' a fetv yards, and the two elderly golfers, 
puffing and blowing in the rear, slowly closed the gap between 
Rogers and themselves. 

The more Rogers considered the idea that he was rushing 
into trouble the more he longed for the tall, dignified figure of 
-4 ;!s inspector to loom on the horizon. If he could only receive 
the official order to pursue this young woman be would have 
leapt fonv.ard and caught her in a moment, but the respon- 
sibility of chasing a Jaeger skirt and a Lillywhitc jerkin across 
the fairway undermined his morale. 

He saw the girl stagger, and to his alarm the gap between 
them closed sharply. Instinctively he slowed his own pace, and 
it was with relief that he saw the girl recover and once more 
speed on. The stumble gave him an idea. He stumbled himself, 
and then clumsily threw up his bands and pitched forward, 
rolling on the ground. 

He sat up slowly as the two golfers, the Club Secretary 
and tlic Captain of the Team, came up. 

‘Twisted my ankle, sir,’ he said apologetically, and touched 
his boot gingerly. ‘I’ll be all right in a moment.’ 

' ‘D.Tmn it, she’s getting away,’ the Captain of the Team 
snorted, breathing hcavih'. 

The Club Secretary, a fat man in his late fifties, was too short 
of breath to speak, but he waved his hands excitedly after Grace 
as she disappeared down a steep dip in the fairway as if to urge 
Rogers in pursuit. 

Rogers got slowly to his feet. 
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Ttt be all ri^t in a moment, sir,’ he said, nibbing his ankle 
and avoiding the reproachful eyes of the two rnen. ‘I suppose 
it’s all right to follow that young lady?’ he went on, looking up 
anxiously. *I know she’s behaving in a suspicious manner, sir, 
but it wouldn’t do to frighten one of the Qub members, would 
it, sir?’ . 

The Qub Secretary snorted. ‘She’s not a member, damn it, 
he sdd, struggling to control his laboured breathing. ‘And what 
die hell is she running away for?* ... . . 

‘If you ask me, she’s stolen those clothes,’ the Captain of die 
Team said darkly. *¥00 get after her, Rogers, We’ll take full 
responsibility.’ ■ . . 

^du will, sir?’ Rogers asked, his moon-shaped face lighting 
up. ‘If there’s a mist^e you’ll take the responsibility?’ 

‘Of course we will,’ the Club Secretary returned. ‘Get after 
her, man. She”! give us the slip if we’re not careful.’ . 

‘Oh, no, she won’t, sir,’ Rogers returned grimly. This was 
now quite a different ketde of fish. He had receiv^ his orders 
and he knew exaedy where he stood. The responsibility was .no „ 
longer his, and if this young woman thought she could get away 
from him, she was gomg to have the surprise of her, life. He 
refused to believe that there could be another girl who could 
run as fast as Emily. Admittedly, this young woman had a good 
start, but he’d catch her. Til get her, sir. You come on as fast as 
you can.’ 

He began to run in the direction Grace had taken, his long 
legs fairly flying over the grass. 

But the delay had been cosdy. Grace was no longer in sight 
To the left of the fairway was a rising slope which finished in a 
line of bunkers. To the right was a flat wide sttctch of grass. It 
was obvious to Rogers that the girl had run off to the left, and 
he pelted grimly towards the bunkers. 

In the meantime Grace had gone on without looking back. 
She expected to feel the arresting hand of the law on her^. - 
shoulder at any minute, but she ran on, her head down, her' 
elbows into her sides, her breath laboured. She fled up the steep 
slope leading to the fine of bimkers, skirted them and ran across 
the green.^ She was so intent on her running that she nearly 
cannoned into the flag, and shied away from it only just in time. 

Breathless, she looked over her shoulder. There was nothing 
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to sec except the line pf bnnlccrs, but she had no means of telling 
whether the policeman would appear at any moment, and she 
forced herself on. 

Arriving at the crest of the next slope she paused in dismay. 
A vast flat stretch of country without any cover lay before hex. 
At tlic far end was a green with an appropriate red Gag waving 
a warning at her. She looked desperately to the right and left, 
but it was all Gat expanse. She was going to be caught! She fel t 
that once she began to run across that coverlcss expanse the 
policeman would catch her, and she suddenly gave up, sinlting 
on to the spongy grass, limp and in despair. 

A tall, lean shadow of a man fell across the grass at her feet. 
She looked up fearfully, too exhausted to try to escape. Tj'.e 
young man in the canary-coloured sweater stood cr.-cr her. His 
golf bag was slung over his shoulder and his startlingly green 
eyes were sjTnpatlictic, 

‘Yoti seem to have made a bit of a mess ol it,’ ho said, 
'"here’s a policeman coming. Did you let him see yotir’ 

- She nodded, too tired and frightened to .spea 

‘Well, what arc yotl going to do? Give in t.amcly?’ 

She looked up. Did he mean to help hex? 

‘What can I do?’ she asked, struggling to her feet. 

‘Not much, but I might . , . ’ the yoimg man looked back over 
his shoulder. The policeman wasn’t yet In sight. ‘I think I will. 
Now, don’t say anjifaing when they come. Lcasx it all to me,’ 
He eyed her thoughtfully, ‘You’re deaf, aren’t you?’ 

Grace felt a hot, aimsoa wave rise to her face. 

‘Yes,’ she said. 

‘I thought so. All right, you leave cvciything to me.’ He 
glanced over hi: shoulder aj,ain. ‘You’d better knenv who I am. 
My name’s Richard Crane. I live m'cr there.’ He waved his 
hand tenvards tlic distant wood where Ellis lay hidden. 'Do you 
play golf?’ 

She shook her head. 

'Never mind; I'll tench you. It’s not a bad game. Let’s walk 
over to that green. I’ll put a ball dosra in ease the bobby is 
suspicion?.’ 

He dropped a b.all on tljc fainvay, selected an iron from die 
bag and hit the ball down the fairway on to the green. 

‘Looks eas>’, doesn’t it? But it isn’t. Here, have a trv'.’ He 
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gcthcr they walked towards tlic two men who had come to an 
abnipt standstill when tliey saw Crane. Rogers followed them. 

‘Good morning,’ Crane said cheerily to the Club Secretary. 
*You seem to be taking some pretty violent exercise this morn- 
ing. May I introduce my sister, Mrs Brewer, who’s staying with 
me?’ 

Tlie Club Secretary, red in the face and panting, opened his 
mouth and tlicn abruptly shut it. His eyes bulged as he glared 
at Grace. 

‘Your sister?’ the Captain of the Team repeated blanldy. 
'She’s staying with you?’ 

Tlon’t look so surprised,’ Crane returned, sraih'ng. 'I’m not 
doing anything out of the way by entertaining my sister, am I?’ 

‘Of course not,’ the Captain of the Team said hurriedly/ 
(‘His sister, my foot,’ he thought. ‘She’s no more his sister than 
I am. Why, she’s a shop-girl, a chit. Good Lord! Looks as if 
we’d run into a delicate situation. I suppose she’s his fanc}' 
piece for tlie m'ght I wonder if West has cottoned on to tlic 
situation,’) 

‘Julie,’ Crane said to Grace, ‘this is Mr Malcolm, the Captain 
"of tlic Club team (such as it is), and that gentleman who is so 
short of breath is Mr West, the Club Sccrctarj’. The gentleman 
in blue is George Rogers, who bowls for the village cricket team 
when he is not arresting deserving labourers for pinching a 
stray rabbit.’ 

Grace forced a smile to her frozen face. The three men 
regarded her with mixed feelings. They said nothing. 

‘Mis Brewer is deaf,’ Crane went on calmly. ‘She lip rcad.c, 
but she may not understand everything you saj’, so she’ll excuse 
you for not wclconung her on the first visit to tlic club.’ 

West, the Club Secretary, looked awkward, muttered some- 
tliing about being delighted to meet Mrs Brewer. 

‘The fact of the matter is the clubhouse has been broken into,’ 
Malcolm said, determined if he could to make Crane uncom- 
fortable (confounded cheek of the fellow to bring his piece up 
on the course), ‘and a number of articles arc missing. We saw 
Mrs Brewer on the course, realised she was not a member and 
called to her. She promptly ran away and we told Rogers to go 
after her.’ 

Crane raised his eyebrows. *You told Rogers to go after hcrl’ 
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he repeated. ‘What on earth for?’ He suddenly frowned. TVou’ra 
not suggesting that my sister has anything to do with your 
robbery, are you?’ ^ ^ 

Malcolm, who was a lawyer by profession, suddenly realise^ 
tiiat he would have to be careful, 

‘Of course rot, my dear chap,’ he said, and laughed. ‘Only it 
did seem odd that Airs Brewer should run away as she did.’ 

*I had no idea it was considered odd for anyone to run on 
the course,’ Crane said drily. He looked'at West. *I can’t re- 
member seeing anything against running in your local'rules.’ • 
Tlease be_,reascmable,’ West said uncomfortably. ‘Rogers 
called to Tvlrs Brewer and she promptly ran away. She is a 
stranger and naturally we were a litde suspicious . . . ’ 

‘I’ve already told you my sister is deaf,’ Crane returned 
patiently. ‘The subject is a painful one. She didn’t hear Rogers 
call and she was running Ijecause she wanted to catch me up. 

I had promised to give her a golf lesson and she was late. Now 
are you satisfied or do you really want to pursue this stupid 
business?’ 

Rogers thought it was time to say somediing, ‘That’s quite ^ 
all right, sir,’ he said eagerly. T quite understand how the mis- 
take occurred, and I hope I haven’t inconvem'enced the young 
lady.’ He was most anxious that Crane shouldn’t complain ter 
his inspector. ‘Well, we’ll get back to the clubhouse. I think this 
chap made off in the woods.’ 

Grace started imperceptibly. Only Crane, who was holding 
her arm, noticed her sudden agitation. 

‘Ifs no use looking for him in the woods,’ he said smoothly. 
*I think I saw the fellow as I came on to the course. He was 
walking towards the woods, but he turned off and'^ headed for, 
the raflway.’ 

‘You saw him, sir?’ Rogers asked, brightening.- 
Crane nodded, aware diat Grace was watching him. *It must 
have been the chap. He was carrying a large bvmdle under his 
arm. I suppose you want a description?’ 

Rogers had taken out his,notebook and was already moisten- 
ing the blimt pencil point with his tongue, 

■‘If you please, sir,’ he said. 

_»He was a young chap, about nineteen, I should think,’ Crane 
said without hesitation. ‘Tall, dark hair, in a blue suit and 
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brown sboos. He had on a green shirt and a blad: tie- He wore 
no hat and he had a slight limp. A pretty easy fcUow to spet if 
you’re quick.’ 

‘That’s so, sir,’ Rogers returned, beaming. ‘Well, Til get off. 
Thank you, sir, very much for your help, and I apologise again 
for any . . . ’ 

‘That’s all right, Rogers,’ Crane said, nodding. T hope you 
catch the chap.’ He looked at West and Malcolm. ‘Now may we 
, go on with our interrupted game?’ 

' ‘Of course,’ West said stiffly. ‘You’ll pay Mrs Brewer’s green 
fee when you come in?’ 

*I wouldn’t dream of forgetting,’ Crane said niodtingly. 
‘Sorry you had nil that run for nothing.’ He touched Grace’s 
arm and together they walltcd towards die distant green, leaving 
West and Malcolm to stare after them. 
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he repeated. *What oh earth for?’ He suddenly frowned. 'You’re 
not suggesting that my sister has anything to do with your 
robbery, are you?’ 

Malcolm, who was a lawyer by profession, suddenly realist^ 
that he would have to be. careful. 

‘Of course rot, my dear chap,’ he said, and laughed. *OnIy it 
did seem odd that Mrs Brewer should run away as she did.’ 

*I had no idea it was considered odd for anyone to run on 
the course,’ Crane said drily. He looked at West.' *I can’t re- 
member seeing anything against running in your local rules.’ • 

‘Please be^reasonable,’ West said uncomfortably. ‘Rogem 
called to Mrs Brewer and she promptly ran away. She is a 
stranger and naturally we were a little suspicious . . . ’ 

Tve' already told you my sister is deaf,’ Crane returned 
patiently. ‘The subject is a painful one. She didn’t hear Rogers 
call and she was running because she wanted to catch me up. 
I had promised to give her a golf lesson and she was late. Now 
are you satisfied or do you really want to pursue this stupid 
business?’ 

Rogers thought it was time to say something. ‘That’s quite 
all ri^t, sir,’ he said eagerly. T quite understand how the mis- 
take occurred, and I hope I haven’t inconvenienced the young 
lady.’ He was most anxious that Crane shouldn’t complain tu 
his inspector. ‘Well, we’ll get back to the clubhouse. I think this 
chap made off in the woods.’ 

Grace started imperceptibly. Only Crane, who was holding 
her arm, noticed her sudden agitation. 

‘It’s no use looking for him in the woods,’ he said smoothly. 
*I think I saw the fellow as I came on to the comae. He was 
walking towards the woods, but he turned off and headed for, 
the railway.’ 

T ou saw him, sir?’ Rogers asked; brightening.- ' 

Crane nodded, aw'are that Grace was watching him; *It must 
have been the chap. He was carrying a large bundle under his 
arm. I suppose you want a description?’ 

Rogers had taken out his.notcbook and was already moisten- 
ing the blunt pencil point with his tongue. 

■‘If you please, sir,* he said. ' 

Tie was a young chap, about nineteen, I should think,’ Crane 
said without hesitation. ‘Tall, dark hair, in a blue suit and 
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broTrn shoes. He had on n green shirt and a black tic. He vrorc 
no hat and he had a sh'ght limp. A pretty casj’ fellow to spot if 
you’re quicI'J 

‘That’s soj sir,’ Rogers rctunied, beaming. ‘Veil, I’ll get off. 
Tfiank you, sir, very much for your help, and I apologise again 
for any . . . ’ 

‘That’s all right, Rogers,’ Crane said, nodding. T hope you 
catch the chap.’ He looked at Vest and Malcolm. *Now may we 
go on with our interrupted game?’ 

‘Of course,’ Vest said stiffly, ‘You’ll pay Mrs Brewer’s green 
fee when you come in?’ 

'I wouldn’t dream of forgetting,* Crane said mockingly. 
‘Sorry you had all that run for nothing.’ He touched Grace’s 
arm and together tliej' walked towards the distant green, leaving 
Vest and Malcolm to stare after them. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


'He’s unconscious/ Crane said, his fingers on Ellis’s pulse. 
‘We’U have to get a doctor for him at once. I’m afraid he’s 
pretty bad.’ 

Grace wrung her hands. It was all going wrong. Ellis had 
said, 'If you get a doctor we’re sunk. You’ve got to work this 
out for yourself. I’d rather die than be caught.’ She had tried 
to get rid of Crane as soon as Malcolm and West were out of 
sight, but he wouldn’t listen to any of her excuses. He was kind 
and S5mpathetic, but firm, and she suspected her feeble efforts 
to evade his questions merely amused him, although he did not 
show it. A direct quest trapped her into admitting that she ha^, 
a companion who was ill, 

‘I Imew it,’ Crane said, smiling at her. ‘Don’t look so tragic. 

I knew you must have someone with you because you took those 
clothes. Then I noticed die stretcher was missing and saw the 
handkerchief on the tree. That’s where he is, isn’t it? In the 
wood?’ 

She nodded nuserably. 

•Well, cheer up. If he’s ill I may be able to help him.’ 

She instinctively felt that he would not give them away to 
the police, and besides, she did not know what else to do, sc she 
led him to the place where she had hidden Ellis, but now he 
was talking about a doctor - the one person Ellis had particu- 
larly warned her against. 

‘Oh, no!’ she exclaimed. "He wouldn’t wish it He ^id I 
wasn’t to call a doctor.’ 

■ Crane studied Ellis’s flushed face, wondered who he was and 
why this odd, deaf girl seemed so scared, 

*He’s not in the position to choose,’ he reminded her. ‘Don’t 
you understand? He’s very ill -he may die.’ 

She flinched, ‘I can’t help it,’ she said stubbornly. ‘He 
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’wouldn’t wish it. He made me promise.’ Slic added after a 
pause, ‘a promise is a promise.’ 

‘But he might die,’ Crane repeated p.aticntly. 

‘He knew tliat. He said he’d ratlier die tlian be - ’ She stopped 
in time, horrified she had sc ncarl}' given away tJtcir secret. 

‘Than be - what?’ 

‘Oh, nothing. It doesn’t matter. But you mustn’t call a doctor. 
I can look after him. I - 1 won’t let him die.’ 

Crane remained kneeling beside the unconscious K ills for a 
moment, then he shrugged, stood up, 

‘Who is he?’ he asked abruptly. - 

‘A friend of mine,’ siic returned guardedly. Feeling she 
sliould say more, she added, ‘he’s been good to me-’ 

‘That doesn’t tell me anything. Who is he? What’s happened 
to his leg?’ 

‘He fell. It’s broken, but I’ve set it. I thinl: irti be all right.’ 
She looked away, silent, a stubborn exprcssio.t in her cj-cs. 
r Crane frowned. *I would like to help you,’ he said, touching 
her ann so that she should know he was speaking. Tltc touch of 
his fingers on the soft leather jerkin sent a little shiver of 
plca.surc tlirougii her. It was a strange feeling iliat she had never 
before c-Kpcricnccd and she felt blood rush to her face. 

‘I can help you if you’ll tell me the truth,' he went on, not 
appearing to notice her embarrassment. ‘Wlio arc you? WTtat 
arc you two doing here? What sort of trouble arc you in?’ 

She longed to tell him, to be able to share the responsibilit}' 
with him, but she knew how .angr}' Ellis would be if she did, and 
tliat he would consider she had betrayed him. 

'Please leave me alone,’ she burst out, her mind crawling 
with sudden panic. ‘I don’t w.^nt your help. I want to be left 
alone. Please go asvay.’ 

He shook his head. ‘Don’t get e.vcitcd,’ he said, smiling. 
'All right, I won’t ask any more questions, but Fm not IcavLng 
you. You can’t manage alone. You may think >ou can, but it’s 
not possib’e. If you don’t get him under cover and give him 
proper care, he’ll die. It looks to me like pneumonia.’ His 
green eyes searched her face. ‘Would you mind if he dies?’ 

She nodded at once. 'Oh, yes, he’s been good to me.’ she 
said. ‘And I premised he wouldn’t die.* 
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And a promise is a promise,’ he said, teasing her. He 
looked again at Ellis. T shouldn’t have thought he would have 
been good to anyone,’ he went on thoughtfully. ‘Th^e’s much 
cruelty and bitterness in ihat face.’ 

She knew how cruel and bitter Ellis could be, but that made 
no difference nowi He had helped her when she most needed 
help, fcnowing diat there would come a time when she would 
repay hhn: that time had come. 

'We must get on,’ Gane said abruptly. *The lo^ injector 
isn’t a simpleton. lie wmildn’t have been put off with the tale I 
told Rogers, and he would have noticed the stretcher was 
missing.’ He bent over EUisi stared thoughtfully. This chap’s 
going to die if we’re not careful. You take Ae foot of the 
sixetcher and I’ll take the head. I don’t think he*!! be too heavy 
for you.’ 

Grace hesitated. ®Where are we going?’ 

To my place. There’s nowhere else, At least I don’t toow of 
any other place. Do you?’ 

She said, ‘No,’ slowly, 

'Well then, come on.’ , 

Still she hesitated. What would Ellis say to her when he 
recovered to find himself in a stranger’s house? She cringed, 
remembering Ws sneering eyes and bitter tongue. 

‘There’s no other way,’ Gane said gently. He was patient 
and land, appearing to understand why Sie hesitated. 

She nodded wearily, grasped the handles of the stretrher. 

It was heavy, but nothing seemed to matter to her iiow. She ‘ 
hadn’t succeeded in getting Ellis out of diis mess, and she was 
crushed by her failure. 

She walked down the narrow path, up a sUght incline and 
then down through more trees. The stretcher bowed her down, 
but she kept on, staggering a little as she walked. She would 
have liked to have heard an encouraging word from Crane, 
and for the second time that day, her deafness swamped her 
with misery. 

A few niinutes of walking brought them out of the wood to a 
narrow lane. At the end of the lane she caught sight of a red 
tiled roof, and guessed righdy diat this was Gane’s house. 

She looked back inquiringly over her shoulder, 
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It’s rJi right,’ he said. ‘There’s no one there. Go straight on. 
We won’t meet anyone.’ 

She continued up the lane until she reached a wooden gate 
leading to the house. Then she set down the stretcher, aware 
tliat her arms ached and her imccs were wcaia She pushed open 
tile gate as Crane came up to help her. 

*^Thc sooner we get him into the house the better,’ he said, 
looking up and down die lane. *Fcw people come this way, but 
\ we mustn’t take chances.’ 

EIUs groaned suddenly, starding Crane, who glanced at him 
sharply. Ellis half sat up, blinked round, his band going to his 
head. 

Grace went to him. She supponed his head and peered at 
him anxiously, but he didn’t seem to recognise her and a 
moment later his eyes dosed and he dropped back. 

‘Lct’s get him inside,’ Crane said, looking worried. 

Tlicy went up the twisdng drive, canning the stretcher 
between them. Once dear of the shdtcring hedges and trees, 

, Grace saw the house'. It was a big white bungalow with a staring 
red roof and red-painted window-frames. There was a gayncss 
about the building that pleased her. It stood in a garden burst- 
ing with colour and fertility, and the big lawn, stretching away 
to os^hadowing trees, was like a biUiaiti table. 

At tlic front door, she paused, set the stretcher down again, 

‘Well, here we arc,’ Crane said, coming to her. *You’rc safe 
now. No one ever comes here.’ 

She didn’t E,ay anything, but wailed, wondering what the 
nc.xt move was to be. 

He took out his bunch of keys and opened the front door. 

‘Let’s get him inside,’ he said, ‘and then we can see just 
how bad he is.’ 

They carried Eliis into the lounge-hall which was so 
luxuriously furnished that Gfcc paused to snare round in 
bewilderment. Crane, moving forward, pushed the stretcher 
against the back of her knees, making her stagger. 

She looked back at him. 

‘To your right,’ he said. 'The first door. Can ycra manage?’ 

. She pulled herself together, opened the door, edged her way 
into a bright room full of flowers and expensive fumiwrc. By 
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the window was a large divan bed covered with a red and blue 
embroidered bedspread. 

She was glad to set the stretcher down^ and she stood back, 
rubbing her aching arms while she stared round the room. 
She was stupefied by its comfort and richness; it was something 
she imagined only existed in furniture catalogues. 

*A 1 I righ^’ Crane said, watching her with an amused smile. 
*We’ll leave him for a moment and get you fixed up. Come 
along with me.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ she said hurriedly. 'Ke’s ill. We mustn’t leave him,’ 
*Now, don’t worry. I’ll see to him. While I’m fixing'him 
up I exp’ea you’d like a bath. Come along and don’t argue. 
rU show you your room, and dsen you can look after yourself.* 
Reluctantly she followed him into a room at the far end of 
the passage. 

'Will this do?’ he asked, standing aside.- 
She caught her breath. It was even more lavishly furnished 
than the o&er room, obviously to please a sophisticated woman,, 
*00?’ she repeated, staring at him. ‘It’s beautiful-You can’t 
mean it’s for me?’ 

•Why not?’ he said carelessly. ‘It’s nice, but nothing out of 
the way. It’s yours anyway until we decide what our plans, are 
going to be. There’s a bathroom through there. Make your- 
self at home.’ He walked past her, opened the door of a large 
fitted wardrobe. ‘You can borrow an3^ing in here. I think 
theyTl fit you, but I’m sure you won’t worry too much if they 
don’t.’ 

Scarce]^ believing her eyes, Grace saw the wardrobe was 
crammed with dresses, frocks and costumes. Without appearing 
to notice her astonishment he pulled open the drawers. 

‘There’s everything you need , . . even silk stockings. You 
ought to have a fine time making yourself look smart.’ 

‘But I cotildn’t . . . ’ Grace began, her face turning scarlet. 
‘You’ll like this stuff a lot better Aan Chrissy Taylor’s skirt,’ 
he said, smiling, ‘and this time you have permission to wear 
them.’ He turned suddenly to look out of the window. ‘They 
were my sister’s things. She’s dead. I haven’t disturbed the 
room. , It used to be hers. There’s no point in keeping this junk. 
You’d better use it.’ 
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'^Oh,’ Grace said, stepping back. ‘I •- cotddn’t. They’re too 
good for me . . . oh, no, I couldn’t . . . ’ 

An odd expression filtered through the green eyes but was 
instantly gone. Altliough Grace only caught a glimpse of it, 
she was puzzled, but looking at him again she .saw only the 
patient humorous expression in his eyes she had come to o:pcct 
to see and she was reassured. 

*Shc wouldn’t mind. You’d’vc liked her. She was alwaj-s 
ready to help a lame dog over o stile. She would want you 
to have iltose clothes, so please don’t be stupid. I'll leave you 
to have fl bath and to pick something that’ll suit you. I like my 
guests to look nice.’ 

He turned to the door but she stopped him. 

‘But I don't understand,’ she said breathlessly. ‘Why arc 
you doing this? You don’t know an>ihing about me. Why 
should you do this for a stranger?’ 

*I like to help people,’ he said casually. ‘Besides I think 
you’re in trouble. I've been in trouble myself and I know what it 
means to have help when everyone clsc’s liand is against you.’ 

-..He laughed. ‘And it makes me feel very virtuous.’ He ran his 
fingers through his straw-coloured hair. 'He’s in trouble too, 
isn’t he? He interests me. I have a feeling he’s bad, and bad 
people attract me. It’s morbid, I know, but they arc so much 
more interesting than the ordinary people one meets every day. 
Wlto is he? I wish you’d tel! me.’ 

'I don’t know,’ she confessed reluctantly. ‘I’ve been wonder- 
ing myself who he is.’ 

‘Well, we’ll find out,’ Crane said. 'Now I’ll get him into 
bed- You have a bath. Don’t worry about anytlunc. Vsnwn 
I’ve made him comfortable I’ll get you .some food. I haven’t 
had breakfast raysdf yet and all tins excitement has made me 
hungry.’ 

He went to the door, paused and looked at her intently. 
Again she thought there was an odd expression in his eyes, but 
as he was standing with his back to the light she couldn’t be 
sure. 

‘There’s a bolt on the door,’ he said. ‘I like bolts, don’t you? 
They give me a feeling of se..untv ’ His face lit up with his 
pica.sant smile and he went away, closing the door softly I 
him. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Lpng j'n the uccp sunken batli Grace ceased to think about 
Ellis. He slipped from her mind as easily as quicksilver slips 
through your fingers. Resting her head against the waterproof 
pillow at the head of the bath, her toes under the glittering 
chromium taps, she surrendered herself to a feeling of lassitude, 
and with closed cj'cs, allowed her mind to remain suspended in 
a vacuum of sensual pleasure. 

■ The bathroom was small but luxurious. Apple green tiled 
walls were divided by a broad band of shining chromium. 
The floor was checkered by green and black squares, and a 
small green lacquered dressing-table, before whidi was a thick 
white rug, was loaded with cosmetics, perfumes and toilet 
accessories. 

Grace had often seen such luxury on the films but the idea 
tliat she herself should have a room fike this took her breath 
away. 

Her mind was stunned by this fantaso'c transformation. A 
few hours ago she had been crouching in a damp trench in 
stolen clothes, wet, dirt)' and hunted by the pofice. Now she was 
clean, temporarily safe and in Im'e. 

She had read of people falling in love at first sight, had seen 
it happen often enough on the films, but she hadn’t really 
believed such a thing possible; but now, she realised it had 
happened to her. 

She had said to Ellis, ‘No one has ever been kind to ms,' 
and she had been grateful to him for throwing a ruined mear- 
pic in her face when she had been starving. She had ihoughr 
that act was kindness since she had no other standard frets 
which to judge. Then Richard Crane had come into her lift. He 
had been kind, giving her this unbelievable lurui)’, efferisf^ 
clotlics - not soiled, cast-off, unwanted clodiiog 
given her in the past, but model gowns and fastiauMe 
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“ the kind you saw in the windows of exclusive West End shops. 
He had saved her from the poltfe, taken her into his home 
without forcing her to tell him who she waSj and had been kind 
about her deafness. 

At first, she had been suspicious of this kindness, but now 
she was free of pam'c and could thiiilt clearly, she began to 
wonder if he too hadn’t fallen in love with her as she with him. 
Was that the explanation of his generosity and obvious desire to 
protect her? she asked herself. Surely no man would risk so 
much for a girl about wnom he knew nothing unless he had 
fallen in love with her? 

Like most uneducated, lower-class girls Grace was essentially 
a romantic. She devoured paper novelettes, and in her dreams 
lived the roles of her favourite film stars, imagining that some 
day a Prince Charming would discover her and whisk her away 
from poverty to a life of love, happiness and wealth. 

Since she had lost her hearing she had known instinctively 
that her chances of having a husband and a home were even 
more remote. But now her hopes flared up and against her 
better judgement - for, in spite of her romantic dreams, Grace 
was practical and no fool - she decided it was just possible 
that Crane had fallen in love with her. 

She wasn’t beautiful, she told herself, but perhaps he didn’t' 
think beauty was necessary. Perhaps he had seen at once that 
she would do anything to please him, would keep this lovely 
place of his perfecdy, would be loyal and true to him until she 
died. Tears came into her eyes when she thought of dying, of 
leaving him, old and lonely, to look after himself. 

She sighed, closed her eyes, and for a time her mind swam 
in a treacly sea of romantic sentimentality. 

Then abruptly she remembered her responsibilities. She 
couldn’t lie in the bath day-dreaming like this while Richard 
— she thought of him as Richard now — was nursing EUis. Her 
place was at his side. 

She scrambled out of the bath, dried herself hurriedly and 
although she wished to be witli him immediately, she could not 
resist pausing to powder herself with the huge puff on the 
dressing-table. 

Naked, the yellow ball of swan’s down in her hand, she 
looked at herself in the full-length mirror. Even to her critical 
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eyes she admitted tltat her body was pleasing, and she had a 
sudden, wild, unbridled desire to offer herself to Crane ns a 
token of her love and gratitude. Put the moment the idea had 
crossed her mind she shied aw.ay from it. The beatings she had 
received from her fostcr-fatlier had left scars on her mind. He 
had flogged into her die knowledge that her mother was bad 
and had given herself to any man who fancied her. Grace had 
accepted his doctrine that there was no worse sin a woman 
could commit and diat no decent man would ospcct her if she 
did yield to him. 

With a feeling of guilt, she hurriedly slipped into her silk 
WTap and sat on die stool before die mirror. Her hair, freshly 
shampooed, looked soft and wavj*. She ran a comb dirough it, 
still disturbed in her mind, and adjusted the thick tresses with 
clips. She hesitated before putting on lipstick, but her lips were 
so pale she decided die must make die best of herself if only to 
please Richard. 

Once again in the bedroom she slipped into the dress she 
had selected from the dozen or so costumes and frocks in die 
^wardrobe. It was a dress of deep blue widi a long, narrow V 
neck and three-quarter sleeves. She glanced at hcnclf in die 
mirror and was starded and delighted by die transformation. 
The dress fitted her ns if it had been made for her, and slic 
scarcely recognised herself, rcaUsing with delight that she was 
looking quite attractive. 

But diis was no time for preening, she told herself, and with 
a final glance into die mirror, she slid back the boll and opened 
die bedroom door. 

The smell of bacon frying told her where to look for the 
kitchen, and as she walked down the passage to a half-open 
door she suddenly felt self-conscious and almost dreaded to 
meet Crane again. Suppose she looked into his eyes and saw 
she was mistaken and diat he didn’t love her ns she diought? 
Suppose he didn’t find her aiiracuvc after all die trouble she 
had t.aken? 

Timidly she pushed open the door and looked into a beauti- 
fully appointed kitchen, fitted widi cvciy concciv.ablc labour- 
saving device, and decorated in white and royal blue. 

Crane was standing by an electric cooker, a cigarette in his 
mouth and a fork in his hand. He gltmccd round widi a smile 


when he heard her come in but when he caught sight of her the 
smile froze on his face and he gave a convulsive start 

There was a long pause, neither of them sayiiig anything. 
Grace went cold as she saw his sldn change from healthy tan to 
a greenish grey. Sheer naked terror had sprung into his eyes, 
his mouth was loose and slack and he seemed unable to breadie. 

The sh’ght clatter of the fork as it fell from his fingers on to 
the floor seemed to rouse him, and he attempted to pidl himself , 
together, his mouth twisting into a ghastly effort to smile. 

Grace stepped back, her hand to her mouth, her eyes wide 
with fright. 

T thought it was Julie,’ he said, the muscles in his face stiff, 
his eyes still dark with terror. T - I really thought you were ' 
Julie . . . ’ and abruptly he pushed past her and almost ran 
from the room, leaving her staring after him. 

With an effort Grace controlled her rising panic. She picked 
up the fork and mechanically moved the sflees of bacon in the 
luting pan. The electric kettle began to pour out a jet of steam, 
and she made coffee. She wouldn’t let herself think, forcing 
herself to complete the preparation for breakfast. When it was - 
ready she had a grip on her nerves and she did not flinch when 
Crane returned to ^e room. He too had himself under control, 
and the kind, humorous expression was once more in his eyes, 
but Grace drew away from him as he approached her, h-er eyes 
searching his face. 

T can’t say how sorry I am to have given you such a fright,’ 
he said. She smelt brandy on his breath as he spoke to her, and 
she flinched, moving still further away. Tlease forgive me,’ he 
went on. *I was thinking and I didn’t hear you come in. TTiat 
dress was one of her favourites, and - and well, you did look 
like her. It’s odd, but she used to dress her hair ffie way you’ve 
dressed yours. Y ou scared me out of my senses.* 

‘Oh,’ she said, instantly sorry for him, and no longer 
frightped. Tm sorry, too. I couldn’t think . . . ’ Without 
realising what she was doing, she put her hand on his arm. 

‘It was stupid of me,’ he said, patted her hand and moved 
away. It was a friendly gesture, but she was hurt that he so 
obviously avoided her touch. 'You see, Julie’s only been dead a 
few months, and I miss her - 1 miss her badly, and seeingyou 
so unexpectedly I thought . . . ’ for a fleeting moment the ralm 
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expression in his cyns slipped and she saw terror again there, 
but he quickly controlled himself ' . . . she’d come back.’ He 
picked up die coffee-pot. 'Well, come on, Jet’s cat. I’m starving 
and I’m sure you must be too,’ He looked at her quicldy, ‘And 
you so startled me I haven’t even said hotv nice you lool:, Why, 
you look wonderful.’ 

She Jmew at once that for thc first time since tlicy had met 
he was being insincere, that he didn’t tJiink she looked wonder- 
ful and that he wished she hadn’t put on tliat particular dress. 
She was .so di.sappointcd that she could have cried, blaming 
herself for spoiling a moment that could have been precious to 
ilicm both. 

Tou take the dish in and I’ll bring the coffee and toast,’ 
he went on, moving to the door. 

She pitted up the di.sh of bacon and mushrooms and followed 
him into the long, narrow sitting-room. He had laid iljc table 
and he set down the coffee and toast, took die dish from her 
and placed it on the hot plate, 

‘Now, let’s cat,’ 

" Butshccouldn’tundl she had changed the dress. 

*I won’t be a moment,’ she said and fled back to her bed- 
room. 

She hurriedly pulled the dress over her head, sending a 
cascade of hair clips flying in all directions, and tossed it on the 
bed. She ran to the wardrobe, opened it, snatched down a 
simple frock of gay-cbcckcd gingham from its hanger. When 
she had slipped into it, she went to the dressing-table and 
fluffed up her hair, leaving it loose on her shoulders. She knew 
she didn’t look so attractive in this dress, but tliat couldn’t be 
helped. She wasn’t going to risk any more insincere compli- 
ments from Crane, nor did she wish to remind him of liis dead 
sister. 

She returned to the sitting-room, paused outside to smooth 
down the dress, opened tlic door and went in. 

Crane looked at her .and instantly his face Jit up. 

‘Whar a nice child you arc,’ he said. To have taken nl! 
tint trouble just because I behaved like a fool. Come on and sit 
down. That dress suitsyou. You Imow you’re quite an attractive 
little thing . . . but pcrltaps someone else has told you that’ 

■S^'ith a feeling of suffocating h.appincss Grace Imew tins time 
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expression in his eyes slipped and she saw terror again tlicrc, 
but he quickly controlled himself ‘ . she’d come back.’ He 
picked up tltc coficc-pot. ‘Well, come on, let’s cat. I’m starving 
and I’m sure you must be too.’ He looked at her quicldy. ‘And 
you so startled me I haven’t even said how nice you loola Why, 
you look wonderful.’ 

She knew at once that for thc first dmc since tlicy bad met 
he was being insincere, that he didn’t think she looked wonder- 
ful and tliat he wished she hadn’t put on tliat panicular dress. 
She was so disappointed that slic could have cried, blaming 
herself for spoiling a moment that could have been precious to 
them both. 

‘You take the dish in and I’ll bring the coffee and toa,st,’ 
he went on, moving to tlic door. 

She picked up the dish of bacon and mushrooms and followed 
him into the long, narrow sitting-room. He had laid tlic table 
and hc>set down the coffee and toast, took the di.sh from her 
and placed it on the hot plate, 

'Now, let’s caL’ 

But she couldn’t until she had changed the dress, 
won’t be a moment,’ she said and fled back to her bed- 
room. 

She hurric^y pulled the dress over her head, sending a 
cascade of hair dips flying in all directions, and tossed it on the 
bed. She ran to the wardrobe, opened it, snatched down a 
simple frock of gay-checked gingham from its banger. When 
she had slipped into it, she went to the dressing-table and 
fluffed up her hair, leaving it loose on her shoulders. She knew 
she didn’t look so attractive in this dress, but that couldn’t be 
helped. She wasn’t going to risk any more insincere compli- 
ments from Crane, nor did she wish to remind him of his dead 
sister. 

She returned to tlic sitting-room, paused outside to smooth 
down the dress, opened the door and went in. 

Crane looked at her and in.stantly his face lit up. 

‘What a nice child j’ou are,’ he said. To have taken all 
that trouble just because I behaved like a fool. Come on and sit 
down. That dress suits you. You know you’re quite an attractive 
little tiling . . . but perhaps someone else has told j’ou that.’ 

With a fceh'ng of suffocating happiness Grace knew this time 
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he meant the compliment. He went on before Ae could think of 
anything to say. 'You haven’t told me your name. Won’t yOu?’ 

‘Grace,’ she jsaid, hesitated, remembering that the news- 
paper had mentioned her name, decided to lie. ‘Grace Stuart.’ 

He smiled. ‘A line old historical name. May I call, you 
Grace?’ 

She flushed scarlets 

‘Yes,’ she said, looking down at her plate. *Oh, yes, please.* 

This time he laughed. ‘We’ll have to have a serious talk 
before long, but there’s still a lot to do. You get on with break- 
fast. As soon as I’ve finished I must get that stretcher out of the 
way. It wouldn’t do for anyone to find it here.’ 

She suddenly thought of Ellis. 

‘How is - he?’ 

Crane shook his head. ‘He’s bad, but I’ve got him to bed 
and he seems comfortable. Perhaps you’d better keep an eye on 
him while I’m out. I shan’t be long. He’s still unconscious and 
he’s been raving. Did you know he speaks German? He’s not a 
German, is he?’ She was aware that he was looking at her 
intently. 

‘Oh, no ... his name’s David Ellis. I - I’ve seen his identity 
card.’ 

Tunny. He’s talking a lot of rot in German . . . 

Grace looked blank. ‘Rot?’ 

*Never mind,’ Crane said abruptly, finished his coffee and. 
pushed back his chair. ‘I’ll get off if you’ll excuse me. I want 
to plant that stretcher somewhere before anyone spots it’s 
missing. I’U take those clothes you borrowed too.’ As she made 
to rise he waved her back to her seat. ‘Finish your breakfast. 
You must be starving. When 1 come back we’U have a talk.’ 

She sat at the table long after the click of the gate swinging 
to told her that he had gone and left her alone with Ellis. 

What was going to happen to her? she asked herself. What 
plan would he make for her when he returned? She was un- 
certain now about his love for her. There had been no light in 
his eyes when he had looked at her, and yet he was so kind and 
understanding. She bit her lip with vexation when she thought 
of the fright she had given him. It was understandable for him 
to have looked like that although at the time he had frightened 
her. He had looked ghastly . . . terrified . . . almost as if . . . 
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but she caught herself up. Guilty? Wliy should she think he had 
looked guiltj’? Was that being loyal after all he had done for 
her? She got up quicUy, cleared the table and put llic plates, 
cups and breakfast things on the troUcy and pushed it into the 
Idtchcn. 

She’d better look at Ellis, she tJiought, although notv Ellis 
meant notliing to her. Her mind was obsessed with Crane and 
Ellis was a nuisance, likely to interfere W’ith Crane’s plans for 
her. 

She opened the bedroom door, entered. 

Ellis lay on his bad:, his face flushed, his hands clenched 
at his sides. He opened his eyes as she came up to the bed and 
stared at her. 

‘I’ve been waiting for you,’ he said in a low weak voice. 
*Whcrc have you been?’ 

‘You’ll be all right,’ she said, stooping over him. Wou’rc ill, 
but you’ll be all right.’ She spoke witliout thinking, aware with 
a slight fading of shame that she did not care what happened 
■V to him. 

‘How do you know I'll be all right?' he muttered, ugly rage 
in his eyes. 

Tou must keep quiet . . . ’ she began, broke off with a 
strangled gasp as his hands shot up and caught her round her 
tliroat. He dragged her down on top of him so that she sprawled 
across the bed, helpless in his grip. 

‘You bitchl’ he snarled at her. *You don’t give a damn now 
you’ve found a fanej’ man. You’re selling yourself to him, aren’t 
you? I know. You bitches arc all alike. You trade yourselves 
for clothes and a full bell)'. You don’t care what happens to 
me. Do you tliink he’ll care? He’ll throw me out . . . turn me 
over to the police ... so long as he can get what he wants out 
of you!’ 

Terrified, Grace stnick blindly at him, her fist hitdng him 
in the face. His hands slipped off her tliroat and he went limp, 
the effort of holding her being too much for him. 

She scrambled away from him, leaned against the wall, bar 
face white and her brcatli coming in laboured gasps. 

‘^'ou’rc wTong,’ she said. ‘Fm going to look after you . . • / 
said I would and I won’t break my word, but you 
like that.’ She suddenly became angry, TIow daieip’ ^ 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


Inspector James was a lean, grizzled man of sixty who had seen 
seivicc as a Regimental Sergeant-Major in the 1914-18 war. 

Tall, upright and impressive to look at, he stood on the door- 
step, his keen eye examining Grace with interested but cour- 
teous scrutiny. The rambling report he had received from P.C 
Rogers had raisjd his curiosity, and the confidential chat he 
had had with Mr West and Mr Malcolm liad shocked him. 

‘He says the woman is his sister,’ 7vlr West had said, while 
Mr Malcolm had smiled superciliously. ‘I don’t bclic\'c a word 
of it. She’s dressed all right, of course, but anyone with half 
an eye can see she’s his fancy bit. They’re no more alilcc tlian I 
MX like you, and besides, she looks like a h’ttlc shop girl.* 

‘And what’s more,’ Malcolm had put in, ‘they’re up tlicrc 
together undiapcroncd.’ 

Although disturbed by the robbciy at tlic clubhouse, James 
was far more startled to learn that secretive adultery was being 
committed in the village, and he hoped that a gentle hint in die 
right direction would terminate die sordid affair before it 
became village gossip. 

Inspector James considered it was the duty of the upper 
classes to set a high moral example, and since Crane was an 
exceedingly rich young man, and in spite of the fact that he 
took litdc acuve interest in the affairs of the village, James sail 
regarded him as a m.an of considerable influence. He thouglit it 
was in die worst possible taste for Crane to have some young 
woman living with him, and in spite of die subterfuge of saying 
that slic was liis sister, rumours would soon be rife and die 
whole nior.al structure of die youdi of the village might easily 
be undermined. 

Inspector James was expecting to be confronted by a blonde 
bcauw with scarlet finger-nails and even perhaps in a dinging 
n<fglig^. He was dicrcfcrc considerably surprised and 
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when he found himself face to face with Grace. He §aw immedi- 
ately that she was'not a member of the upper class and realised 
why Mr West and Mr Malcolm had voiced their suspicions. 
This young woman just could not be any relation of Crane s. 

Unlike Rogers he was not misled by the way she was dressed. 
Here was a young woman of the lower classes, he decided, of 
no particular breeding, attired in an extremely expensive but 
admittedly (and here he was a little disappointed) modest 
frock, with an unusually good figure and pretty legs (Inspector 
James had an eye for pretty legs, a subject he shared with 
nobody). Although the young woman was obtdously nervous, 
there was nothing shameless about her, and James found hm- 
self thinking it would be pleasant if his own daughter was as 
modest as this young woman seemed to be. 

‘Good morning, ma’am,’ he said, salutii^ and inclining his 
ramrod figure. ‘I hope I’m not disturbing you by such an early 
call, but T understand you may be able to give me some infor- 
mation concerning a robbery at the Taleham Golf Qub that • 
took place in the early hours of this morning. I am Inspector 
James, and this district is in my care. Up to now, I may say, it 
has been a very pleasant charge, but this robbery has spoilt a 
record of fifteen crimeless years.’ A wintry smile crossed his 
face. *¥00 will appreciate, I’m sure, ma’am, that people are 
nervous these days, and it would never do to let them think that 
we’re in for a crime wave. Enough of that is going on in London 
at the present moment, and we don’t want any-of it here.' He 
stroked his grey moustache, shook his head dolefully. ‘There’s 
only one way to stamp out a crime wave, ma’am,’ he continued, 
his eyes never leaving Grace’s white, tense face. ‘Immediate 
action must be taken to arrest the offender, and tha^ ma’am, is 
why I have caUed on you. Any information you may be able to 
give me will be treat^ as confidential and will be acted upon 
with discretion.’ 

Grace foimd the tall, lean figure was bearing down on her, 
and she gave ground, hypnotised by the gentle voice and the 
steady stream of words. 

■ Before she knew what was happening, James was in the hali, 
dosing the front door behind him. 

Tou have a nice place here, ma’am,’ he said, glancing 
round. »Not every newly-married couple can daim a home as 
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nice as this. From what Fvc seen of most of the new houses and 
that nasty utility furniture ifs better to stay single.’ He edged 
]jis way towards the .sitting-rocm. ‘It’s most hind of you to let 
me iif, ma’am,’ he went on. ‘I’ve had a long, tiring walk and 
I’m not as young as I was. alt}?cugh I mtjsm’t gnimhk consider- 
ing I’ve had four years of trench warharc and have been twice 
Mown sit}’ higli by high cxp!o.sivcs-* He opened the sitting-room 
door, stood aside to allow Grace to enter. 

‘I - 1 don’t kjiow an}’t}iing about the robbery’,’ she burst out, 
nerw thorcuglily frightened. 

TIic inspector r.pparanly did net hear tin's st.atcmcnt. He 
selected tlic most comfortable chair in die ream and lowered 
himself into it with a grateful sigh. 

‘A very restful and bc.tuuful room if I may say so, ma’am,’ 
he said, tlicn glanced up, his eyes suddenly piercing. ‘I am 
addressing Mrs Richard Crane, I presume?’ 

‘Oh no,’ Grace s.aid, her face turning scarlet. ‘I’m not .Mrs 
Crane.’ 

James raised lus eyebrovrs. He appeared to be too astonished 
to speak for a few racments. ‘Mot Mrs Crane?’ he said at last 
■■'Nmv, that’s very' odd. It’s not like me to make a mistake. 
Very' odd indeed. I understood there was a ycung lady staying 
witli Mr Crane, end I naturally supposed she w.as his wife. I 
did hear somewhere that he had married recently or am I 
tlunkJng of someone else?’ He shook his head. 'I may be. An 
old man's failing, I’m afraid. At one lime rny memory was 
remarkably good, but these days it’s unreliable.’ He slioo!; his 
head again. ‘Tlic penalty of old age.' 

Grace stood by the door, her Imecs weak and her Iieart 
hammering against-hcr ribs. She said nothing, waited. 

‘Perhaps you’re Miss Crane?’ James went on, his face light- 
ing up hopdFully. 

‘I - I’m Mrs Julie Brewer,’ Grace said desperately, remem- 
bering the name by which Crane liad introduced her to the 
Club Secretary'. 'I’m Mr Crane’s sister,’ 

‘I see,’ James said, looking at her thoughtfully. ‘His sister, 
eh? I see.’ 

There was a long, painful silence, then James went on, 'Well, 
Mrs Brewer, perhaps you can help me. I understand you were 
on the golf course early ilus morning. Is that correct?’ 
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She wanted to tell him to mind his otra busincjs but 
his uniform cowed her. 

'One more tiling,’ James said, rising to his feet. He vr^s, new 
firmly convinced that this 3 ’oung woman was not Cr.anc’.s sister. 
There was no resemblance, .and besides anyone could see she 
was out of place, in .spite of her good clothes, in tlii.s luxuiy 
bungalow. ‘Alay I fee ,vour identity card, ma’am? I make it a 
rule to note ilic numbers of all idendty cards of \dsitors who are 
staying some time in the village. It assists in many ways.’ 

Grace felt her face turn white. The room spun before her 
eyes and she kjicw James was watching her with suspicious 
interest. But she made an effort and pulled herself logctlier. 

‘Yes, you can see it,’ she said dully, turned to tlic door. *If - 
if you’ll wait, I’il fetch it.' 

T’m sorry to inconvenience you, ma’am, but it would be 
helpful,’ James said, sudden doubt in his eyes. If this young 
woman’s name was really Julie Brewer and if Crane returned 
suddenlj’, the situation might rum nwluvard. 

Grace went from the room, closed the door behind her. For 
'■mnoment she nearly gave way to blind panic. She wanted to 
run out of the house, to escape before it was too late, but she 
rcracrabercd Ellis, lying helpless in bed, and she fought down 
her fear. 

She stood hesitating, wondering what she was going to do, 
then decided to consult Ellis. He might be able to think of a 
way out, but as she moved down tlic passage, die front door 
opened silendy and Crane came in. 

Grace gave a gasp of relief and ran to him. He .saw at once 
that something was wong, and took her swifdy into die kitchen. 

*Wliat is it?’ he asked, his green eyes alight widi c.xcitcmcnt. 

'Tlicrc’s a poUceman here,’ she gasped out. ‘I - 1 told him I 
was Julie Brewer and he now wants to see my idendty card.’ 

A thin smile lit Crane’s face, 

^ ‘Inspector James?’ 

She nodded, clung to him. 

'It’s nil right,’ he said, pushing her ^ndy away. 'Don’t be 
frightened. I’U fix him.’ He took out his wallet and produced 
an identity card. In spite of his apparent confidence, his hand 
shook. 'Here, take this. It’s Julie’s. I forgot to hand it in. Study 
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!oo!:cd nt Crane, vrho had made a ilight, ■R-aming gesture. She 
hurriedly h.andcd the watch back to James. 

‘It’s very nice,’ she said, feeling something was wrong, and 
puzzled to see how carefully James was holding tlic watch, 
gripping it lightly by die ring at its head. 

‘Very, vcr>' nice,’ he agreed, slipping die watch back into its 
washlcadier bag. 'Well, I must get along. Please don’t bother to 
see me out. Good-day to you bodi,’ and he was gone before 
'' cidicr of them could make a move. 

As die front door shut behind him, Crane took a quid; step 
forward. 

‘I hope you haven’t a prison record,’ he said quiedy, ‘He’s 
just taken your fingerprints on that watch,’ 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


The hands of the little French clock on the rnantelpiece crept 
on towards a quarter to ten. Ellis, his ears^pricked, a sick sen- 
sation in his stomach, waited with agonised impatience. ^ 

What were they doing? Why didn’t they come? he asked 
himself. He had heard the rumbling voice of Inspector James as 
be entered the bungalow say, ‘It’s most kind of you, to let me in, 
ma’am,’ and Ellis cursed Grace for being a rash fool. (What 
was she thinking of, letting this fellow in?) He had heard the 
sitting-room door close, and then long minutes dragged by in 
silence, more nerve-racking than sound. 

Ellis tried to drag himself upright, but he found he was tCo " 
weak to do more than raise his head. Never had he felt so help- 
less and trapped, and sweat ran down his face with the exertion 
of his fear. Later, he heard the, sitting-room door open and then 
close, and he thought the policeman was now certain to come 
into his room. He pressed himself down in the bed, his lips 
snarling, his fists denched, but still nothing happened. A 
moment later he caught the sound of someone coming up the 
gravel path outside and heard the front door open. He recog- 
nised the step. Crane! he thought feverishly. Now what was 
going to happen? 

Again a long silence, then confused voices in the hall made 
his heart pound in his throat. He could scarcely believe his ears 
when he heard James say, ‘Well, I must be getting along. Please 
don’t bother to see me out. Good-day to you both.’ He wanted 
to rush to the window to make sure the inspector had really/'* 
gone, and he cursed his hdplessness. Then he heard Crane say 
to Grace, ‘I hope you haven’t a prison record. He’s just taken 
your fingerprints on that watch.’ 

So, that was it! Ellis raised his clenched fists aboye his head, 
his face congested with fury. The stupid little fool had fallen for 
one of the oldest police tricks in the world. She’d swallowed it , 
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hook, line and sinker, and now they were ISnished - kaput! as 
Hirsch would have said. It would only be a matter of hours 
before they came backin force, all because that little fool - 

He struggled up in bed, the room heaving before his eyes. 

’'Come in here!’ he shouted. ‘Don’t stand out there whisner- 
ing. Come in here, damn you both!* 

There was a pause, then the bedroom door opened and Crane 
came in. Grace, white and terrified, followed him. 

‘My^ dear chap, you mustn’t excite yourself,’ Crane said 
reprovingly. *You’re pretty ill, you know.’ 

EUis snarled at him, ‘I heard what you said out there,’ he 
shouted. ‘He has her fingerprints, hasn’t he?’ 

The green eyes darkened. ‘There’s no need to get excited^ 
about that. They haven’t a record of them.’ Crane glanced at\ 
Grace and a note of doubt crept into his voice. “You said they'^ 
haven’t, didn’t you?’ 

Grace looked beseechingly at Elh's, imploring him to keep 
silent. ‘They haven’t,’ she said, her hands unconsciously going 
to her breasts as if they pained her, ‘No - they - no, nothing 
like that.’ 

Ellis studied her, his mind tortured by jealousy. He scarcely 
recognised the drab, dirty, down-at-the-=heel girl who hfed 
shared the trench with him, who had sat on the floor crying 
while she crammed into her mouth the cheap food he bad 
thrown at her. The gingham dress set off her figure her freshly 
shampooed hair had golden tints in it. He felt a sickening desire 
for her, a physical urge he thought he had finished with for 
good. He was certain now that she had fallen for this rich, well- 
dressed fop. He had given her clothes, food and shelter, and rite 
was ready to make a prostitute of herself. She was determined 
that Crane shouldn’t know she was a jailbirdj so determined 
that she was prepared to risk the police coming, even if it did 
mean being caught. 

‘She’s lying,’ he said. It was a delicious moment for him to 
be able to explode this ridiculous bubble, to see her change 
colour, jto cringe away from him. He’d teach her to dress up and 
pose as a great lady. She’d come down again to his level fast 
enough when Crane knew she was a common thief. ‘She’s just 
out of prison. She’s a pickpocket.’ ' _ . — 

Crane stood still, Ms head slightly on one .side, Ms eyes 
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There ■was a long pansOj Aen he said to Grace, Ts that tfue? 

She began to ary helplessly, her hands covering her face. . 

'Of course it’s true,’ EUis said, 'the police are looking for her 
now.’ 

Crane ignored him. He took Grace’s hands in his, 

*Don’t be frightened,’ be said when she looked up at him. 
TU help you, only I must know if it’s true. Bfave they anything • 
against you?’ 

'Go on - lie,’ EUis sneered. ‘Try to make out you’re a plaster 
saint.’ 

Neither of them took any notice cf him. The warm, firm flesh 
of Crane’s hands about hers comforted Grace. She nodded 
dumbly, caught her breath in a rasping sob. *Yes.’ 

Crane made a slight movement, controlled himself. He re- 
leased Grace’s hands, ran his fingers through his straw-coloured 
hair. 

'This is very awkward,’ he said, and EUis, who was watching 
him closely, could see he was frightened. 

‘Get her out of here,’ EUis said, T want to talk to you.’- 

Grace turned on EUis. 

‘No! You’ll only tell him lies. You’re cruel and hateful. You 
?■' don t care what happens so long as you’re safe. You’U teU him 
anything to save your skin.’ 

Crane touched her arm. ‘Please go to your room and wait,’ he 
said. ‘We haven’t much time if we’re going to get you out of this 
mess. Please go, and be pau'ent.’ 

‘But you don’t know him as I do,’ Grace exclaimed, her voice 
rising. ‘He’U tel! you lies about me ... ’ She stopped abruptly 
when she saw his look of embarra^Snent. ‘AU right,’ she went 
on, lifting her shoulder' hopelessly. ‘If yon don’t want to listen ’ 
to me I’ll go.’ She stc.rted to cry again. ‘I don’t care what hap- 
to me! I’m so sick of it aU. Nothing ever goes right I’ve 
tried and tried . . . ’ 

‘Get out, you slobbering Utile slut!’ EUis screamed at her, 
beside himsdf widi exasperated rage, and he grabbed hold of 
die bedside lamp and made to fling at iser. 

Moving with surprising quickness, Crane snatched the lamp 
from him and put it down on the table. ‘Stop Aat,’ he said 
sharply. “You leave her alone.’ 

Grace ran from the room. 
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'She’s in love with you,’ EUis said savagely. “Well, you’re not 
having her. She’s mine! Do you understand.? You keep off, I 
know what you’re planning. Don’t you think you’re going to do 
what you like with her - you’re notl’ 

Crane pulled up a chair and sat down close to Elh's. 

'Never mind that,’ he said quietly. ‘If we’re going to help 
her, we’d better decide at once what to do.’ 

Ellis choked back his rage. There was something in the green 
eyes that startled him. 

‘Help her? She’s sunk, the fooll What can we do to help her? 
And remember, she’s mine. People don’t make mistakes with 
me; It doesn’t pay.’ 

‘Who are you, then?’ Crane asked, undisguised sarcasm in 
his voice. 

‘We’re talking about her, not me,’ Ellis said. ‘She’s a thief. 
Her name’s Grace Clark. She ran away from the W.A.A.F. and 
served ten days in Holloway for stealbg. She and I hooked up 
together after I’d saved her from the police. She was stealing 
froni a woman’s purse and I saw her do it The woman caught 
her, and if it hadn’t been for me she’d be in jail by now.’ He ran 
his fingers across his sweating face. ‘She owes me a lo^ the un- 
grateful slut, but I’ll fix her if she tries any nonsense with me.* 

‘You really think the inspector was after her fingerprints 
when he gave her the watch?’ 

'It’s an old trick,’ Ellis said, sinking back on the pillow. He 
was feeling exhausted and his fury drained from him reluc- 
tantly, leaving him weak and depressed. ‘She’s the kind of dope 
to fall for an old trick like that She’s fallen for yom tricks, too.’ 

‘You can leave me out of it,’ Crane said. ‘He’ll get her finger- 
prints checked, I suppose. Will that take long?’ 

Ellis shrugged. ‘I don’t know. They don’t waste time. He’ll 
know by tomorrow, that’s certain; maybe today.’ 

‘Unless I get hold of the watch first,’ Crane said, half to 
himself. 

Ellis stared at him. ‘You? Why should you stick your neck 
out? And how do you think you can get hold of it?’ 

‘Anythijig’s possible if you try hard, enough,’ 0;arie sa?'^ 
casually. ‘It’d be no good getting the watch and wiping ofl 
fingerprints unless I replaced die prints with those of s 
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jther girl. If I did thatj they’d have to give Grace a clean 
:ecord.’ 

Ellis felt a grudging admiration for this big, fleshy young 
nan. 

‘That’s a smart idea,’ he said. Tfou mean you’d try to pull 
1 trick like that?’ 

Crane nodded. ‘It’s the only way if we’re to save her.’ He 
hoked up slowly, fixing Ellis with his serene green eyes. ‘And 
aveyou,too.’ 

Ellis smiled sneeringly. ‘They’ve nothing on me,’ he said. 
It’s hM they want.’ 

Crane nodded again. ‘That’s fortunate for you.’ He pulled at 
his nose, abruptly changed the conversation. *¥00 don’t seem to 
realise how ill you are. You have a temperature of a hundred 
and four. I think you have pneumonia.’ 

Ellis shrugged impatiently. ‘I’m tough. I’ll get over it.’ 

‘She said you wouldn’t have a doctor,’ Crane went on. ‘All 
the same I’m calling one whether you like it or not, I don’t want ^ 
you to die here. It’d be too inconvenient’ 

‘I don’t want a doctor,’ Ellis snarled. ‘I’ll get well. It’s worry 
that’s making me bad. You and that girl . . . talk . . . talk . . . 
talk. You won’t leave me alone. How can you expect me to get 
well?’ 

*¥00 needn’t be afraid. This doctor is discreet and he doesn’t 
five in the district. I’ll drive over and get him. I’ll tell him 
you’re a friend of mine j and he needn’t know who you are.* 

Efiis grunted, watched Crane get to his feet and wander over . 
to the window. Then he stiffened, staring at the broad- 
shouldered back. 

What did he mean? He needn’t know who you are? What did 
he mean by that? 

‘Why shouldn’t he know who I am?’ Ellis said uneasily. *1 
told you they haven’t anything on me.’ 

‘They want you and the girl for robbery. I saw it in the paper" 
as I was coming back from hiding the stretcher. The descrip- 
tion of you is unmistakable, and they give her name in full. You 
hit some old woman.’ • . 

‘I didn’t touch her,’ Ellis said softly. 'Grace did it.'- She was 
scared] hit her before I could stop her. I can explain cvery- 
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Jiing to the police. She’s a jailbird^ has a record. She’s the one 
hey want: not me.’ 

Crane came' to the foot of the bed. 

‘You interest me because you are' so utterly rotten,’ he said. 
It’s second nature for you to be rotten, isn’t it? Why did you 
ay just now that she’s yours? What claim have you to say such 
i thing?’ 

‘We spent the night together,’ Ellis said spitefully. ‘You don’t 
hink she’s a saint, do you?’ 

‘That doesn’t "give you a claim on her, and besides I don’t 
jelieve you.’ 

‘Why should I lie to you?’ Ellis said angrily, *I’m telling you 
vhat happened. She’s no saint, and I took her. That makes her 
nine. Don’t you trust me to speak the truth?’ 

Crane smiled at him, 

*T reason is but trusted like the fox 

Who, ne'er so tame, so cherish'd and locked up, 

Will have a wild trick of his ancestors,' 

be quoted, watching Ellis closely. 

‘Treason?’ Ellis repeated, suddenly going cold. 

‘Shakespeare can rise to every occasion with a fitting phrase,’ 
Crane said, walking to the door. ‘We’U have another little chat 
before long. Now, I have things to do.’ 

‘Treason?’ Ellis said again, refusing to believe that Crane 
knew, ‘I don’t know what you’re talking about.’ 

‘Don’t you?’ Crane said quietly. ‘You’re Edwin Cushman, 
the traitor. I think you made a mistake when you said the police 
haven’t anything on you. They have enough to hang you, Cush- 
man, and that seems a lot to me.’ He smiled again and left the 
room. 
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Realising that this was a possible way outj EUis shouted for 
Grace, then, snarling with disappointed fury, he remembered 
she could not hear him, so he waited for her, his body tense 
with suppressed excitement andexasperation. 

, A few minutes past noon — Crane had been away over an 
hour and a half - the bedroom door opened and Grace came in. 
In spite of her white face and red-rrimmed eyes she looked 
attractive, and Ellis wanted to drag her on the bed beside him, 
to hold her down, to feel her breath against his face and the 
moveihent of her body against his as she struggled to get away. 

‘Do you want anything to eat?’ Grace asked, standing at the 
foot of the bed, well away from him, 

‘Eat?’ he snarled furiously. ‘Of course I don’t. Don’t you 
think of anjdhmg but stuffing yourself? Come here, I want to 
talk to you.’ ' 

Grace didn’t move. She folded her hands in front of her, an 
obstinate expression in her eyes. Ellis was dismayed to see this 
change in her. Up to now he had thought of her as a being 
without spirit, a drudge to obey his orders, someone he could 
trample on, snap his fingers at, to treat as he liked. But seeing 
her now, she seemed a new person, someone with confidence 
and authority. 

*What do you want?’ she asked, looking straight at him. 

*You’re a rotten little thief,’ he said viciously, 'Just because 
you’ve togged yourself up like that you needn’t put on airs. 
When they get you into prison, they’ll soon knock the 
starch . . . ’ 

‘If that’s all you have to say. I’ll go,’ Grace interrupted. 

If only he could reach her, Ellis thought, livid with rage. 
How dare a slut like her interrupt him when he was speaking? 
Hadn’t he held forty million people - more, probably - spell- 
bound night after night while he talked to them on the air? 
And this little chit, because she had on a decent dress, dared to 
interrupt him. If he could get his hands on her he’d tear the 
dress off her back, he’d drag her round the room by her hair, 
he’d . . , 

‘And don’t look at me like tha^’ Grace said firmly, 'I don’t 
like it. You’re like a wild beast.’ 

‘Waitl’ Ellis said to himself, ‘she’s useful now, but a time will 
come when I’ll even things up.’ 
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He dosed his eyes for a momentj his thin spiteful face 
relaxing. 

'rra ill/ he muttered, ^ou don’t consider me. My leg hurts 
and my head aches, and ncsw you're calling me a wild-beast.’ 

Grace remembered his steel-like fingers on her throat and 
was not impressed with this new whining attitude. She stayed 
where she was, ready to run from the room. 

He opened his eyes again, scowled at her. ^ 

•Well, sit down if you won’t come near me. I don’t like seeing 
you standing like that as if you want to run away/ 

‘What do you want?’ she said without moving. . 

He again had to control himself. His fingers itched to grab 
her, to wreak his rage on her. 

‘This chap Crane/ he said. ‘I don’t trust him. There’s some- 
thing fishy about him.’ 

He saw the expression in her eyes change from obstinacy to 
hostility. 

‘He’s kind/ she said, That’s something you wouldn’t under- 
stand.’ 

don’t trust him,’ he repeated, trying to keep the edge of 
his temper out of his voice. ‘He’s playing a deep game. Why 
should he help us? Have you thought of that? He’s risking a 
, prison sentence for what he’s doing for us. Why? Ask yourself. 
What’s going on in his mind?’ 

Grace smiled. It was a secret, complacent smile that startled 
Ellis. ‘You judge others by yourself,’ she said softly. 'He’s kind. 
That’s why he’s helping us.’ 

*Don’t talk like a fool,’ Ellis grated. ‘He’s got a plan. There’s 
something behind it all. He’s frightened of something. Haven’t 
you seen the way his hands shake and that funny look in his 
eyes? I don’t like his eyes . . . they’re cat’s eyes ... as if he could 
see in the dark. And who is he? How did he get his money? 
Why does he Eve alone?’ 

‘I don’t know/ Grace said firmly, aware that at the back of 
her naind, doubt was assailing her loyalty. She remembered the 
look of terror on Crane’s face when be had seen her in that 
drm. I thought it was Julie . . . Well, she wasn’t going to tell 
Elh's that It wasn’t his business, 

‘A man as rich as he would have servants/ Elh's went on, ‘but 
he lives alone. And that dress. He gave it to youj didn’t he?’ 
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his sister V Grace s^d shitply. ‘She’s dead.’ 

Ellis chewed his lower lip, thought Now he was learning 
something. 

‘Sister?’ he repeated. wonder. Who was she?’ 

‘His sister, I tell you,’ Grace snapped. ‘Why must you go on 
and on? It’s no business of yours.’ 

‘You stick up for him, don’t you?’ he sneered, *But I don’t 
trust him. There’s somet^g fidty . . . ’ 

/ ‘Oh, be quiet,’ Grace broke in, and moved forward im- 
^ patiently. She came within Ellis’s reach, and moving like a 
striking snake, he grabbed hold of her wrist 

She pulled back, her eyes wide with hkr, but somehow, 
although he was so weak and his head seemed to burst with the 
effort of moving, he hung on to her, his lips off his teeth. 

*You’re in love with him, aren’t you, you poor fool,’ he 
gasped, dragging her slowly towards him. 

‘Let me gol’ she cried, hitting at his hand, but he hung on, 
until his free hand caught the sldrt of her frock. 

*I’ll tear it off you if you struggle,’ he said. ‘I mean it* 

» She allowed him to pull her right up to him, her eyes dark 
' with alarm, her face white. 

’'Leave me alone,’ she exclaimed. ‘Let go of me.* 

‘Sit down,’ he returned, his thin, claw-like hand twisted in 
the skirt of her frock. ‘It’ll rip right off you if I pull.’ 

She sat on the edge of the bed close to him. 

‘Just because he’s given you a dress you think he’s matvd- 
lous,’ EUis said. ‘Don’t be a fool. There’s something behind all 
this. I know. I’m sure of it. He wotildn’t do this unless he’s 
going to get something out of it. Why is he frightened? What’s 
he hiding? You’ve got to find out before he comes back. Search 
the place. Look into his des£ Read his letters. We’ve got to 
know what’s behind all this. Do it now. You’ll find somediing: 
letters ... anything might tell us if you look bard enough.’ 

‘But I couldn’t,’ she said, shocked. T couldn’t do that It’s his 
^ house. ..he’s been kind...’ 

’Stop saying he’s been kind. No one’s kind these days unless 
diey have an iron in die fire. You’ve got to do it, otherwise we’re 
sunk. Go on. Look in his bedroom. You’ll find somediing there.’ 

‘Not after what he’s done for us^,* Grace said. *I wouldn’t do 
it It’s prying. !,’■ 
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EUis lightened-Ius grip on her skirt “You’re a thief/ ^ said. 
“Why should you care? Go through his drawers. You might find 
something worth stealing.* 

Scarlet, Grace lifted her hand and smacked his face. It was 
a sharp, hard blow, making Ellis’s eyes water. For a second he 
relaxed his grip and in that moment she had sprung away. She 
leaned against the wall, and they looked at each other, she angry 
and frightened; he vicious, startled. 

“You’ll be sorry for that,’ hd said, his hand on his cheek. 
String a sick man! I gave yon food, didn’t I? I saved you from 
the police. And you hit me. I eiqiected at least a little gratitude.’ 

Grace wrung her hands. ‘I’m sorry,’ she said tearfully. ‘I 
shouldn’t have done it but you say such cruel, beastly thin^. 
You deserved it, but I shouldn’t have hit you wlien you’re so ill. 
I’m truly sorry...’ 

‘Never mind,’ Ellis said limply, sensing her mood was weak- 
ening. “Go to his room and look in his drawers. I’m not thinking 
of myself. I’m thinking of you. He may have a plan to hurt 
you.’ 

“He hasn’t!’ Grace said. 'And I’m not going to do it.’ 

You believe in him, don’t you?' Ellis went on. “Well, prove 
he’s all right. If you find nothing suspicious in his room then I’ll 
believe, you, he’s being kind, and is a fine man. I’ll even 
apologise for tfahiking badly of hiim. That’s fair, isn’t it? Just 
prove it to me.’ 

“I know there’ll be nodiing,’' Grace said, weakening. “And 
besides I can’t go into his room. It’s not right . . . ’ 

‘If you’re so sure there’s nodiing, then what are you hesitat- 
ing for?* Ellis asked, watching her closely. ‘But you know as 
well as I do that something is wrong with the chap, only you’re 
soft about him. You’re like an ostrich sticking its head in the 
sand. If you’re so sure, go to his room and see.’ 

“Then I will,’ Grace exclaimed. ‘I’ll prove it to you. There’s 
nothing wrong . . . it’s only your beasdy, suspicious mind,’ and 
she ran from the room, slamming the door behind her. 

It took her several minutes to find Crane’s room. She found 
it at last at the far end of the long passage that ran the length of 
the bungalow. It was a big room, with a large bay window over- 
looking the garden. It was the kind of room she expected him 
to have: the divan bed was covered with a black and gold bed- 
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spread, the furniture was light oak and the fitted, carpet was 
wine colour. 

She stood in the doorway, looking round, feeling a^sudden 
weakness in her limbs, and she thought perhaps someday she 
might sleep in here; share this luxury with him. 

Timidly, yet with eager excitement she entered the room, 
leaving the door open, and crossed the thick pile carpet to the 
chest of drawers. She hesitated before pulling open one of the 
drawers. She had tried to convince Ellis and herself that it was 
wrong to pry into Crane’s things, and yet she wanted to. She 
wanted to handle his clothes, see everything that was his in 
the hope that a closer contact might be established between 
them. 

The top drawer contained handkerchiefs and shirts, neatly 
arranged in tidy layers, and she touched them gently, again 
feeling weakness in her limbs. 

She experienced great pleasure and satisfaction in looking 
at his belongings, and she went through each drawer, finding 
only an expensive and luxurious collection of clothes. 

She went from the chest of drawers to the fitted wardrobe. 
There she found suits, overcoats, hats, ties, shoes: all expensive, 
all nearly new. The dressing table had two drawers to it, and 
she went quickly to it, anxious to get back to Ellis and tell him 
how wrong he had been. 

She slid open one of the drawers, paused, looked down at a 
long, thin km'fe with a white bone handle which lay in the other- 
wise empty drawer. It was a cruel-looking knife, very sharp 
and deadly, and the narrow blade was stained red: a rusty red 
that she instinctively knew was blood. 

She stepped back with a little cry, and stood staring at the 
knife for a long time, scarcely daring to think what it was doing 
in the drawer^ then with a violent shudder, she closed the 
drawer. As she did so, she caught sight of Crane in the mirror. 
He was standing in the doorway watching her. She didn’t move 
or make a sound, but stared at his reflection, her heart bumping 
against her ribs, her mouth dry. There was a queer, lop-sided 
smile on his face that frightened her. 
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Ellis iindid the buttons. Where was Grace? he thought. 
What had happened to her? Had Crane caught her in his room? 
Was that why he was looking so pale? 

The cold little funnel of the stethoscope rested on his thin 
chest, moved, stopped, moved again. 

The gr^sy, bullet-shaped head, smelling of a sickly perfume, 
was within a few inches of Ellis’s nose. He noticed the doctor 
.was suffering from dandruff. Physician hed thyself, he thought, 
*sand suddenly giggled. 

The unexpect^ sound made Crane start Dr Safki sighed, 
said gently, ‘Please don’t do'that; it disturbs my diagnosis.’ 

Elli^ flushing angrily, controlled himself. What was the 
matter with him? He must be light-headed r worse than he 
thought He glared at the black, greasy hair, wanting to push 
the head away, curse at them both; be rid of them. 

Dr Safki stood back, his moon-shaped face impassive. He 
folded his stethoscope, put it away. His starched cuffs rattled 
as he moved his hands. 

r-^JNow I think I would like to look at your leg,’ he said and 
pulled down the blankets, revealing Ellis’s stunted body in the 
fine black and gold pyjamas. 

Crane was standing by the window, his back half turned, 
staring out into the garden. Ellis eyed the tremendous width 
of shoulders - a dangerous customer, he thought, and remem- 
bered Scragger. Scragger had shoulders like Crane, but EUis 
would back Scraggcx in a fight with Crane. Scragger knew all 
the tricks; he’d been reared in a tough school, not like this fop 
whose background was luxury and lavender water. ' 

The blankets were gently replaced. 

TThe leg looks excellent,’ Dr Safld murmured. ’A beautiful 
piece of work. I won’t disturb the splints.’ 

Ellis suddenly had an extraordinary feeling of emotion: the 
girl was clever. She had done a lot for him. It wasn’t her fault 
,^at she had fallen for this rich playboy. A girl of her education 
and background was easy meat to a man like Crane. 

•You have a remarkable resistance,' Dr Satki was saying. 
*By rights you should be desperately HI. Mind you. I’m not 
saying you’re out of the wood — you’re not, but you re doing 
quite well considering everything.’ He opened the black 
morocco bag he had brought with him, put a bottle of tablets on ^ 
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the bedside table. Take one of these every two hours. You’ll be 
better by tomorrow. I’ll see you again.’ ' . . 

Ellis nodded bleakly, looked at Crane who was moving away 
from the window. 

That’s fine,’ Crane said. Thank you so much.’ He went 
with the little Hindu to the door. 

Dr Safki paused, looked at Ellisr 

Tou’re a very silent young man,’ he said. Tlaven’t you ^ 
anything to say for yourself at all?’ 

Ellis pursed his thin lips, looked away, 

‘He’s shy,’ Crane said and suddenly laughed. 1 believe he 
has an acute inferiority complex.’ ' 

Dr Safki nodded. ‘Ah!’ he said. Tes, I can understand that 
Each of us has his own traitor within. Extravagance is my 
traitor.’ 

‘And you know mine,’ Crane said, his eyes suddenly odd. 

*Yes, I know yours,’ Dr Safki returned, and for a brief 
moment disgust showed on his face. Ellis, who was watching 
him, noticed the change of expression. He knows, he thought 
There is something fishy going on and this nigger knows what 
it is. 

Crane laughed lightly. He seemed now completely at ease. 
‘Well, we mustn’t keep you. Doctor, no doubt you have things 
to do. Come and see him tomorrow. Perhaps he’U say something 
then. He has a remarkable voic^’ and he laughed again. 

Ellis gritted his teeth. A furious hatred for this big, handsome 
fellow boiled up inside him. 

Dr Safki nodded. T’U come,’ he said, and to Eliis, *¥00 
musm’t excite yourself. If you want to get well quickly you 
should relax and not worry about anything.’ 

‘Difficult advice to carry out,’ Crane said, looking at Ellis 
with a friendly smile. *But doctors are all the same. They give 
advice so easily although I don’t really believe they expect you 
to carry it out It’s just something to soothe their own con-/- 
science.’ He patted Safki’s plump Ettle arm. ‘And some doctors 
have the most peculiar consciences, haven’t they, my friend?’ ’ 

‘It is very probable,’ the doctor returned, looking sad again, 
and he went out of the room. Crane following him, 

Grace was waiting in the hall. She looked quickly at the 
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two men as they came towards her, looked away as she met 
Crane’s quiei^ calm gaze. 

‘Is this the young lady who set his leg?’ Dr Safld murmured. 

‘That’s right,’ Crane said. ‘I’d like you to meet Dr Safki,’ 
he went on to Grace. ‘Ton’ll be glad to hear that --ir friend is 
not as ill as we thought. Doctor thinks he’ll foil through, and 
has admired the brilh’ant way you set his ’eg.’ He touched Dr 
^ Safki’s arm. ‘This is Julie Brewer.’ 

^ Dr Safki, up to this moment, was looking at Grace with 
interested, kindly eyes. He admired her so respectfully that 
Grace, in spite of her nervousness, felt flattered, but when 
Crane said, ‘this is Julie Brewer,’ the little man stepped back 
abruptly and his coffee-coloured skin turned pale. He looked 
at Grace, at Crane, then muttering something under his breath, 
walked to the front door, opened it and without looking back 
went hurriedly down the long drive. 

Grace and Crane stood for a moment staring after him, then 
Crane shrugged. 

‘Funny little man . r . I don’t think he really cares for 
women,’ and he moved to Grace, stood before her and looked 
into her eyes. 

•Now let’s talk,’ he said. ‘Shall we go into the sitting-room?’ 

She walked ahead of him, and they sat down in armchairs 
opposite each other. 

‘He told you to search my room, didn’t he?’ Crane asked. 

She shuddered, ‘I shouldn’t have done it,’ she said. ‘Oh, I 
wish now I hadn’t . . . ’ 

‘But he told you to do it?’ he asked again, as if anxious that 
she should excuse herself. 

Tes.’-' 

Crane nodded. ‘Well, don’t worry. You musm’t think Fm ■ 
angry. I’m not. Some people make a great fuss about their 
privacy, but I don’t. At iMst, perhaps that’s not quite true. 

- I wouldn’t like everyone 'to know 'what you found in that 
drawer.’ 

Grace recoiled. ‘Please . . . don’t speak about it.’ 

‘I want to speak about it. I feel, now you’ve seen it, j’ou 
must have an explanation. Otherwise you might thinl; I’m a 
murderer or something equally dreadful.’ 
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‘Of course I don’t,’ Grace blurted out, wringing her hands. 
*1 had no business to pry ’ 

*You know nothing about me, do you?’ Crane said, leaning 
back in his chair and crossing his legs, ‘and yet I fed you don’t 
dislike me.’ 

*I - I'm very grateful to jnu Grace stammered. 

‘Only grateful?’ There was an encouraging smile in his 
eyes. *Nothing more than gratitude? You know, I hate grati- 
tude; it’s like pity.’ 

‘You’ve been so kind to toc,’ Grace said, her face scarleti 
‘I - 1 - of course I like you.’ 

‘But only because I’ve been kind to you? Not for mysdf?’ 
He got up and went to her, offering her his hand. 

She sat still, staring at the big, fleshy hand, ill at ease, tod 
yet weak with physical excitement 

‘I want you to like me,’ he said gently. ‘Because I like you.- 
I think you have courage; and besides, you’re pretty. I jike the - 
way you walk, the way you hold your head, thfe way you look 
at me. It’s extraordinary. The moment I saw you . , . frightened 
. . . alone in the clubhouse . . . you interested me very mueff.’ 

Grace slid her hand into his. She scaredy knew what she 
was doing. It had happened, as she had hoped it would happen, 
He was making love to her. 

*Oh, I do like you,’ she said. 

The warm, strong hand pressed hers, and then he moved 
away from her. 

Tm glad you said that,’ he said, leaning against the mantd- 
piece. “Now I fed I can talk to you not as a stranger but as a 
friend. I Imow that knife gave you a shock - my sister killed 
herself with it.’ 

‘Ohi’ Grace stiffened, her hands gripping the arms of the 
chair. ‘How awful ... how dreadful for you.* 

He moved restlessly. ‘It was pretty awful,’ he said. *You 
see we meant a lot to each other. We’d grown up together, 
hved here together, shared things together. She was part of my 
life.’ He turned abruptly and wandered aaoss the room to the 
window. She watched him and for several minutes he kept his ' 
back turned, then as abruptly he came back. ‘I haven’t really 
got over it 5’ct,’ he said, running his fingers through his straw- 
coloured hair. ‘Forgive me if I am a little emotional, She 
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■was a lovely person and my only real friend.’ He broke off, 
stared at Grace. ‘You remind me of her. The moment I saw 
you . . . ’ 

Grace couldn’t find words to express what she was feeling. 
She •wanted to cry, to go to him and hold him in her arms, 
to tell him how sorry she was for him and that she would 
do anything to help him, but she^was tongue-tied and said 
nothing. 

‘She married a chap who turned out to be a first-class swine,’ 
Crane went on. ‘I won’t go into details^ they’re too revolting 
to talk about She left him on their wedding night and came to 
live with mc^ but the damage was done. She couldn’t clear her 
mind of his beastliness and the poor kid went off her head. I 
kept her here for a month, not telling anyone but SafM - 
he was splendid and helped me no end - and we hoped she’d get 
welL She didn’t . . . ^e kilied herself.’ He drew in a quick 
breath, beat his fist on the mantelpiece. ‘It was horrible. Can 
you blame me for wanting to hush it all up? She had so many 
friends and I couldn’t bear the thought of the whispering cam- 
paign that would have been inevitable if I’d reported her death 
to the poh’ce. Safki gave the death certificate - natural causes, 
and no one knows the truth. I’m sorry you saw the knife. It’s 
Iain in that drawer for months. I’ve not had the nerve to touch 
it, and I’ve never been to the drawer since it happened.’ He felt 
in his hip pocket, pulled out a gold dgarette case, lit a cigarette, 
tossed Ae match into the fireplace. ‘Well, now you know. 
You and Safki are the only two people, except mys^, who do 
know. Will you keep my secret?’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ Grace said, her eyes fiUing •with tears. ‘Of course 
I will. I can’t say how sorry I am. I’ll never forgive myself for 
going into your room, but he kept on and on ... ’ 

•He doesn’t like me, does he?’ Crane said, his eyes watchful. 

‘No. He sajrs there’s something about you ... he doesn’t 
trust you...’ 

‘But you do, don’t you?’ 

‘Yes. I knew there was nothing ... * 

Tm lonely,’ Crane broke in abruptly. *You don’t know 
how lonely I am. There’s no one for me to talk to now. No one 
who really understands me. She was always with me and 
low I » I ’ He lifted his shoulders. T’m glad you have her 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


''By six o’clock, the evening sun seemed to gather strength and 
a shimmering heat lay over the garden. From his bed Ellis 
could see the hard black shadows of the trees on the lawn, 
sharp-edged and still. The colours of the flowers had taken on 
a new vividness in the blaze of light and the sky was cloudless, 
like an azure umbrella. 

Ellis had been alone for three hours. Every so often he heard 
Grace and Crane talking in the garden, and twice he had 
caught a glimpse of them as they walked up and down the 
lawn, close together, she looking up at him so that she could 
stead the words as they formed on his lips. But for over an hour 
now he had seen nothing of them and he wondered anxiously 
where they were and what they were doing. 

The tablets given him by Dr Safki had eased his fever, 
and he found himself clearer in mind; his sense of self- 
preservation sharpened. He was abl^to appreciate his position: 
one of danger and uncertainty, depending on how Crane was 
going to react. 

EUis was glad of the opportunity to lie quiet and make plans; 
to consider what best to do. 

Crane had handled the fingerprint business with briUiant 
audacity. Although he had only given them the sketchiest idea 
of what he had done Ellis gathered that Crane was friendly 
with Inspector James’s daughter. Apparently Crane’s influence 
was considerable, and he had been able to persuade her to get 
rhold of the watch, to wipe it clean of fingerprints and to sub- 
stitute her own prints on it in the place of Grace’s. She had done 
this apparently without asking for an ^planation, and Crane 
hadn’t said what reward he had given her for taking such a 
risk. He merely said, perhaps -a little mysteriousl}', ‘she’s in my 
debt and I knew I could rely on her. It was really very simote. 
So now neither of you have anything to worry about. I/'^._ 
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dered the question. It was possible. Hate, they say, is akin to 
love, he thought, and he had treated her brutally enough; 
even hated her. Now his feelings were changing. It was an odd. 
sensation for a man of his callousness and brutality to be moved 
by a chit of a girl like Grace, and yet he was moved; he could 
not deny it. It would be nic^ he thought, if she came in now 
and was kind to him. He didn’t want a lot of slop; that was 
something he couldn’t stomach, but he would have liked her 
to sit by the window and talk to him. He didn’t care what she 
said; she was so illiterate that she couldn’t possibly interest him 
no matter what she had to say, but he wanted to hear the sound 
of her voice, to look at her, to have her near him. 

He moved restlessly. Sho was in love with Crane. Anyone 
with half an eye could see that Crane with his good looks, his 
wealth, his suave manners was just the kind of fellow a girl like 
Grace would fall for. It was natural. She was young, frivolous, 
without stand^ds, educated by the movies; what could one 
expect? That didn’t matter, l^is decided, so long as Crane 
didn’t interest himself in her. There lay the danger. If Crane 
behaved as he should behave, he’d quicldy put her in her place. 
But if he happened to be interested in women (and a big, fleshy 
fellow like him was certain to be over-sexed, Ellis thought 
bitterly), then there was danger; although, he argued, reluctant 
to face up to the more likely possibilities, a fellow like Crane 
would surely surround himself with fashionable beauties, the 
kind of women you see in Vogue, showing off clothes (and 
themselves too, for that matter!). Crane coiild get chorus girls 
down from London, fast bits from the West ]&id hotels who 
were not above selling themselves for a good time: the real stuff; 
women who knew what was what, knew how to dress, how to 
please men, not a deaf litde stupid like Grace. 

But Grace suited Elh’s. Od^y enough, he decided, she was 
his type pf girl. He hadn’t ever thought of having a girl before, 
but now he considered the idea he decided Grace was the one 
for him. 

But Crane - Crane kept cropping up in his thoughts. Surely 
a fellow like Crane wouldn’t bother with Grace? But suppose 
he did? Suppose he was one of those swine who thought it fun 

to take on a girl as innocent and naive as Grace? 

such men. Suppose Crane was one of them? Supp 
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very moment he was trying it on? Ellis felt sweat on bis face. 
He’d kill him! He half sat up in bed, then with a gesture of 
frustrated fury, he lay back again. It was aH very well to think 
of killing Crane, but how to do it? He was half Crane’s size and, 
besides, he was chained to the bed. It wouldn’t be easy. It’d 
need thought. 

Then perhaps there would be no need to kill Crane. There 
was no point in working one’s self up if .Crane was not inter- 
ested in Grace. No point at all. He’d wait and see; watch Crane. 

It was after seven o’clock before Grace and Crane returned 
to the bungalow. He heard the front door close, and Crane say 
something in a low voice. Grace laughed] the sound of her 
laughter was to Ellis like the touch of a hot iron. He squirmed 
in the bed, the whole of his mean little mind writhing with 
jealousy. He waited, listening, willing them to come to him, 
but they didn’t, and a moment later, he heard another door 
close and then a long silence brooded over the place. 

He lay still, his eyes on the clock, miserable, lonely,,waiting 
for them to come. T’m ill,’ he thought, ‘and in pain, and they 
don’t give a damn. They haven’t thought of me all the after- 
noon. I might have needed something, but they re too wrapped 
1 up in themselves to bother about me. You wouldn’t treat a sick 
dog as they’re treating me.’ 

When the hands of the clock crept round to half-past seven, 
he heard Grace’s light tread and then the door opened. 

He was about to complain, to abuse her for neglecting him, 
but the angry, bitter words died in his throat. He scarcely 
recognised her as she stood in the doorway, her face flushed, 
her eyes bright with suppressed excitement. She had on a wine- 
coloured tess, the skin of which reached to the floor in full, 
graceful lines, and was cut low on her shoulders, revealing 
her creamy white skin that stirred him more than he had ever 
been stirred before in his life. Her hair was dressed in an up- 
sweep, and a collar of gleaming diamonds glittered at her 
throat. 

This was a new Grace; a glamorous woman, the sight of 
whom drove Ellis into a fremq' of jealousy and alarm. He 
realised that dressed as she was, looking as she did, she was a 
woman whom Crane could love; she no longer looked the naive, 
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stupid little half-wit he had known twenty-four hours ago. She 
was something: the real stuff. A woman to excite the worst in 
any man. •• 

‘Do you like me?’ she said with an excited giggle. ‘He 
made me dress like this. He’s ever so kind. Look at these dia- 
monds. The/re real. Honest! They’re re^ diamonds. Aren’t 
they wondeiful?’ 

Still Ellis could say nothing. He stared at her, feeling a 
hungry longing for hetj an overwhelming need to have her for 
himself. 

‘I thought you’d be surprised,’ she went on, delighted to see 
his obviously-bewildered expression. ‘I scarcely believed it was 
me when I looked in the mirror.’ 

Then he saw through the glamour, saw her innocence and 
he knew instinctively that she was in danger. Crane had designs 
on her. He must have. He wouldn’t have dressed her up like 
this, given her diamonds unless he meant her harm. 

He found himself in despair that he might lose her, and he 
forgot about himself, forgot his pain and that he would hang if 
the police caught himj all he could think of was her; to open her 
eyes to her danger; to convince her that Crane was not kind 
but cunning and dangerous. (And Crane had dared to call him 
a fox! Treason is but trusted like a fox. He had said that, but 
what of him? He was to be trusted even less.) 

‘Come here,’ Ellis said, struggling to speak calmly. ‘I 
wouldn’t have believed you were the same girl.’ 

Grace moved into the room. The long dress gave her poise, 
and she moved smoothly as if she was being drawn along on 
wheels. She stood by his bed and looked down at him. He 
realised bitterly that she was not thinking of him. She was only 
thmking of herself, coming to him because there was no one else 
in the bungalow to whom she could show herself off. 

‘So he gave you those diamonds?’ he said slowly, his eyes 
watchful and hurt. 

‘Isn’t he kind?’ she said happily. "^Of course they’re only 
lent to me. They belonged to his sister, Juh'e , . . the one who 
died’ 

Without knowing why, EUis felt a cold wave of fear run 
down his spine. 
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eyes. 'We’re celebrating tonight,’ he said, and added as he 
was about to leave the room,./I’ni opening a bottle cf pop. 
You must congratulate me. Grace has promised to be my wife,’ 






PART THREE 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Except for the blue-painted lamp aver the eritrMce and the 
blue and white sign: Police on the gatCj the T^cham Poh'ce 
Station looked what it was: an old world cotta^. 

The front room had been converted into the office (much 
against Mrs James’s wishes) and the rest of the house was giveh 
over to the inspector, his wife and daughter, Dajphne, for their 
living quarters. 

Police Constable George Rogers "was seated on the hard 
Windsor chair before the inspector’s desk. In half an hour’s 
;^e he was due for his evening patrol; he was not looking 
"Torward to bicycling along the hot, du^ lanes, a tasithe under- 
took, winter and summer, wet nr hj^ibsibc daily. 
an uneventful trip and he had long bis first i^ilnhAiiitic 
• ambidons'to'make an arrest, catch a poacher or even rescue a 
beautiful young lady from assault. He was only too anxious i© 
get the patrol over and return to the station. For two years 
(ever since he had had the good fortune to be sent toTalehM) 
Rogers had adored Daphne James from afar. He wss prepaoEd 
. to admit to his more intimate friends diat he was scared of her, 
but that did not alter the fact that he was head over heels in 
love with her. In his most pessimistic moments he reaUsed that 
Daphne would never be his. He knew he wasn’t in her class. 
For that matter no one in the village was in her class except, of 
cour.=e, the gentry. She was as out of place in Taleham as an 
orchid on a coster barrow. She wasn’t meant for village life 
and she was always telling him so. She had the looks and the 
figure for the stage, the films - Hollywood, 

Rogers knew she was friendly with Crane. Now Crane was 
the Idnd of bloke you’d expect Daphne to be friendly with, 
Rogers had reasoned time and again. Crane had a big 38 h.p. 
Buick, a luxuriously furnished home; he dressed well, had the 
right manners, and plenty of money, 
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But that didn’t prevent Rogers from loving Daphne> and at 
this moment, he vsras listetung to the sound of her voice as she 
talked to her mother in theKtchca. 

The heavy dump of the inqjector’s boots coining along the 
passage arodsed Rogers, and he hurriedly crossed over to his 
own litde desk that stood in the draughdest comer of the room. 

. The door opened and James' came in. He carried a small 
despatch case that had been delivered but a moment ago from 
Headquarters. 

' T must say these fellows are quick,’ he said grudgingly as 
he sat at his dedt. ’Quicker than when I was a young man. A 
bit slap-dash, of course, but that’s to be expected Everything’s 
a bit slap-da^ these days.’ 

Rogers grunted. He’d heard all this before and wasn’t 
interested. 

*Got your watch back, sir?’ he asked. 

*yes, it’s back,’ James said. He pulled at his moustache, 
frowned. They have no record of the fingerprints. It’s the firsT' 
time Fve tried that little dodge it’s failed. Well, it just shows 
you.J He looked up and fixed Rogers with his piercing blue eyes. 
‘Let this be a lesson to you, my lad. Never tamper with the . 
gemry, and the next dme you think a young lady friend of 
Mr Crane is a wrong ’ua, I’ll thank you to keep the hjformation 
to yourself.’ 

Wery good, sir,’ Rogers said, and hid a grin. He knew that 
James had also suspected Grace, and was disappointed that the 
trap he had sprung had come to nothing. 

James pawed over the contents of the despatch case^ 

*Now what have they got here to worry me?’ he muttered, 
took up a printed sheet of paper to whidj a photograph was 
pinned. He studied the paper for some time, then put it 
thoughtfully back on his desk. *Now here’s a strange coinci- 
dcnce; a very Strang coincidence if you li^’ he said, taking 
out his pipe and looking at it gloomily. He caught Rogers’s eye. , 
‘I’U trouble .you for a fill of tobacco. A yoqng fellow like you 
Wouldn’t OToke so much. You’d better wait until you’re my age 
before you ruin your wind. You never know when you’llbaye 
touseit* 

Rogers was used to handing oror his tobacco poucb,.Hc 
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pushed it across the inspector’s deslc. i'What’s the strange 
coincidence, sir?’ he asked. 

‘This ’ere,’ Janies said, tapping the printed sheet of paper. 
He took the pouch and began to fill his pipe. ‘Now this only 
goes to show how careful you have to be. The London police 
are looking for a young woman, aged twenty-two medium 
height, brown hair and eyes, stone deaf, lip reads well, has 
served ten days for stealing, and is now wanted in connection 
with a further theft and as an accomplice in a crime of violence.’ 

Rogers pulled at his thick nose. ‘Stone deaf and lip reads, 
eh?’ he said. ‘Got ’er photograph there, sir?’ 

Silently James handed it over and as silently Rogers studied 
it. 

*I know what you’re thinking, my lad, but you’re wrong,’ 
James said evenly. ‘You’re thinking this Mrs Brewer and tin's 
Grace Clark are one and the same. Now, admit it. That’s how 
your mind’s working, isn’t it?’ 

wouldn’t say tliat, sir,’ Rogers said cautiously, 'but like 
you, I’d say it’s a verj' strange coinddcnce.’ 

*And so it is,’ James returned, 'What do you think of the 
photograph?’ 

‘I would have said it was the same girl if you hadn’t proved 
different,’ Rogers returned, ‘You’re sme about that watch?’ 

‘The only thing I’m sme about in these difficult days is that 
I like to hear a young police officer say “sir’’ when speaking to 
his. superiors,’ James returned acidly and took the photograph 
from Rogers to study it again. 

'Yes, sir,’ Rogers said, imabashed. He had worked with 
James now for two years and knew his bark was a lot worse than 
his bite. In fact, he liked James, admired him, would have 
liked him for a father-in-law, although he had been disaeet 
enough not to let James have an inkling of any of these facts. 

. ‘Yes, I’m sure about the watch,’ James said slowly; ‘and 
what’s more, I’d have said it was the same girl myself if I didn’t 
know better. It just goes to prove how careful a poh’ceman has 
to be!’ 

‘You’re quite sure about the fingerprints, sir?’ Rogers per- 
sisted. 

‘I’m s'lre the young lady handled the watch,* James 
sarcastically, That iheans die left her fingerprints ' 
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quite sure I put it in a box and delivered it to Headqo^ers. 
I’m equally sure that Headquarters found three perfect female 
prints on the watch and there is no record of th^/ He 
scratched his cWn, went on, *11 this young lady staying with 
Mr Crane is Grace Qark, dien how is it die Yard ham’t a 
record of her prints? Answer me that one and I’U believe she 
is Grace Qark, butnot before.’ 

*It beats me, sir,’ Rogers said, scratdmg his bullet head and ' 
frowning at the photograph. *The likeness is remarkable.’ . 

While he was speaking James had broken a heavy red seal 
on the back of an envelope marked ‘Secret’. He d^ out a 
printed notice and wav^ Rogers to silence while he was 
readings 

Rogers watched him with considerable interest It was some 
rime since they had received a ‘Secret* envelope from Head- 
quarters, and that was during the war in connection with 
inf ormation concerning espionage. 

‘Well, blow mel’ James said riiarply, laid down die notits 
and reg^ed Rogers with astonished eyes. ‘Now, look here, my 
lad. I’m to pass this information on to you; but no talking mind! 

I know what you young fellows are. Always Uying to impress 
your girl friends with your importance, but this is ’ush-hush, 
see? and it’s to go no further.’ 

*I understand, sir,’ Rogers said, stiffening, 

*This young woman Grace Clark was last seen in the com- 
pany of a man known as David Ellis,’ James said, waving the 
printed notice. ‘They give his description here and you’d better 
study it carefully. But this is die bit that’s secret This David 
®is may very possibly be Edwin Cushman, the renegade who 
is known to have escaped from Germany and believed to be 
hiding in -this country. What do you make of that?’ 

Rogers was startled. ‘Cushman? The fellow who broadcasted 
for die Huns?’ >- 

"That’s the chap,’ James returned grimly. *Itid be U pretty 
fine thmg for Tal^am if we managed to lay our hands oil him, 
wouldn’t it?’ 

w^d indeed, sir,’ Rogers said, his brain buzzing with the 
possibilities of promotion. They mi^t even transfer Mm to the 
Yard if he cau^t Cushman and then be would be in a position 
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to marry Daphne. 'May I see the paper, sir?’ 

*AI1 in good time, my lad,’ James said, studying the notice 
with irritating slowness. Rogers saw his face fall as he read om 
‘Hmm, well, it doesn’t look as if he can be in our district. Last 
they saw of him was at King’s Cross, and they think he’s gone 
north.’ 

‘But he was with this Grace Clark, sir?* 

*So they say. A taxi-driver identified the pair of them/ 
Apparently they knocked their landlady over the bead - balf- 
j^ed her, before they made off.’ 

Rogers came over to the inspector’s desk and read the notice 
over his shoulder. 

‘Ftinny thing die girl’s down here and he’s in the north, 
isn’t it, sir?’ he said thoughtfully. 

said she was down here?’ James snapped. ‘You be 
careful, my lad. I’ve already proved to you that she isn’t here,’ 

. The two men exchanged glances; there was doubt in both their 
eyes. ‘If it wasn’t for those damned fingerprints . . . ’ James 
■tvent on, pulling at his moustache. He picked up the photo- 
graph again. ‘It’s like her, but .these ’ere photos are so un- 
reliable. If she wasn’t deaf ’ 

. ,,‘Just a minute, sir,* Rogers said excitedly. 'Mr Crane did see 
a fellow snooping near the clubhouse. I’ve got his description in 
my book.’ He pulled out his well-worn notebook and flicked 
through die pages. ‘Here we are, sir. Young, aged about nine- 
teen, tall, dark hair, wearing a blue suit, brown shoes, green 
shirt and black tie. He wore no hat and walked with a slight 
limp. How does that compare with Cushman’s description?’ 

‘Not at all,’ James said a litde sotirly. 'Cushman’s under five 
foot eight, slim, aged thirty-five, sandy hair, believed to have a 
sdf-inflicted knife scar from his right eye to his chin, last seen 
wearing a brown suit, white shirt and blue tie.’ 

‘I wonder if Mr Crane noticed the scar,’ Rogers said, reluc- 
tant to abandon such a due. 

‘Now you’d better hop off on your round, my lad,’ James said 
shordy. He felt Rogers was getting too many ideas. ‘The way 
your mind is worldng will lead to trouble.’ He put the papers 
away in his desk drawer and locked it. ‘Mr Crane’s a man of 
considerable influence. We don’t.want to tread on his corr'~>s 
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You leave this business to me. It wants handling with tact, and 
tact, let me tell you, is my strong smt. You just leave it to me.’ 

*Very good, sir,’ Rogers said, detcmuned to do no such things 
Then if there’s nothing dse, sir. I’ll be getting along.’ 

James scratched his chin, stared doim at his boots. 

*I wonder who this Mrs Julie Brewer is,’ he said thoughtfully. 
*1 didn’t know Mr Crane had a married sister, did you?’ 

‘No, sir, but that doesn’t mean he hasn’t. We don’t know 
much about him^ do we?’ 

•Not ye^ we don’t,’ James said softly, *but we might keep our 
qres open a bit; no harm in that.’ 

*I suppose not, sir,’ Rogers said, a little puzzled. 

James picked up the London telephone directory, glanced 
down one of the columns of names, grunted, shut the book. 

‘She’s in the book; same address as her identity card. 47c 
Ha 3 r’s Mews, Berkeley Square, Mayfair. Good address. We’II 
have to be careful, Rogers, but I think we might make.a few 
disCTcet inquiries.’ 

Yes, sir,’ Rogers said, his round red face lighting up. . " 

‘I don’^ think we’ll make the inquiries through the Yard. -It 
wouldn’t do to start something we couldn’t finish,’ James said, 
getting to his feet. ‘I’ve got a day off tomorrow. I might run up 
to London. Yes, I think FU have a look round, might even go to 
Somerset House. Have you ever been to Somerset House, 
Rogers?’ 

‘Can’t say I have, sir,’ Rogers returned. ‘That’s where they 
record births and deatlis and wills, isn’t it?’ 

‘And marriages too. I’d like to know something about Mr 
Brewer as well as Mrs Brewer,’ James said. “Now, you hop off, 
my lad, and leave this to me.’ 

‘Right-ho, sir,’ Rogers said, his mind scetliing with his own 
plans. "Then I shan’t see you until tomorrow evening?’ 

‘That’s right. Keep an eye on things and don’t be late in the. 
morning, and listen, Rogers, don’t you go poking your nose 
anywhere near Mr Crane’s place while I’m away, understand? 
Thaf s an order.’ 

Rogers nodded, his face falling. ‘Very good, sir,’ he said, but 
as he bicycled down the village High Street, he decided that he 
was going to take a look at Crane’s bungalow 'as soon as he 
cameoffdutyi 
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'Who knows?’ he thou^t, grinning to himself. ‘I might even 
find Cushman up there. My word! What a surprise for poor old 
James - him and his Somerset House.’ 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


The light of the big harvest moon that floated serenely in the 
clear sky turned night almost into day. The white, dusty road 
w’iding through Taleham and towards the downs showed up id 
the moonlight Hke a phosphorus ribbon of paint 

P.C. Rogers wheeled his bicycle from the wooden shed at the 
back of his billet, and pushed the machine up the garden path 
to the road. 

Casey, the owner of the local public-house, happened to pass 
at this moment 

‘Going out?’ he asked, surprised. ‘And not in tmiform, eh?’ 

Rogers grinned at him, bent over his lamp and adjust^ the ** 
smoking wick. 

‘I’m making a call,’ he said with a wink. 

‘Wish I was coming with you,’ Casey said gloomfly. *But I 
reckon my courting days are over. Careful ’ow you go, George, 
They’re mighty quick to catch you if they can.’ 

‘I’ll be careful,’ Rogers returned, swinging his leg over the 
machine and setiling himself on fte hard saddle. ‘So long, 
Casey,’ and he peddled away along the twisting road. 

It was a two-mile ride to Crane’s bungalow and Rogers was 
in no hurry to get there. He knew the district well and he ; 
wanted to give the moon time to dimb a little higher above the 
belt of woods surrounding Crane’s place. He didn’t intend to 
grope about in the dark, nor did he wish to use an electric 
torch. If he reached the bungalow in half an hour’s time the 
light would be just right for him. 

He passed Inspector James’s house and noted with satisfac- 
tion that a light showed in the sitting-room. That meant the . 
inspector had .«ettled down to listen to the nine o’clock news. He 
wasn’t likely to move out now, for Rogers knew his habits well: • 
he liked to get to bed early. 

Rogers slowed down as he came to the end of the inspector’s 
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ardeiij got off his machme and stared up at Daphne’s window, 
'he light was on but the yellow bUnd was drawn. He waited for 
weral minutesj hoping at least to see her shadow on the blind, 
ut the yellow glare revealed no sign of her. With a sigh of dis- 
ppointraent^ he mounted his bicycle again and rode on. 

Although stolid and placid by nature, Rogers was aware of 

vague excitement as he rode out of the village. So much 
epended on what he might discover up at Crane’s place. Ever 
ince he had found out that Daphne had been seeing Crane on 
hie sly, not telling her father that she had been for rides in the 
ig Bm'ck, Rogers had disliked the big, fleshy fellow. It wasn’t 
lis business to tell James what his daughter was up to, although 
nee’ or twice he had been tempted to, but had hesitated at the 
ist moment^ not knowing how the inspector would receive 
[ossip about his daughter. 

There was something about Crane fliat Rogers didn’t like, 
le didn’t know what it was. On the surface he seemed a decent 
nough fellow. He turned out for the village cricket team and 
kn the fleld treated Rogers like an equal. He played a good 
[ame too, and his slow off-breaks had won many a match when 
he furious bowling of Rogers was receiving a pasting. But there 
m something about the fellow - rtvo-faced perhaps. You 
ouldn’t believe that he was being pleasant because he liked 
'ou, but rather because he thought it might pay him to be nice 
0 you. That’s the feeling Rogers had got from the infrequent 
neetings he had had with the chap. 

He was a bit too free with the women too. At one time girls 
ised to come to the bungalow in smart cars with London num- 
)er plates and stay late - stay all night more often than not 
logers had spotted their cars parked in Crane’s drive while out 
)n his late patrol. Once or twice he’d seen the girls in the 
garden: smart, hard and as slick as new paint. It worried Rogers 
vhen Daphne became friendly with Crane. They had met at the 
ullage dance, and Rogers had spotted her in the Buick several 
imes, seen her at the local cinema with Crane. He didn’t h'ke it. 

But \yould Crane deliberately shelter a rat like Cushman? It 
vas unlikely. Crane had a fine war record. He had been one of 
he Battle of Britain pilots: had won the D.S.O. and D.F.C.: 
nad shot down eleven cnemy.aircraft, had been shot down twice 
himself. But you never knew. These rich, daredevil tyues 
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Rogers grunted to himself. A pretty enough picture but a 
waste of time so far as he was concerned. He wished he had 
brought a pair of field-glasses widi him. He was too far away to 
study Grace closely and he wanted a closer loojc at her. 

Dropping on his hands and knees, he crawled across the 
lawn, his eyes on the window. He moved swiftly and silently 
and arrived just below the window as Crane stood up, pushing 
his chair back. Grace was already moving to the door, and as 
Rogers raised his head cautiously so that he could peer over the 
window-sillj he could only see her back as Crane opened the 
door and stood aside to let her pass. 

She left the room and Crane turned back, wandered over to 
the sideboard and selected a cigar from a gold box. 

Rogers watched him pierce the cigar, light it and study its 
glowing end reflectively. He could see Crane clearly; tltere was 
an odd expression on the big feIlow'‘s face that Rogers didn't 
like. It was an amused, cynical sneering expression, cruel and 
unpleasant to see. Crane glanced at the door, smiled again, tlien 
‘ poured himself another glass of port. He sat at the table, re- 
laxed, his long, thick fingers toying with the stem of the glass. 

For several seconds Rogers watched him, then he began to 
wonder where Grace had got to. There were a number of 
lighted windows to investigate, and he ttimed slowly and began 
to crawl back to the shadows. Half-way across the lawn, an 
instinctive feeling of danger made him glance back. Instantly 
he flattened himself on the damp grass and lay still. Crane was 
standing at the window looking in his direction. He must have 
risen to his feet the moment Rogers had begun to move and 
Rogers lay soil, his heart pounding, wondering if Crane could 
see him. 

Fortunately he lay in the shadows of two big fir trees that 
stood in the middle of the lawn. He felt somehow that Crane 
couldn’t spot him. He had on a dark suit and dark blue shirt 
and tie. He felt tliat he should be a difficult object to see. So he 
lay there, y?_atching Crane, not moving a muscle. After a 
moment of so he began to breathe more freely. Crane hadn’t 
■ seen him, he decided, for Crane merely flicked ash out of the 
open window and turned back to the table. He sat down again. 

Rogers breathed a sigh of rch'ef. That was a close call, he 
told himself - too close; and something to be avoided in tl 
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future. He’d been careless, and it would have served him right 
if he had been caught ■ . 

Still keeping in the shadows, he crawled towards the nea 
nearest window, the dew of the. grass soaking tfarou^ his 
trouser knees, but he was oblivious of the discomfort^ so anxious 
was he to make a discovery. 

Peering into the room he was startled to see Grace standing 
near the window. He was onIy_a few feet &om her, and he 
instantly dropped flat, but a second glance reassured him. She 
was not loo^g out of the window but standing in profile 
talking to someone out of sight 

Rogers studied her closely. The light fell fully on her face, 
and he had a moment of doubt True, she was like the photo- - 
graph, but he couldn’t swear that she was Grace Q^k. The 
dress and the hair style would, of course, make a difference, 
and he tried to remember the features of die girl in the photo- 
graph and compare them with the face before him. He found 
die task impossible. 

Who was she talking to? he asked himself, his heart begin-^, 
ning to beat excitedly. He raised himself to see further into the 
room. A bed came into his line of vision, and he straightened 
up, risking detection, to see the occupant 

The moment Rogers saw Ellis he knew who he was. The 
white, livid scar running from Ellis’s right eye to his chin, the . 
sandy hair and the hard, mean h’ttle face were unmistakable. 

For a long moment of time Rogers stood staring at Ellis, his 
mouth dry with excitement, his heart pounding. Here was the 
traitor, he thought within his grasp. He had oifly to airest him 
and promotion was assured. James would be generous. He’d 
forget that Rogers was acting against orders. It’d be a big thing 
for Taleham. Every newspaper reponer in the count^^ vfould 
be down. Tfaere’d be interviews: Rogers’s photograph would 
appear in the papers. The Army security people would pat him 
on die back; the Yard would have something to say to him; 
might even take him into the plain clothes division. Then there 
was Daphne. She’d look at him differendy: he’d be a national 
figure. His chest expanded. The man who arrested Cushman, 
the traitor. Why, he’d be a hero! 

He dropped on to his hands and knees again, but kept his . 
head raised so he could still see into the room. The next step 
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70 i]ld be tricky. Should he go for help or make the arrest now? 
le was big and confident enough to handle this business him- 
elf. K he telephoned for Jaines, he’d have to share the credit, 
fd be better to walk right in and make the arrest Crane 
vouldn’t make trouble. He couldn’t afford to in his position. 
Vnd smely he didn’t know who this man was; Perhaps it would 
)e better for Rogers to see Crane and explain the whole busi- 
less to him and e^'st his aid. Then when he had airested Cush- 
nanj he’d ask Crane to telephone for James. Rogers grinned 
scitedly to himself as he imajgined the look on the inspector’s 
ace, 

"ItTl be worth a month’s pay to see the old boy,’ he ffiought, 
vatching Grace as she mov^ about the room. ‘And the girl too. 
She’s wanted as well. This is the biggest bit of luck that’s ever 
romemyway.’ 

And then he heard a rustle behind him, .and for no reason 
liat he could understand he was suddenly Mghtenrf as he had 
lever been frightened before. He was too frightened even to 
look round, and he crouched, waiting, his heart like a lump of 
lead against his ribs. He felt something tonch his back, and then 
be knew something horrible was about to happen. A cry of 
terror sprang into his throat but before he could utter it, before 
be could make a blind rush towards the lighted window and 
safety, he received a tremendous blow between his shoulder 
blades and white-hot pain ran through his body. 

He fell forward on to the damp grass, his hands ploughing 
deeply into the rich soil of the flower-bed. He knew he was 
being murdered, and he managed to cry out, a croaking sound 
that filled his ears and told him that he was past help. Blood ran 
into his mouth and he had a feeling that he was drowning, then 
the bright lighted window seemed to rush towards him with 
terrifying speed and explode against his face. 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 


Inspector JameSj his hands in his poclcet^ a dour ^ression on 
bis face, stood at the far end of the Taleham Station piatform.- 
He was anxious that none of the ether travellers should get into ■ 
conversation with him, for he had much on his mind. 

On his way to the station, James had passed Ross’s biDet 
and had wondered if Rogers was out of bed yet, dedded it was 
unlikdy and resisted the temptation to toss a pebble up .at 'the* 
curtained window. He knew Rogers would be all right on his 
own: Roger, wasn’t a bad sort of lad, he thought reflectively. 
You could leave him in charge and teow the work would be 
done. There was nothing slapvdash about Rogers; a litde' obsti- 
nate, perhaps, indined to have too many ideas of his own, but 
he was keen and loyal and those were two important assets for 
a policeman to possess. 

During the journey to London, James was busy with his 
thoughts. Although he had only hinted to RogCTs that he was 
uneasy about what was going on at Crane’s place, be was quite 
convinced in his own mind that the girl who called herself 
Julie Brewer was in faa Grace Clark. He was too practical to 
accept the coincidence that two girls could exis^ both stone- 
deaf, both aged twenty-two, both with brown hair and eyes, 
both with the same shaped nose and mouth. But at the same 
time he knew that there was just the chance that it war a 
coincidence and before malting any move he was determined to 
prove beyond any doubt that the chance did not exist . 

Most of the night he had Iain awake thinking about the 
mysterious fingerprints, and bis agile mind was beginning -to 
suspect how it had been possible for the fingerprints on the 
watch to have had no criminal record. 

Nothing went on in the village that James didn’t know about 
Altliough Rogers had thought the inspector had no notion of 
Crane’s association with Daphne, the inspector was very much 
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s^arc of it. At firs^ he had been inclined to third: it was rather 
fine thing for a rich young man like Crane to drive, his 
aughter about in a big, showy car. James loaew tiiat Daphne 
as a cut above the other girls in the village, and although he 
id not approve of her modem ways, he was confident that she 
ad her head screwed on the right way and wasn’t likely to get 
ito trouble. But as time went on, he began to doubt whether 
; was such a fine thing after all. He had kept his eyes open and 
ad finally come to the conclusion that die association might 
e dangerous. He was in a difficult position. Daphne had gone 
er own way for a long time: she was ttJf-willcd and obstinate, 
aclincd to fly up if either of her parents attempted to control 
ler. In the past fficrc had been one or two unpleasant rows, and 
drs JamesTiad, of course, sided vrith her daughter. -James, a 
Dim of peace in his own hom^ had given way, and he had hesi- 
ated to speak to Daphne about Crane. Ihcn later, Crane 
eemed to cool off, and Daphne did not see him, James had 
loped that the association had burnt itself out 

But had it? he wondered, staring out of the carriage window* 
ilis griTzlcd face was grim. Suppose Oane had got at Daphne 
ind persuaded her to wipe off ffie fingerprints and substitute 
aer own? It was an idea that had come to him suddenly in the 
light and had been immediately dismi&ed ns ridiculous. But 
the idea kept coming back. If that bad happened then the mys- 
tery of the fingerprints was a m37Stery no longer. Daphne could 
have got at the watch. James had packed it in n bos and had 
left it in liis bedroom' while he attended' to his morning duties, 
talang it into Eastwood on the afternoon train. Yes, she could 
have easily tampered with the watch; that was something - if 
she had done it - that must be .kept qm'et. It’d never do to let 
Headquarters know a thing like that; might get James himself 
into serious trouble. 

For some time James sat huddled in his comer, a hurt expres- 
sion in his eyes.' What a thing to have happenedi His own 
daughtcrl The little fool. Well, that settled it, if she had done 
it, he’d give her the fright of her life. He, had with him the 
photograph of the fingerprints found on the watch and a little 
chromium box that she kept on her dressing-table. He’d drop 
in to the Yard and get tlie fingerprint expert to compare 
photograph with the prints on the box, If they were the 
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he’d know his .suspicions ware correct Tbm he’d go along to 
Hay’s Mews and check up on this Julie Brewer. Perhaps she 
had once stayed with Crane and had left her identity cjurd at 
the bungalow, and Crane had given it to Grace Qark. 

By tonight he would have all the facts he wanted to make m 
arrest But what of this David Ellis, believed to be Edwin 
Cudiman? Where was he? Had he left Grace dark? Had she 
seen him on to a north-bound train and then come along to 
Taleham, or had the journey to King’s Cross been a feint and 
they had both come here? If so, where was EUis? 

James brooded. There was something at die back of his mind 
that had been pu 22 ling him. Wh 3 !' had the first-aid stretcher 
been taken from the clubhouse? At first he thought it might 
have been a convenient means of carrying the things that were 
rmissing, bntn stretdier needed two people to carry it Had Ac 
stretcher been used for this purpose or had one of them been 
hurt? Was it Cushman who had been hurt? Had the girl 
dragged him on the stretcher to the shelter of the woods an.^ 
then led Rogers in the opposite directioii, meeting Crane who, ’ 
for some reason or othsar, had deckfcdlm shelter her? James 
scratched his chin. ‘Mostn’t let my ideas run away with me,* he 
thought; 'but it’s an interesting theory.’ 

^en he arrived at Paddington, be went immediately to 
Scotland Yard and made his way ^ong the long corridors to 
the Fingerprint Department Here he found his old ftiend, Ted 
Edward^ at work. Edwards and he had both joined the force 
at the same time and had also served together in die same regi- 
ment during the 1914-18 war. 

Edwards, a big, fat, good-natured looking man with reddish 
hair and fair, freckled complexion, smiled when he saw James 
come in. 

^What-ho, me beauty,’ he said in his wheezy, soft voice. 
‘Didn’t expect to see your ugly mug on a beaudftil morning like 

this. What bringsyou here? Business?’ 

James, who didn’t feel particularly jovial, nodded sourly. 
‘Private business,’ he said. *1 want you to look at these prints 
and let me know if they’re the same. You might get a move on, 
Ted, I’m pressed for time.’ 

The sandy eyebrows went up, and Edwards looked surprised. 

And take that silly look off your fac^’ James barked, putting 
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the chromium bos on Edward’s desk., ‘It makes you look silh’er 
than you are.’ 

Edwards grinned. ‘Got out of bed the wrong side, haven’t 
you?’ he said, picking up the bos and dusting it with print 
powder. ‘Never mind, you were always a one to miss your' 
Enos.’ 

James took out his pipe, filled it and moved uneasily about 
the room. Edwards’s verdict was going to be of tremendous 
importance. Not only would it make things dfficult at home, 
but it might also lead to the arrest of Edwin Cushman. 

There was a moment’s pause, then Edwards said, ‘The/re 
the same prints?’ 

James sighed. ‘Sure?’ 

‘Of course, I’m sure,’ Edwards said with an etqpansive smile. 
‘Have you ever known me to be wrong yet?* 

T can’t say I have,’ James said quietly, picked up the box 
and the photograph and put them in his pocket. ‘Well, thanks, 
Ted.’ 

‘What’s up?’ Edwards asked, his moon face suddenly serious. 
*An3nhing wrong, Joe?’ 

‘Notliing no one can do anything about,’ James returned. 
‘I’ll have to be getting along. Thanks for your help, Ted.’ 

Edwards grunied, watched the inspector walk to the door. 
He noticed the military bearing was a little slumped, the spring 
missing from the walk. 

^Getting an old man,’ he thought. ‘Pity. One of the good 
sorts. Well, well, we all have to come to it.’ 

The corridor seemed very long as James walked towards the 
stairs. So Daphne had tampered with the watch as he had 
thought. The litde fool! Fancy doing a tiling like that. Well, 
no one must Imow. Somehow it had to be hushed up. He’d 
have to get Grace’s fingerprints again, and this time, there must 
be no mistake. She must be Grace Clark, he told himself; but 
even now, he was cautious. Better get her prints again before 
he took action, but he’d have to be careful. It looked as if Crane 
was up to his ears in this business. And Crane could be danger- 
ous. He was glad he bad told Rogers not to go near the bunga- 
low. That was one good thing about Rogers: he obeyed orders^ 
Of course, he was headstrong and keen, and if James hadn’^ 
ordered him to keep away from the place he might have tal:f ' 
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it into his head to have had a look round. It wouldn’t do to 
alarm them: anyway, not yet No, Rogers would obey orders 
and James would have time to lay his plans. There must be no 
mistake next time. He’d prepare a trap and catch both Crane 
and Grace Clark and if Cuslunan turned up in the net so much 
the better, j 

Big Ben was striking eleven o’clock as James made his way " 
through the gateway of Scotland Yard. He nodded to the 
constable on duty who nodded back without any show of inter- 
est. These young chaps, James thought gloomily, not like the old 
days. Still nothiDg’s the same. We have to keep pace with the 
times. 

He hailed a passing taxi, got in. 

*47c Hay’s iVIews, off Berkeley Square,’ he said. 

TRight-ho, guv-nor,’ the driver returned, and drove James 
rapidly along the Embankment, up Whitehall towards Trafal- 
gar Square, 



CHAPTER TWENTY 


Hay’s Mews lay parallel with Charles Street and was the usual 
kind of /views to be found in Mayfair’s back alleys. On each 
side of the Mews was a sedate line of garages over which were 
dwelling places, called, for a better word, flats. The cobble- 
stones and twisty chimneys added to the picturesque appearance 
of the Mews, and three or four chauffeurs in their shirt sleeves, 
cleaning their cars, lent industry to an otherwise silent and 
sleepy backwater. 

Inspector James marched down the Mews, aware that the 
chauffeurs were eyeing him with jaded interest. He was amcious 
-now to get his business over and return to Taleham, for he had 
something to say to his daughter and he was impatient to say it 

Number 47c was a garage w'ith a flat above like all tlic other 
garages in the Mews. It had, however, certain distinctions. The 
front door was painted scarlet and had glittering chromium 
fittings. The window-frames were also painted scarlet and two 
attractive window-boxes, crowded with multi-coloured blooms, 
added to its gay appearance. 

Number 47c was easily the most prosperous-looking of the 
flats in the Mews and James eyed it with respect. He Irncw the 
power of money, and he w’as suddenly conscious that he was 
acting in an unofficial capacity, but that fact did not deter him 
from ringing the front door bell. 

He waited patiently, conscious of a jeering kind of scrutiny 
from tlie chauffeurs. After a minute or so, he rang again, but 
still reedved no answer. He stepped back, glanced up at the 
windows, but their curtained panes gave away no secrets. 

'Bit early for that son of thing, matey,* one of the chauffeurs 
remarked. He was a small, rat-eyed man, with a hard mouth 
and curiously deformed ears: they curled inwards and were 
without lobes. 

James regarded him coldly. 
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h into his head to have had a look round. It wouldn’t do to 
darm them: anyway, not yet No, Rogers would obey orders 
and James would have lime to lay his plans. There must be no 
mistake next time. He’d prepare a trap and catch both Crane 
and Grace Clark and if Cushman tum^ up in the net so much 
the better, | 

Big Ben was striking eleven o’clock as James made his way -• 
through the gateway of Scotland Yard. He nodded to the 
constable on duty who nodded back without any show of inter- 
est. These young chaps, James thought gloomily, not like the old 
days. Still nothing’s the same. We have to keep pace with the 
times. 

He hailed a passing taxi, got in. 

‘47c Hay’s Mews, off Berkeley Square,’ he said. 

‘Right-ho, guv-nor,’ the driver returned, and drove James 
rapidly along the Embankment, up Whitehkl towards Trafal- 
gar Square, 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 


Hay’s Mews Ia 3 ’ parallel with Charles Street and was the usual 
kind of /views to be found in Mayfair’s back alleys. On each 
side of the Mews was a sedate line of garages over which were 
dwelling places, called, for a better word, flats. The cobble- 
stones and twisty chimneys added to the picturesque appearance 
of the Mews, and three or four chauffeurs in their shirt slcev-es, 
cleaning their cars, lent industry to an otherwise silent and 
sleepy backwater. 

Inspector James marched down the Mews, aware that the 
chauffeurs were eyeing him with jaded interest. He was anxious 
''-now to get his business ot'cr and return to Taleham, for he had 
something to say to his daughter and be was impatient to say it 

Number 47c was a garage with a fiat above like all Uic other 
garages in the Mews. It had, however, certain distinctions. The 
front door was painted scarlet and had glittering chromium 
fittings. The window-frames were also painted scarlet and two 
attractive window-boxes, crowded with rnulti-colourcd blooms, 
added to its gay appearance. 

Number 47c was easily the most prosperous-looking of the 
flats in the Mews arid James eyed it with respect. He Imcw the 
power of monc}-, and he was suddenly conscious that he was 
acting in an unofficial capacity, but that fact did not deter him 
from ringing the front door bell. 

He waited patiently, conscious of a jeering kind of SOTtiny 
from the chauffeurs. After a minute or so, he rang again, but 
still received no answer. He stepped back, glanced up at the 
windows, but their curtained panes gave away no scacts. 

‘Bit early for that sort of thitg, matey,’ one of the chauffeurs 
remarked. He was a small, rat-cyed man, with a hard mouth 
and curiously deformed ears; they' ctirled inwards and were 
without lobes, 

James regarded Him coldly. 
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'I might have guessed it/ he muttered half to himself. ‘She 
advertises all right, doesn’t she?’ 

White grinned uneasily. ‘Well, it pays to advertise, don’t 
it? They call ’er the Scarier Lady around ’ere. Not a bad piece, 
but a bit snooty unless you ’ave a ’undred smackers to spend 
on ’cr.’ 

‘I suppose she’s still in bed,’ James said. 

*No, she ain’t, guv’nor; she’s away. I ’aven’t seen ’er around 
for more than a month,’ 

James frowned. Could she be the girl staying with Crane 
after all? he wondered uneasily. He doubted it. There was 
nothing of the professional counesan about that girl; in fact 
she was rather a simple-looking kid. 

‘Well, that’s a pity. I wanted to talk to her. Any idea where 
she’s gone?’ 

; ‘No idea at all, guv’nor, but tlierc’s a woman wot comes 
regularly to clean ^e place; she might know.’ 

‘And when does she mm up?’ 

’'Should be ’ere any minute now,’ White looked up and down 
the Mews, ‘She’s usually ’ere by ten o’clock.’ 

James took Grace’s photograph from his pocket 

WZould you say this was the Brewer woman?’ 

White glanced at the photograph and burst out laughing. 

‘ ’Er? Not likclyl Why, she’s no more like Julie than I’m like 
’Eddy Lam JUT.’ 

James grunted, put the photograph away. That seemed to 
settle it, he thought So the girl was not Julie Brewer in spite of 
having Julie Brewer’s identity card. Well, it looked as if Crane 
was in the business all right He had introduced the girl as 
Julie Brewer, unless, of course, she had stolen the identity card 
and had passed herself off as Julie Brewer to Crane. James was 
becoming more and more convinced that the girl was Grace 
Clark. Was it worth while hanging about for further mforma- 
tion or should he get back to Taleham? He decided, after a 
moment’s hesitation, to investigate further. He’d like to find out 
if he could how Grace Clark had got hold of Julie’s identity 
card. He’d also like to find out if Crane happened to know 
Julie. 

‘ ’Ere she is now,’ White said, jerking his thumb to a woman 
who was hurrying towards them. 
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*How long has Mrs Brewer been missing?’ 

The woman’s eyes shifted., *I didn’t say she was missing, 
did I? She’s away.’ 

‘Now let’s be franit widi each other,’ James said. *You 
toow as well, as I do she’s disappeared. We’ve fotmd her 
identity card.’ 

Mrs Fowler drew in a sharp breath. Tier identity card?* 
she repeated, her eyes showing fear. ‘Where? How did you 
find it?’ 

‘We found it,’ James said, determined to pve nothing away. 
‘So you may as well be helpful in case something’s happent^ 
to her.’ 

Mrs Fowler sat down abruptly. ‘What could have happened 
to her?’ she asked. ‘What are you hinting at?’ 

‘I’m not hinting at anything. She’s disappeared; her identity 
card’s been foimd and that might mean die’s met with an 
accident.’ 

^ There was a long pause, then Mrs Fowler said in a low voice, 
‘What do you want to know?’ 

‘How long has she been missing?’ 

*About four weeks.’ ^ ^ 

'Can you get it closer than that? When did she leave here?’ 

Mrs Fowler thought for a moment, crossed the room to 
consult a calendar. ‘It was a Saturday. It’d be the 10th of 
July.’ 

‘And it’s now the 20th of August. Hmm, did she say where 
she was going?’ 

‘She said something about going to the country for a week 
or two.’ 

‘Alone?’ 

‘Well, no. She went away with her gentlemen friends from 
time to time. She was going with one of them, I believe.’ 

Tou’ll have to do better than that,’ James said sharply. 
T wasn’t bom yesterday, you know. She’s a professional, isn’t 
she?’ 

Mrs Fowler bridled. ‘She isn’t a common streetwalker, if 
that’s what you arc trying to insinuate. She has gentlemen 
friends, and, if she likes to give them a good time and if they 
like to give her a present now and then, there’s nothing wrong 
with that, is there? And I: * me teU you, she only moves : 
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very best circles. Why, only a month.ago. Lord . . .j 

‘All right, all right,’ James broke in hastily. He had a horror 
of poking into the grimy secrets of the aristocracy, ‘So she 
planned to spend a couple of weeks in the country, is that it?’ 

Mrs Fowler nodded. 

‘Didn’t she give you any idea where she was going?’ 

‘She didn't discuss her plans with me,’ Mrs Fowler said 
a little curdy. 

‘But she did say she was coming back in a couple of weeks’ 
time? She didn’t suggest that she might be longer?’ 

‘She had to be back by the 27th of July because she had 
agreed to spend that week-end with Sir Charles . . . ’ 

‘Never mind who she was going to spend the week-end with,’ 
James said hurriedly, thinking this young woman seemed to be 
corrupting the hulk of the aristocracy. ‘She didn’t write or 
telephone?’ 

'I haven’t heard a word from her. I was surprised and a 
bit worried when she didn’t turn up for the 27th. Sir Charles 
was ever so put out.’ 

‘I expect he was,’ James said drily. ‘She has never gone off 
for so long before?’ 

‘Never, that’s why I’m worried. I’ve known Julie for a long 
time and I wouldn’t like to change my job, but if she stays 
away much longer I’ll have to. I can’t live on air.’ 

•You have no idea who she went with? I mean did you see 
her leave? Did you catch sight of her companion?’ 

‘I saw her leave all right. I was in the kitchen when the 
Buick pimed up and I called out to Julie to have a good time.’ 

‘The Buick?’ James repeated, stiffening. 

‘That’s right. A big car, black and as long as a street I never 
saw the gentleman. He never got out of the car, just tooted on 
the hooter and Julie went down. I’ve looked out of the window 
many a time but I’ve never seen him. You can’t, you know, 
from these windows. You can only see the top of the car.’ 

•You didn’t think to take its number?’ James asked, thinking- 
of Crane’s big, black Buick in which Daphne used to go for 
rides. 

‘What on earth for?’ Mrs Fowler returned. ‘I’ll have you 
know I’ve better things to do than take the numbers of cars. 
I’ve never heard of sudi a thing.’ 
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‘So this chap - the owner of the Buick - had been here 
before?’ 

‘Oh, yes. He comes about twice a month, and Julie goes oft 
and spends the night with him. She never said where they stay, 
but he was generous. He gave her a squirrel coat once.’ 

'You never heard his name?’ 

‘Julie called him Dick. I’ve heard her talk to him on the 
telephone. You don’t think he’s done her harm, do you?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ James said, controlling his rising excitement 
It must be Crane, he thought. The same Christian name and 
the same make of car. It must be the chap. Toung ladies who 
have so many gentlemen friends,’ he went on gravely, 'are 
asking for trouble and sometimes they get it.’ 

Mrs Fowler lost colour. ‘Well, you’d better do something,’ 
she said, getting up. ‘You’d better find them.’ 

‘I’ll find them,’ James said, took Grace’s photograph from 
his pocket. ‘Ever seen this young woman before?’ 

Mrs Fowler shook her head, ‘Who is she?’ 

‘Never mind,’ James said with a sigh, ‘When I hear any- 
thing I'll let you know.’ 

He left her, made his way down the steep stairs and into the 
Mews. 

The chauffeur, White, eyed him expectantly, but James 
ignored him. He walked slowly towards Berkeley Square, deep 
in thought. There was even more to this business than he had 
realised. What had happened to Julie Brewer? 

A cruising taxi stopped at his signal. 

‘Somerset House,’ he said to the driver and sat back, his 
face grim, his eyes worried, 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


Major-General Sir Hugh Franklin-Steward, K.C.B., D.S.O., 
M.C., Chief Constable of the district, was pottering among his 
roses when Inspector James was announced. 

Sir Hugh, a tali, white-headed man in his late sisrties, sighed 
regretfully, said he would be along in a moment. Always some- 
one worrying about something, he thought. There seemed very 
little peace these days. What in the world did this chap want? 
Must be some private matter: couldn’t be police business., 
James had no official access to the Chief Constable: he’d have 
to go through the proper channels. 

Sir Hugh laid down his pruning knife, gave a lingering look" 
at the orderly rows of rose bushes, and ambled towards the 
vast house that was now too large for him since he bad lost 
three sons in the war and his daughter was soon to be married. 

Inspector James was waiting in the ball. He stood stiffly to 
attention beneath a fine head of a tiger, shot by ' Sir Hugh 
some forty years ago in the Province of Bengal, and seemed ill 
at ease. 

'Morning, James,’ Sir Hugh said, nodding amiably. T^on’t 
see enough of you these days. I believe this must be your first 
visit to the house, isn’t it?’ 

Tes, sir,' James said, looking as awkward as he felt 

‘It’s a nice old place, but too big for us now, and the taxes 
are far too high. Ou^t to think about finding something 
smaller, but it won’t be easy and I shall miss my roses. Did you 
see them as you came up the drive?’ 

T did, sir ; very fine if I may say so.’ 

Sir Hugh beamed. ‘Well, they aren’t bad,’ he returned. 
‘The Sultans of Zanzibar and the Lady Ashtowns should get 
firsts at the show, although Colonel Harrison seems very con- 
fident he’s got something up his sleeve to surprise me. You 
haven’t seen his roses, have you?’ 
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James shifted his feet, said he hadn’t 

Sir Hugh looked at him vaguely, remembered James couldn't 
have called to discuss roses, sighed 

‘Mustn’t get on to roses,’ he said, taking James’s arm and 
leading him into his study: a comfortable room, full of books, 
flow'ers and shoodng trophies. ‘I’m a bit of a bore when it 
comes to roses, I’m afraid. Sit down and make yourself at 
i home.’ He glanced at the ornate clock on the mantelpiece, saw 
■ it was a few minutes after six o’clock. ‘Wouldn’t be bad to have 
a little something, would it?’ he went on, producing a bottle of 
whisky from his desk drawer. ‘I don’t usually take whisky at this 
hour, but I thinlt the occasion calls for one, don’t you? Your 
first visit, eh?’ . 

James cleared his throat. He appreciated Sir Hugh’s attempt 
to put him at ease, but he was desperately anxious to get down 
to business. ‘I don’t think I will, sir,’ he said uneasily. ‘Tiiank 
you all the same. I - er - 1 have an important matter to discuss 
with you . . . ’ 

<iNonsense,’ Sir Hugh said, pouring two staggeringly big 
whiskies into glasses he had also produced from his desk. 
*You’re as nervous as a young bride, James. Here, get tliis down 
vyou and relax. Yoii don’t have to be frightened of me. Let me 
tell you I was far more frightened of my R.S.M. than I ever 
was of a visiting General.’ 

■ But James’s wooden face did not relax. He took the whisky, 
but placed it on tlte desk. 

‘Thank you, sir, perhaps later,’ he said. ‘I’ve come to you 
because I feel you should be the first to be consulted. It’s police 
business, sir.’ 

Sir Hvgh lowered himself into the padded leather chair 
behind his desk. 

‘But, surely, James, we’re not following the usual procedure, 
are we? Shouldn’t you make a report to Headquarters or have 
r^-ou done that?’ 

‘No, sir,’ James said. H know it’s unusual, but the circum- 
stances arc unusual. Perhaps you could consider this interview 
as unofficial. I badly need your advice, sir.’ 

Sir Hugh rubbed his jaw, stared up at the ceDing. He had 
visions of an infuriated Superintendent at Headquarters. 

'Well, I don’t know’ what to say, James,’ he returned. ‘F 
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to the station to catch a train home. After he had gone, these 
two went to the deserted clubhouse and the man broke a pane 
of glass and entered. He went to the front door to let the 
woman in, but for some reason or other, she ran away. The man 
followed her and they appeared to have spent the night in the 
ttench on the fourth fairway. Later, possibly early in the morn- 
ing, the woman returned to the clubhouse alone. Among the 
things stolen was a first-aid stretcher. The fact that Rogers 
could find no further footprints of the man after he had arrived 
at the trench suggests that he met with an accident and that the 
woman dragged him to the wood on the stretcher. I have been 
up to the course and have found marks in the grass which 
bear this theory out. Rogers is also convinced that this is what 
happened.’ 

Sir Hugh sipped his whisky, nodded. He still wasn’t particu- 
larly interested, but was listening more anentively now. 

‘This chap Rogers seems a smart police officer,’ he observed. 
'Has he been with you long?’ 

About two years, sir,’ James said shortly. He wanted to 
get on with his story. 'Rogers suggested to the Secretary that 
the woods should be searched and the Secretary agreed. They, 
and Mr Malcolm who was present, were about to go to the 
woods when they saw a young woman, dressed in a golfing 
outfit, appear above the crest of the hill of the fourth fairway 
and look in their direction. For a moment they thought nothing 
of it, but as soon as she saw them, she began to run in the 
opposite direction.’ 

TDrawing them away from the wood, eh?’ Sir Hugh said, 
pleased that he had thought of this idea. 

‘It’s possible, but Rogers thought a bird in hand was wortli 
two in a bush. (Begging your pardon, sir, no pim meant.) 
The girl could run, and he yelled to her to stop, but she kept on 
and succeeded in shaking Rogers off. When he did get on to her 
trail again, he was surprised to find her playing golf with Mr 
Richard Crane.’ 

Sir Hugh started, sat up stiffly. ‘With Crane? Arc you sure?’ 
He was notv all attention, went on, ‘Then who the devil was 
she?’ 

• ‘I’m coming to tltat, sir,’ James said, not to be hurried. 
'Of course, as soon as Rogers saw Mr Crane knew the young 
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‘I was very tactful, sir,’ James said reassuringly, ^and I 
was not satisfied that the young lady was Airs Brewer. I tlicught 
she might be connected with the robbery at the clubhouse and 
that Mr Crane was giving her sanctuary', so to speak.’ 

‘I’ve never heard such utter nonsense in my life,’ Sir Hugh 
exclaimed, his face flushing. 'Befom you say anjthing furtlier 
about Mr Crane I’ll have you know he is a personal friend of 
mine and I like him very much. He's a fine boy, and I’ll tell 
you something else, only I don’t want this to go further for the 
moment; he is going to be my son-in-law. So please be careful 
what you’re saying, and for goodness sal;e stop indulging in 
wild and ridiculous theories.’ 

There was a hea^y silence. James regarded Sir Hugh with 
blank, dismayed eyes. ‘Your son-in-law, sir?’ he repeated 
stupidly. ‘I wasn’t aware . . . ’ 

‘Of course you weren’t, man. No one knows yet They want 
to keep it quiet until the engagement has been announced. 
Don’t ask me why. Young people of today have all lands of 
odd ideas. Anyway, Richard will be my son-in-law in about sis 
months’ time, and a fine son-in-law and husband he’ll make 
too. You know his war record?’ 

James pulled at his moustache. *Yes, sir, it’s a very fine one,’ 
he said miserably. He moved his long, thin legs, scratched his 
chin, looked anywhere but at Sir Hugh. 

‘Well, get on with yom tale, man. I must say you’ve made 
a holy mess of things up to now. I’ll have to speak to Mr Crane 
about this - have to apologise to his sister,’ Sir Hugh said, 
frowning. Tor God’s s^ don’t tdl me you’ve put your foot 
into it further still?’ 

*I don’t think so, sir,’ James said, ‘Tins is very awkward 
now I know your daughter . . . ’ 

‘Why should it be awkward? Unless, of course, you’ve < . . 
well, go on, tell me. I may as well Imow the worst’ 

■ *WeIl, sir, I took the Uberty of obtaining the young lady’s 
fingerprints.’ 

Sir Hugh groaned. *My dear fellow i . » * he began, but 
James hurriedly broke in. 

Tt was done very tactfully. I persuaded her to handle my 
W’atch and obtained her prints that way. I’m sum she had no 
idea what I was after, but I have a shrewd suspicioa that A*" 
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Crane, who was present, guessed. I sent the watch to Head- 
quarters to have the prints checked.’ 

‘Bless my soul,’ Sir Hugh said, getting up and pacing the 
room. ‘I’ve never heard of such a thing. It’s a wonder Mr Crane 
hasn’t been on to me. When did you say this happened?’ 

‘Yesterday morning, sir,’ James said and cleared his throati 
He wondered what Sir Hugh would say when he had leamt 
the whole truth. James was aware of a trickle of perspiration . 
running down his nose and he took out his handkerchief and 
mopped his face. ‘There was no record of the prints, sir,’ he 
went on gently. 

‘Well, of course there wasn’t,’ Sir Hugh said angrily. *1 could 
have told you that in the first place.’ 

‘But there was a reason for that, sir,’ James said. ‘The 
watch had been tampered with. The young lady’s prints had 
been removed and my daughter’s prints substituted. Naturally 
there was no record.’ 

Sir Hugh blinked. *Your daughter? How does she come into 
this?’ 

‘At one time, three or four months ago, sir, Mr Crane and 
my daughter were very friendly, I regret to say. I believe Mr 
Crane persuaded Daphne to wipe the watch clean of prints and 
then handle the watch herself.’ 

There was a long pause, then Sir Hugh said in a strangled 
voice. ‘I hope you realise what you’re sajnng.’ 

‘I’m afraid I do, sir,’ James returned unhappily. *I have 
tried to persuade Daphne to tell the truth but she denies cverj^ 
thing, and yet her prints are on the watch.’ 

, ‘I don’t give a damn about that. You have no right to say 
Mr Crane persuaded your daughter to do such a Aing,’ Sir 
Hugh said, anger in his voice. ‘This is a very serious accusation, 
James.’ 

‘I believe Mr Crane was most anxious that the young lady 
calling herself Mrs Brewer should not have her prints checked, 
because her real identity would have been discovered. I am 
certain that Mr Crane, for reasons best known to himself, is 
sheltering this young woman. I’ve been to Somerset House, sir, 
and he has no sister. I’ve checked the records of his family.’ 

Sir Hugh sat down abruptly. His face was a study. 
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‘But this is really fantastic/ he said. 'If she’s not his sister, 
tlicn v;ho the devil is she?’ 

Tou have seen the secret repon that came in yesterday 
about the man Cushman, sir?’ James asked. 

Sir Hugh’s eyes tvidened, 'Of course I have. What tlie 
devil . . . ?’ 

‘You’ll remember tlus Cushman chap was last seen in the 
company of a woman, identified as Grace Clark, wanted for 
theft and an ex-convict?’ 

Sir Hugh nodded. 

‘I thinlc the young lady witli Mr Crane is Grace Clark,’ 
James said and waited for die storm to break. 

‘You must be cracked,’ Sir Hugh said, clenching his fists 
and glaring at James. ‘You .say she , . . but, damn it, you’ve 
just told me her name is Julie Brewer and you’ve seen her 
identity card.’ 

‘Julie Brewer is a prostitute, sir,’ James said slowly. ‘I’ve 
gone into details concerning her and have learned that 7vlr 
Crane has been associating with her. She is now missing, but 
I thinlt Mr Crane got hold of her identity card and gave it to 
Grace Ciark.’ 

‘What an abominable insinuation,’ Sir Hugh said, now 
verj' angry. ‘I think you’ve said quite enough. Frankly, I don’t 
believe a word you say. I must speak to your Superintendent 
about you. The only explanation is that you’re heading for a 
nenmus breakdotvn and don’t know what you’re saying. How 
dare you say that Mr Crane associates with a prostitute 1’ 

‘I’m very sorrj', sir,’ James returned, pale but determined* 
*I have all the necessary evidence otherwise I wouldn’t make 
such a statement.’ 

'I don’t believe itl’ Sir Hugh barked. ‘And I’m not listening 
to any more of this. Return to your station immediately. I shall 
take this up with your Superintendent.’ 

James got to his feet. He stood before Sir Hugh and looked 
him straight in the eyes. 

‘There is one more thing, sir,’ he said evenly, ‘and then I’ve 
fkushed. Rogers is missing. He went out last night, and I .sus- 
pect he went up 'to Mr Crane’s place. He hasn’t been seen since. 
I’m drawing my own conclusions. Grace Clark was seen with 
Bdwin Cushman, She is now with Mr Crane, Cushman may 
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PART FOUR 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


*Where is he?’ Ellis ashed as Grace came into the room. 

The light of the pink-shaded bedlamp accentuated the faint 
flush on her face. Her eyes were bright, and there was a radiance 
on her face that transfigured her: made her look Beautiful. 

*He’s finishing his cigar,’ she said. There was a new note 
in her voice that conveyed to Ellis that she was even happier 
than she looked. ‘Is there anything you want?’ she went on. 
‘Or shall I turn out the light? You should sleep better now.’ 

‘How happy she is,’ Ellis thought bitterly. ‘To think a few 
hours ago she was a drudge, ready to accept what I threw at 
,her, and now - look at her.’ 

‘Won’t you talk to me for a few moments?’ he asked, false 
humility in his voice. *rve been alone all day. It’s not much fun 
being lonely. But, of course, you have each other now.’ 

She came further into the room. ' 

*1 can’t stay long,’ she said and closed the door. WThat did 
you want to t^ about?’ 

Ellis controlled himself with difiiculty. It was no use showing 
his anger: she would only go away. He had to talk to her: reason 
with her: save her if he could. 

• An hour or so ago. Crane had said, ‘You must congratulate 
me; Grace has promised to be my wife,’ and he had left Ellis 
alone, stricken, as if he had received a physical-blow. He had 
lain in the bed listening to them talking while they had dinner; 
he heard the murmur of their voices, the sudden soft laughter, 
the sharp pop of the champagne cork as it came from the bottle. 

Grace has promised to he my wife. The sentence bit into his 
brain like vitriol. What did it mean? Crane wouldn’t marrj’ a 
girl like Grace. EUis was sure of that He was leading her up the 
garden path; he was going to seduce her, and this promise of 
marriage had been made to lull her suspicions. And because she 
was stupid, uneducated and romantic she beh'eved what he srii 
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*H2 says j't doesn’t matter. We had a long talk about our- 
selves after supper. You see, he’s lonely. He needs someone to 
look after him, and he says he needs someone like me.’ She 
looked wistfully at Ellis. ‘I couldn’t believe it at first. No one 
has ever wanted me before. But I believe it now. He wants 
someone to run this place; not a society beauty as he calls them. 

I could do it. I could do an3rthing for him. I could learn to do 
things, and - and - anyway, he loves me.' 

*But you wouldn’t be happy,’ Ellis said, probing, trying to 
find a weakness in her armour of happiness. ‘It might be all 
right for a year or so, but you’ll get fat and coarse. You know 
you will. Think of your mother. You’ll be like her in a few yean 
- over-blown. Then how do you think he will like you?’ 

It was a shot in the dark but it brought a deep flush to Grace’s 
face. 

.‘I won’t be like my mother,’ she said angrily. Trou don’t-^ 
know what you’re saying. She was bad - wouldn’t do anything 
for my fattier. Well, I’d do anything for him - Richard.’ 

‘You’ll disgrace him, You’re a thief,’ EUis said, feeling that 
“he had gained a point and pressing his advantage. ‘His friends 
won’t want to meet you. Wliy should they? You havhig notliing 
to offer, no maimers, no idea how to entertain; why, you can’t 
even speak grammatically.’ 

She turned away. 

"I won’t stay if you’re going to say things like diat.’ 

’Don’t go,’ he said, alarmed. If she left him now he would 
have no chance of saving her. ‘I told you I didn’t trust him. 

I don’t. He’s promised to marry you for a reason. I know he has. 
He wants you. Don’t you understand?’ He groped about for the 
word, hesitated, went on, *He wants to seduce you, you Jitde 
fool, and then throw you aside. I know that’s what he plans to 
do.’ • 

‘I won’t listen to you,’ she burst out, facing him. ‘You’re evil. 
He said you were. He warned me not to listen to you. We love 
each other, and nothing you can saj' will make any difference. 
You’d better get well and go. Can’t you see you’re in the way? 
You’re not wanted. We both hate youl’ 

She ran from the room, slamming the door behind her, 

Ellis dropped back on his pillow, his face a mask of frustrated 
anger and despair. He had wanted to tell her to leave Crane 
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and come with him. He would have offered'her a home; she 
could have looked after him, helped him. But it was no use: '&e 
wouldn’t listen to him. 

He closed his eyes while he thought what he could do how. 
Perhaps he’d better talk to-Crane; warn him not to hurther: 
threaten him. But he knew Qane would only lau^ at him. If 
only Scragger were here. Scragger would setfle Crane’s hash 
and take Ellis and Grace away. Once she was away from 
Crane’s influence Grace would see reason. Bat bow to get bold 
of Scragger? Was he on the telephone? It was a chance: un- 
Itkel'y, but a chance. 

^ere was the telephone book? How to get hold of it withrat , 
raising suspicion? And then how to reach the telephone which 
was in the hall? If be could only put through a call to Scragger 
heihigbt..* ; 

He suddenly had a feeling that someone was watching him, 
and without turning his head, he glanced cautiously out of the 
comers of his eyes towards the window. All he could see was the 
reflection of the room on the window-pane against the darkness 
of die night. Yet he was sure that someone was looking into'the- 
room and he felt the hair on the nape of his neck bristle. 

He could not bring himself to look directly at the window, 
i He had an absurd idea that if he did not look at the window, 
die person who was looking in mightn’t notice him. Was it the 
police? Who could it be? It wasn’t Grace or Crane. He could 
hear them talking in the other room. 

Terror suddenly seized hold of him, paralysing every sense 
except the seeing-sense. Somewhere in the high trees outside an 
owl hooted, and then silence closed in again, but still die person 
ontside continued to look into the room, stare at him, 

j^s opened his mouth to call to Crane, but thought better 
of it. He suddenly put out a shaking hand and snapped up the 
switch on the electric lamp. The room went darl^ and instantly 
he could^ see the dim shape of trees and hedges through the 
window m^the half-obscured light of the moon. He saw some- 
thing else too._ Something that made him stiffen, chilled his 
blood, gave him a restricted, choking feeling in his throat. 
There was a man outside, crouching just below the window, his 
head and shoulders silhouetted against the semi-darkness. 

With a strangled cry, Ellis started up in bed. He saw two 
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staring eyes and a flattened nose against the window-pane, but 
die face was shapeless, appeared to be non-existent. It was a 
horrible, terrifying sight: a pair of gleaming eyes, the shape of 
a flattened nose and a faceless head. 

Then the stillness of the room shuddered with the terror of 
sound - a sound, faint and momentary like the soft scratching 
of mice, ^ 

The window gently opened. 

Ellis felt the hot ni^t air on his face, saw the head and 
shoulders of the mah outside moving towards him, and dimly 
oudined hands on the window-sill. 

‘Don’t make a noise,’ Dr Safld whispered. ‘It’s me. I didn’t 
mean to frighten you.’ ‘ 

Still stupefied with terror, Ellis somehow or other managed 
to put on the lamp. The shock of seeing the litde Hindu ns he 
saw him now and not as an apparition in the moonlight still 
caught at his throat, and he lay staring at him, feeling the depth 
of his own fear, wondering at it. 

Dr Safki poked his head and shoulders through the window, 
but he made no further effort to come in. 

‘Where is he?’ he whispered, his great black eyes rolling, the 
whites gleaming. 

‘Damn you,’ Ellis snarled. ‘You scared me out of my wits. 
What do you want? Why do you come sneaking up to the 
window like ih^t?’ 

‘Ssshushl’ Dr Safki hissed fearfully. ‘He’U hear us. Keep 
your voice down. I saw her. I heard what he said, so I came 
back to warn you.’ 

Ellis became instantly alert, his o\vn fear dropping from 
him. 

‘What do you mean?’ he demanded, leaning forward. ‘Warn 
me about What?’ 

*Him,’ Dr Safki saidj looking towards the door. *I Imew 
what he was up to the moment he said she was Julie Brewer. 
You must get her away from here. Do you understand? What- 
ever happens you must get her away from here.’ 

‘But why?’ Ellis asked. The dread in the little doctor’s face 
was contagious. ‘Speak out, can’t you? Tell me. What’s he 
going to do?* 

The fat face grimacedj the fat shoulders shuddered, 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


*1 suppose you did that yourself?’ Crane said, pointing to the 
scar on Ellis’s face. That needed courage. I don’t thihk^ I 
should have valued my life so highly as to suffer pain and dis- 
figurement. You’re a funny little man, aren’t you?* 

Ellis snarled at him. 

*'! don’t know what you’re talking about,’ he said. ’Why can’t 
you leave me alone? I’m ill. Can’t you see I’m ill?’ 

Crane moved away from the window, pulled up a chair close 
to the bed and sat down. 

‘When I was in the R. A.F. I used to listen to your broadcasts 
- in the Mess. We all did. You gave us something to laugh at,’ he 
went on. Tou did talk the most utter tripe, didn’t you? I sup- 
pose they gave you the stuff! and you just spouted it. Wliat did 
they pay you, Cushman? Tell me about it. I’m interested.’ 

‘I’m not Cushman,’ Ellis repeated, cold sweat on liis fore- 
head. ‘What gives you that idea?’ 

Crane smiled. ‘It’s your voice,’ he said. ‘It’s unmistakable. 
Why are you frightened? I’m not going to give you away, I 
don’t believe in this so-called justice. After all, it’s only another 
form of revenge. You’re harmless now, Cushman. There’s 
nothing you can do except run and hide. If I handed you over to 
the police they’d hang you. Wha^s the point of that? You’re 
entided to your dreary little life. I don’t believe you realised 
what you were doing. You haven’t the intelligence to work any- 
thing out for yourself. I suppose you were browned off with the 
Army; the Huns offered you a cushy job; you thought they were 
on the winning side, so you threw in with them. Any weak- 
minded fool without a sense of duty or a feeling for his country 
would have done the same.’ He laughed suddenly, throwing 
hack his head. ‘I’m the last person to talk about a sense of duty. 
We’ve all. a traitor within us. Do you remember what Safki 
said? I don't believe in law and order. I believe we should all 
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have an opportunity to work out our own destinies. I think it 
is dangerous to curtail an emotion, to suppress any so-called 
criminal impulse. I believe that it causes harrn to one’s being 
to attempt to sublimate sex. I don’t believe in right and wrong. 
I .think dhey are man-invented in order to run this hidebound 
social system of ours successfully- We’re supposed- to have free 
will; well, then Idfs have it. If someone steds my overcoat; I’ll 
steal someone eJse’s overcoat If someone murders my brother, 
rU murder his sister. Don’t you agree?’ 

“What’s the idea?’ Ellis said, glaring at him. ‘I tell you I’m 
not Cushman. I’m David Ellis; so shut up talking rot and leave 
me alone.’ 

“You disappoint me,’ Crane said, shaking his head. ‘I thought 
my philosophy of life would intrigue you. Most people think 
I’m joking when I talk like that, but I’m not The trouble with 
you is you’re scared. You set a value on your miserable little 
life. AH you’re worrying about is saving your neck. I’m not 
going to give you away. Come on, admit it. You’re Cushman, 
aren’t you?’ 

‘I’m not!’ Ellis said viciously, sitting up in bed, his eyes wild". 
*I tell you I’m not’ 

‘Safki was out there a moment ago, wasn’t he?' Crane said 
suddenly. ‘I saw him aoss the lawn from the other window.' 

Ellis stiffened. 

'Talk - talk - talk,’ he said angrily. ‘That’s all you do. First 
it’s one thing; then ids another. I’m not going to listen to you.'^ 

‘He told you to get her out of the way, didn’t he?’ Crane went 
on. There was a jeering expression in his eyes, ‘But how can 
you? You can’t get yourself out of here, let alone her.’ 

Ellis clenched his fists furiously. He wanted to sink his nails 
in the fleshy, sneering face. 

‘You leave her alone,’ he said, struggling to keep his voice 
steady. H’U fix ypu if you touch her.’ 

‘Don’t be dramatic,’ Crane said, taking out his cigarette- 
case. ‘You can’t do anything. Even if you could stand you 
wouldn’t have an earthly wth me. I could break your back 
across my knee without turning a hair.' He took a cigarette, 
offered the case to Ellis. 

White v;ith rage, Elh's stnick the case from his hand. The 
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case shot across the room, and cigarettes spilled on to tbe carpet. 

*You have got rotten manners/ Crane said reprovingly. He 
lit his cigarette, dropped the match out of the open window. 
"Why can’t you discuss all this without getting into a wool? I’ve 
been looking forward all day to talking to you. For goodness 
sake, man, relax and behave like a normal human being.* 

Ellis controlled himself. 

‘You’re up to some dirty game,’ he said. *But I warn you, if 
•'you hurt her I’ll make you pay for it.’ 

‘There’s nothing you can do. There’s nothing poor Safki can 
do cither. I know too much about both of you,* &ane returned, 
leaning back in his chair and smiling. 'If he pves me away, 
rU give him away. He knows what’s going to happen, but he’s 
powerless to stop it because he values his hide too much. You’ll 
be in a similar position. The way this is working out amuses me. 
You see, I don’t care what happens to myself. I know, sooner 
or later, someone will find out what’s going on, and then I shall 
be for it, but I’m having a grand run for my money and I’m 
going on until I’m caught’ He blew a cloud of smoke to the 
■ ceiling, grinned at Ellis. ‘I don’t put a value on my life: not like 
you and Safki, If I was told I was going to die tomorrow I 
wouldn’t give a damn. It’s the immediate present that matters: 
^e future is too uncertain. I?ve always lived lilce that, and as I 
get older I care less what’ll happen to me.’ 

Ellis eased himself further down in the bed. He was puzzled; 
scared, not knowing how to deal with this man. 

'Can’t you speak out?’ he said at last. ‘You’re talking in 
riddles, Y^at have you done? What are you going to do?’ 

Crane laughed. ‘Getting curious at last, are you?’ he said. 
‘Well, it’s only fair that as I’ve enough on you to get you hanged 
you should have the same advantage over me. I don’t care if you 
give me away, Cushman, but you’d care a great deal if I gave 
you away, wouldn’t you?’ 

r^' ‘I’m not Cushman,’ Ellis said obstinately. ‘I keep telling 
•you that.’ 

‘You’re so afraid of your mean, rotten life, aren’t you? And 
so’s Safki. You’re both -rather slimy little people. You’re a 
traitor and Safki’s a clumsy, unsuccessful abortionist. He has 
four deaths on his conscience,’ 
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Ellis then realised why Safki was frightened to speak out. So 
that was it, he thought.' Crane had him where he wanted him: 
had EUis where be wanted him too. 

‘You talk too much}’ was all he said. ‘If I was Cushmanj and 
I’m not, I wouldn’t teE you.. What do you thmk I am — crazy?’ 

■‘They’E have your fingerprints,’ Crane said, shrugging his 
massive shoulders. *I have only to call the police and teE them 
I think you’re Cushman. The5^d check up quick enough as soon ^ 
as they heard your voice. Would you like me to do that?’ 

Ellis snarled at him. . - 

"Can’t you leave me alone? If I am Cushman, what does it 
matter to you?’ 

‘EthicaEy, nothing at aU,’ Crane replied, stubbing out his 
dgarette on the window-siE. ‘But as a materialist, I am inter- , 
ested. You see I have to be reasonably sure that you can’t make 
things difficult for me. If I know you ore Cushman, then I hold 
the whip hand. Now, I tell you what I’E do, I’ll telephone 
Major-General Franklin-Steward. He’s tlie Chief Constable. I 
know him weE, and I can ask him for a description of Cush-;;-, 
man, I might even faint I know where he can put his hands 
on him. Old FrankEn-Steward is a regular war-horse when ’ 
he’s roused. He loathes traitors and would come after you 
like a shot. Suppose I do that and then we’E know how we 
stand?’ 

'AE right,’ Eliis said, looking past Crane out of the window# 
He was suddenly sick of this feinting. The feUow had him any- 
way. If he was determined to find out who he was he could do 
it. ‘I’m Cushman.' It was almost a relief to admit it. ‘Now,, 
what are you going to do about it?’ 

It’s taken you long enough to make up your mind, hasn’t it?’ , 
Crane said; ffiere was a calculated, sly look in his eyes. ‘I told 
you before, I'm not going to give you away. I don’t care what 
happens to you; and if you behave yourself, there’s no need for 
anyone to know that you’re here,’ . , 

EEis studied him, decided he meant what he said. He couldn’t 
make the feEow out. There was something furtive, sly about . 
him, and he talked so oddly. 

•Well, now you’ve admitted being Cushman I can tell you 
something about myself,’ Crane went on, le aning back to the 
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chair and crossing his legs. I’ll be interested to hear your 
reactions. I don’t get much chance of talldng about myself. 
Safid was the last person I talked to. He was most interesting; 
had all kinds of scientific ideas about me. Of course you’re 
different. You’re not well-educated, haven’t many ideas, but I 
suppose you’re of average intelligence. You may be able to 
thmw some fight on the business.’ 

Ellis made an impatient movement. 

'Why must you go on and on? Speal; out. Don’t beat about 
the bush so much. Wliat are you up to?’ he said angrily. 

‘I’m interested in death,’ Crane said, smiling. His cj*es had 
darkened and, in spite of his effort to appear nonchalant, lie 
was suddenly keyed up, tense, unsure of himself. “Does tliat 
seem strange to you.* 

■ ‘Your own deatli?’ Ellis asked, suddenly olcrt» 

Crane shook his head. *Oh no/ he said. *AIy. own death 
doesn’t matter to me at all. I don’t core when I die or for 
that matter how I die. No, I’m interested in the death of 
womeu* 

'There was n long pause. Ellis felt a chill run down his spine, 
*What are you trying to tell me?’ he said at last 
Crone smiled. It was a lop-sided smile and gave his face a 
strange, frightening expression. ‘It’s intriguing, isn’t it? The 
death of women. I mean exactly what I .say. My principal 
, interest is to tak: a woman’s life. I’m what the newspapers 
a monster. Interesting, isn’t it?’ 

Elfis, startled by the esmression on Crane’s face and by what 
he had said, blurt^ out, ‘You mean you kill women?’ 

‘Oh, come,’ Crone s.aid, fighting another cigarette. *Use your 
intelligence. I don’t go in for it in n wholesale way, you Imow. 
I don’t get the opportunity. You have no idea how difficult it is 
to find a girl who has no parents or relations who’ll ask awkward 
questions. And besides ffierc’s always the police . . . No, not in 
.-'numbers - yet. But when the opportunity arises I take it’ He 
- blew smoltc towards EUis, waved lus hand airly. *To date I have 
only killed one woman; not much to boast about, I know, but in 
a day or so, I hope to kill another.’ 

' ‘You mean - Grace?’ Ellis asked, aware that his heart was 
thumping against his ribs. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


®Ever since I can remember/ Crane said as he poured a liberal 
amount of whisky into a cut-glass tumbler, T have been fasci- 
nated by death.’ He held up die bottle, looked inquiringly at 
Ellis. ‘Won’t you have a spot? It won’t hurt you, you know.’ 

•No,’ Ellis said shortly. His bead felt hot, and his leg ached. 
There was a sick, cold feeling in his stomach. He kept asking 
himself, *Is he pulling my leg or is he serious? If he’s serious 
(and I believe he is) dien he must be mental. Does he really 
mean to kill Grace or is this a method of torturing me?’ The 
calm, matter-of-fact way the fellow talked made it difficult to 
believe he was serious. 

>- ' Crane had left the room for a moment or so to fetch the 
bottle of whisky, a siphon and two glasses. While he was gone 
EUis had made a desperate attempt to get out of bed. He felt 
he must reach the window to see if Saiki was still out hi the 
garden -.to beg him not to go away, but die effort was too 
much for him. He had hoped to have been able to drag himself 
across the room to die window, but he found he couldn’t even 
get his leg out of bed. 

On his return. Crane had looked at him, seen the sweat and 
the lines of pain on his face, and the distuibcd h'arkets and hud 
smiled jeeringly, but had said nothing. 

Now he was sitting by the open window, the glass of whisky 
in his hand, a cigarette between his thick fingers, his legs 
crossed. He appeared quite at ease, and be spoke quiedy and 
fluendy, not hesitating for a word as if he had'^j^^Kars^ the 
r^story over and over again as an actor learns his paiiL '' 

*^en I was a kid - I suppose I was sis years old - my 
father took me out shooting with him,’ he began, setding him- 
self further back in the chair. *I remember how interested I was 
to see a fine pheasant start from cover, fly swifdy towards a 
wood, and then drop like a stone when my father shot it. I 
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Crane regarded him for several moments before be replied. 
His face, was now set, pale, mask-like. His eyes were dark and 
seemed to have receded deep into their sockets; 

•Yes - Grace,’ he said, and smiled, 
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with it, fondling it, stroking its magnificent coat. Then it be- 
came stiff and cold and it frightened me. No one thought I had 
killed it, although the fuss that was made when it was foimd 
warned me I’d have to be very careful in the future.’ 

Out in the darkness an owl hooted and Ellis heard a whir of 
wings as it flew through the trees. 

‘They’re difficult birds to trap/ Crane said, glancing out of 
the window. T’ve only been able to catch one since I’ve been 
here. Ugly brutes, but rather intriguing.’ He tossed his half- 
smoked cigarette out of the window, thought for a moment and 
then went on, ‘It was remarkable how many animals I killed 
before I went to school. I learned patience, hiding in the woods, 
lying still for hours waiting for the right moment to spring. I 
became a first-class stafficr. I was even able to kill birds with 
my knife as they hopped about the ground looking for worms. 
It seemed to me then that my knife was a symbol of power. 
I was never without it, and when I went to boarding school I 
took it with me.’ He drank some whisky, set down the glass. ‘I 
had one or two narrow escapes at school. I found my knife not 
only brought animals within my reach, but it also freed me from 
ffiose who annoyed me. There was one boy who took particular 
dislike to me and tried to make ray life a misery. Well, he didn’t 
succeed. I warned him and then as he persisted I laid wait for 
him one dark night and stabbed him.’ Crane smiled, ‘It was 
really the funniest thing, I wish you could have seen his face as 
he rushed bawling to the Matron, He had no idea who had 
knifed him and he bled Iffie a pig. Iffiad no experience of how 
to stab anyone in those days and I made a complete hash of it. 
The point of the knife slid off a lib and merely inflicted a nasty 
flesh wound.’ His face suddenly tightened and he added 
viciously, *I wish I had killed him.’ 

‘I don’t want to listen to all this,’ Ellis said. The pain in his 
leg nagged him and Crane’s voice worried him like drops of 
cold water falling regularly on his head. 

* ‘But this will interest you,’ Grant said, refilling his glass. ‘It 
has an important bearing on the present situation. I’ll skip over 
my childhood if it bores you. I ffiink I’ve established the knife 
motive by now. You do see how it all began, don’t you? Later, 
girls interested me. You wouldn’t believe it to look at me now, 
but I was scared of them. I found them unapproachable jmd I 
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was again fimstratcd. Can yon see where this is leading to ncrwt 
I begM to ask myself if they’d scare me when they were dead; 
Efe broke off, leaned forward, stared hard at Ellis, .There was 
an uncomfortable pause, then he went on. ‘One night some- 
ffiing happened that has caused all this scheming and planning 
I have to do now. At least, Saflci says so.’ He fumbled fot 
another cigarette lit it,! threw the match out of the vnadow, 
Ellis noticed his hand was shaking. ‘I'was sixteen. My fatha 
and I had been visiting friends. We were driving home; it was 
dark and we wen* late. My father was driving fast - too fast 
Coining round a sharp bend in die road we collided with an- 
other car. It was a hell of a smash. My father was killed. I was 
ffirown clear and not even scratched. The driver of the other 
car was thrown clear, too; but she broke her neck.’ He moved 
restlessly, his eyes d^kening. *I went over to hex and made 
certain she was dead. I was only interested in hex. My father’s 
death meant nothing to me. I touched her, and then I teew that 
a dead woman wouldn’t scare me.’ He tried to smile, but the 
jn^ ^dn*t qmte come off. Ellis thought he looked horrible; 
grimnemg, trying to appear noncbalanti his hands shaking, end 
his eyes shifty. ‘She was a pretty little thing: I suppose about 
twenty, fair, well dressed, dainty. There was no blood on her; 
she nught have been asleep.* 

‘All right,’ Ellis said sharply. *1 don’t want to listen to 
detafls. They wouldn’t interest me.’ 

‘Please yourself,’ Crane said. T won’t bore you. Anyway diat 
experience gave me ideas. Those ideas kept craning into fay 
mind but for years I did nothing about them. I was scared of 
^ policy for one thing. Then I never seemed to have the ri^t 
opportunity. There was always something that stopped me. The 
^ had parents; people knew she had gone out widi me; she 
wouldn’t go where I wanted her to go. It wasn’t easy, Curiimmi, 
but i did succeed in the end, Julie Brewer was tailor-made for 
the job. I killed her.’ 

‘you’re Ijnng,’ T^s said, catching his brcadi sharply. *I don’t 
]^eve a word of this, y ou’re nying to torture me.’ 

, fMy dear fellow,’ Crane said, frowning. *Don’t be such an 
egoist. Of course-I’m not trying to torture you. I’m interested in 
y^ reactions now you know the truth. I killed Julie Brewer, 
am CO one knows about it but SaOa and you’ 
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‘Safki?’ E!Hs repeated. 

^t was unfortunate for Safki/ Crime said^ Ws face a little 
flushed now and his eyes brighter: the whiskj^ was hawing an 
effect on him. ‘He and I used to play golf together. He amused 
me. I knew what he was and I made inquiries. I found out 
enough to have a hold on him. Ke came to see me and blundered 
in a moment or so after Julie had edited in a vast pool of blood. 
(You have no idea hor; .she bled. To look at her you d have 
tiiought she was anaemic, but she made a ghastly mess on my 
carpet.) Poor little Safki! He was going to give me away at 
first; wanted to call the police until I persuaded him tliat it 
v/ouldnh be wise. As soon as he Imev/ 1 was on to him. he piped 
down very quickly and even helped me get rid of her body.’ 

‘And Grace?’ Ellis asked, now no longer able to conceal liis 
.amricty. 

'Grace?’ Crane repeated and laughed, h'viy dear Cushman, 
sn’t she imbeUevable? I’ve ncv'cr met such a girl. She's in- 
rcdible. She must h-ave been bred on tv-openny mRgp.zines and 
he movies. Ids fantastic die way her mind (if you can call ir a 
nind) works. She bclicr/cs I fell in love with her the moment I 
aw her. She docs really. Did you ever hear anything so funny?’ 
Ic roared witii laughter, nearly upsetting his glass. 

Ellis struggled up in bed, bis eyes glittering with fur}'. 

'You sw'incl’ he shouted. ‘You led her on - made her diink 
hat. I -I’d like to-’ 

‘Oh, dt)’ up/ Crane said, suddenly annoyed. 'Don’t threaten 
nc, you slunny litdc puppy. Tire girl's cracked. As if Fd even 
ooh nt her twice, I admit I led her on, but I never thoug'ht she’d 
wallow the tripe I handed out. She wants to look after me. 
Vic! What docs she know about looking after men? Why, the 
ittle idiot can’t look after herself.’ 

'So you’re not going to marry her?’ Ellis said, not Imowing 
dietlier to be angry or relieved. 

hMnrry her?’ Crane said. ‘A drudge like her? Good God, no! 
?7ho dess she think she is, an}^-?,}'? I’ll tell you something,’ he 
eaned fonvitrd confidc-itially. ‘I’m supposed to be marrying 
he daughter of Major-General Sir Hugh Franklin-Steward, 
K.C.B., D.S.O., and the rest.’ He grinned. ‘She’s a real sociciy 
beauty, cold as ice, repressed os the devil and as dull as ditch- 
water, It might be fun to suck my knife into her, although it'd 
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be the last woman I’d kill. The old boy would really exert him- 
self to catch me and when roused he’s a regular old tiger.* He 
shook his head, grinned. ‘Still, it’s an idea that tempts me. I’d 
rather lull her Aan marry her. I told you I don’t care what 
happens to me in the long run, but I want some more fun first’ 

‘And Grace?’ Ellis said, scarcely believing Crane was serious. 
‘Let’s talk about Grace.’ 

‘Well, let^s talk about her. She’s the most pathetic little fool 
I’ve ever met I couldn’t resist pulling ^jer leg. She sucked up 
ever3rthing,I said, believed it all, and I crownoi it by falling on ? 
my knees by die carnation bed and asking for her hand.’ He 
laughed again. ‘Any other girl would have known I was fooling, 
but not her. I wish you could have seen us. I don’t know how 
I kept my face straight And the aeam of the joke is she - she 
accepted me,' and he went off into a roar of laughter, mars 
running down his face. 

Ellis lay still, watching him. 

T’U kill you for this,’ he thought, cold with anger. ‘I’ll have 
no mercy on you. I don’t care what happens to me, but I’ll 
make you pay, and I’ll fix you before she finds out’ 

Crane mopped his eyes, put the empty glass on the windoi??- >-■ 
sill, lay back in his chair. 

*I haven’t been so amused in my life,’ he confessed. ‘It’s 
really beyond my wildest dreams, '^at tickles me is ffiat no 
one can stop me. You can’t If she came in now and you told 
her what I’ve been telh'ng you she wouldn’t believe it She thufe 
Fra a saint; the greatest lover in the world. She wouldn’t listen 
to you; you can try if you like. It’d tickle me to death to bear 
what she said.’ 

Ellis said nothing. He knew Crane was right Grace wouldn’t 
listen to him. 

Til have my fun with her for a day or so and then - ’ Crane 
got to his feet ‘Then I’ll get rid of her. I suppose I’ll have to get 
rid of you, too, but not in the same way. I’ll send you to Safki. 
He’ll look after you. You two can have a nice cosy talk about ^ 
me. He’ll tell you about Julie and you can tell him about Grace. ' 
Neither of you can do anything unless you betray yourselves. 
And I can’t sec you doing that’ He stretched his great frame, 
grinned at Ellis. ‘You must admit I’ve been rather bright I 
made up my mind I'd experiment witii Grace as soon as I knew 
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she was in trouble. But I didn’t think she had a police record. 
That nearly ruined my plans. I could have, of course, handed 
you both over to James, but then I’d have missed my fun. Well, 
I fooled poor old James properly. Daphne - she’s his daughter 
- was one of Safki’s patients once and she knows I know, so she 
docs what I tell her. The way I substituted her fingerprints for 
Grace’s was rather masterly, wasn’t it? Old James will never 
guess in a hundred years that the prints have been changed. 
It’s easy to fool the police if you have a good ncn'c and use 
your brains.’ He looked out of the window, stood for a moment 
staring into the darkness, then turned. ‘There was a policeman 
snooping about the grounds tonight. Rogers - I used to play 
cricket with him - a harmless, thick-headed fool, and he saw 
you. I caught him looking through your window.’ He shot his 
cuff, looked at the red smear. ‘There was nothing else for it. I 
had to get rid of him. You should be grateful, Cushman. I 
saved your skinny neck.’ 

Ellis, white-faced, tense, said nothing; He watched Crane 
walk to the door. 

’I mustn’t keep her waiting any longer,’ Crane went on. 
*Shc’s changing. I bet you it’ll be a seductive ndgligd. I’ve let 
her have the run of Juh'c’s wardrobe. The little fathead put on 
the dress Julie wore the night I killed her. It gave me a bit of a 
shock. I A'dn’t realise I was so sensitive. But she took it off 
when I told her I didn’t like it, and she’s getting ready now for 
the big love scene. I bet her heart is going pit-a-pat and she’s 
imagining she’s Joan Bennett or some equally glamorous 
creature, preparing to throw her love at my feet.’ He opened 
the door, smUed humorously at Ellis. ‘Wdl, now you know 
something about me. Think over what I’ve told you. We’ll have 
another little chat tomorrow.’ He loitered in the doorway, 
watching Ellis, who stared back at him with frozen eyes. ‘Sleep 
^wcll, Cushman. Don’t disturb us for an hour or so, I musm’t 
, keep her waiting. It wouldn’t be chivalrous, would it?’ He 
laughed again. ‘I’ll tell you all about it tomorrow.’ He paused 
as he was turning .away, looked back, added, ‘So long as she 
can’t see my face I can c.all her every name under the sun. I find 
that frightfully amusing. She likes to put her head on my 
shoulder and then I talk to her, only she doesn’t know. You 
. ought to be there to hear me.’ 




CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


Grace’s beckoom was Ut only by two small shaded lamps which 
created an intimate, if not sUghdy sensual atmosphere, accen- 
tuated by a heavy and overwhelming pafumc that Grace 
(without reaUsing the insidious power of the perfume) had 
sprayed about the room. 

Grace lay on a quilted chaise-longue that stood in the middle 
of the room. She had on a blacJ^ semi-fransparent nigligi 
which was entirely unsuited to her youthful innocence, althou^ 
it set off her figure crudely enough. Her bare feet were thrust 
into scarlet mules, and her hair was caught up by a narrow 
_^rlct ribbon. 

At first glance she looked ns if she had stepped out of the 
pages of Esquire, but closer scrutiny revealed she was but a poor 
imitauon of those seductive pages; in truth, she was pathcdcally 
aping a sophisticated siren with li^e or no success. 

She had made up her face with an inexperienced hand; rouge 
formed two hard circles on her chccls, her lips, under a heavy 
smear of lipstick, were grotesque, and her cjolashes were 
clogged with mascara that made little black marks on her eye- 
lids. 

Although she was vaguely aware that something had gone 
wrong with her efforts to be the sophisticated young woman, 
worthy of someone as wonderful and ns thrilling as Richard 
Crane, she felt she could do no more, hoping that he wotild 
not be cridc.'il and would, at least, appreciate her effon to plc.asc 
him. She was nervous, too, and her heart fluttered agninst her 
ribs, her mouth was dry and her hands unpleasantly clammy. 

He had asked her to be his wife. It was the most unexpected, 
the most marv'cllous (as well as the most frightening^ thing that 
had ever happened to her. .■\nd after dinner, listening to him 
tall:, seeing the wistful look in Itis eyes, she had suddenly de- 
cided to give herself to him. It was no rash gesture. She bad 
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flinched from the idea from the first, but she couldn’t think of 
any other way in which she could show her love and gratitude. 
She knew that a woman’s virtue was her most sacred possession 
(she hadn’t read piles of cheap magaaines for nothing) ; that to 
give herself to her lover was the greatest sacrifice she could 
offer. Nothing was too good for Richard. She was his, then, if 
he wanted her. 

So, after dinner, she had excused herself, had gone carefully 
through Julie’s wardrobe, had selected the black nigligc as the 
most beautiful of all the dresses in the cupboard, had spent 
some time before the mirror fumbling with an extraordinary 
array of unfamiliar boxes of cosmetics, face lotions, tints, eye- 
brow pencils and the like, and then, a little uneasy, that she 
had merely made herself look a fright, had settled down on the 
chaise-longue to wait for him. 

She had left her door half open and she saw Crane come out 
of Ellis’s room and for a moment panic seized her. She wanted 
to run from the bungalow, to hide from him, but she controlled 
her shyness, waited, holding her breath. -■ 

Wiffiout looking in her direction. Crane walked quickly to his 
room, entered, shut the door. 

She stared at the closed door, a feeling of sick disappoint- 
ment swamping her. Wasn’t he coming to her? she asked her- 
self, and got off the chaise-longue to look into the passage. 

Then she realised that he was probably changing and in- 
stantly she ran back to the chaise-longue and took up her 
seductive pose again. What an inexperienced little fool she Was, 
she thought, furious with herself. Naturally, he wouldn’t want 
to make love to her in evening dress, and she felt a wave of hot 
blood rush to her face at the Aought that before long she would 
be lying in his arms, feeling his lips on hers. 

It was more than a quarter of an hour before Crane came - 
from his room. During that time, Grace suffered a torment of 
uneasiness. Was she doing right? Was she merely following in 
her mother’s footsteps? Surely, since they loved each other, he 
was entitled to take her if she wished him to do so? She was . 
still undecided, still fearful, when Crane moved leisurely across 
the passage and looked round her door. 

She caught her breath sharply when she saw he was in 
dressing-gown and pyjamas. He stood in the doorway, looking 
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at hcr/and she loohcd back at him as if mesmerised- But Acre 
was a kind, humorous smile in his q^es that did much to quieten 
her fluttering heart and still her quivering nerves. 

‘Hello,’ he said. *I thought you’d be in bed fast asleep by 
now.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ she said, again feeling blood rising to her face. 
(Had he hoped to find her in bed? Had she done wrong, made 
it difficult for him, being up?) 1 wasn’t sleepy ... * 

‘May I come in then?* he asked, still standing in-the door- 
way, ‘or would you rather I didn’t?’ 

‘Oh, no, please,’ she said, stretched out her hand tow'ards 
him, changed her mind and hastily withdrew it. *Please don’t 
go away.’ . ' 

He closed the door behind him, wandered furdier into the 
room. His nose wrinkled at the smeU of the perfume. 

‘Do you like scent?’ he asked, thinking the room stank to 
high heaven and wondering whether he should open a window. 

'Ob, yes,’ she said, shut her q^cs for a moment. *Ifs lovely 
^ here, isn't it?’ 

He restrained a grimace with an efllort, said it was very nice, 
came to the foot of the chaise-longue. 

'Good Godl’ he thought, 'she looks like a down. What in the 
world has she done to her face?’ Aloud, he said, ‘You look very 
lovely. I believe you put on that black thing for my benefit^ 
didn’t you?* 

, Grace avoided his qrs, wished her face wasn’t so flushed. 

*1-1 well, no. I thought . . . ’ She floundered into silence. 

He sat on the foot of the chaise-longue, smiled at her. 

‘What did you think?’ he asked kindly. 

She sat up, faced him. Her eyes anxiously searched his face 
as if to read what was going on in his mind. 

'Do you really want to marry me?’ she blurted out. 

*Wcil, of course,’ he said, taking her hand. ‘There’s nothing 
I want more than you. The moment I saw you . . . ’ 

'Yes, I know. You said that before. But I can’t really beh'eve 
it. I’ve been thinking. I - I’m a bit of a fool; I know I am. I’ve 
no experience, but I do know that men ... I mean they don’t 
always want to many a girl, although they want to - to - make 
lo\'c to her. If you really don’t want to marry me . . , ’ she broke 
off, looked away, 
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Crane patted her handj then took hold of her chkj turned 
her face so she could see what he was saying. . 

‘Go ooj tell me/ he said ‘Please t^ me. If I don’t really 
want to marry you ... what then?’ 

^You’ve been so good and kind to me ... I ~ I’d do anything 
for you in return.’ 

‘^at makes you think I don’t want to marry you?* Crane 
askedj shifting closer to her. 

‘I’ve talked to Ellis. He said I’d disgrace you, that I wouldn’t 
make you a good wife and you’d regret marrying me.’ 

The thick, fleshy fingers closed over her wrist There was 
warmth and strength in the fingers, restoring her confidence 
in herself. 

*You should be sorry for Ellis,* Crane said gently. “He’s 
in love with you himself. He told me so. You’re the kind of girl 
men love easily. I know what he is suffering, my dear. He just 
doesn’t know what he is saying.’ 

‘In love with me?’ Grace repeated, starded, *Oh, but I. 
can’t beUeve that He has been so horrible to me . . . not like 
you. No, I can’t believe that’ 

‘But he is/ Crane said, stroking her wrist. ‘The poor ch^’s 
crazy with jealousy. He’ll say anything to stop us inanying. 
He’s actually accusing me now of all kbds of fantastic thhigs.’ . 
f He leaned forward, touched her cheek with his finger-tips; ^e 
says I’m going to murder you.’ 

‘But he couldn’t be so wicked!’ Grace said, starting back. 
A cold shiver ran down her spine. For some unknown reason 
she suddenly saw Crane in the kitchen again, the look of abject 
terror on his face, and heard his voice saying; *I thought you 
were Julie.’ She shivered again. 

‘But he doesn’t mean it/ Crane said, watching he? closelfj 
*1116 chap’s just wild with jealousy. He’d say an 3 rtlung to spoil 
our happiness. You’re not frightened, are you? My dear, you ' 
woulii’t be frightened of me?’ 

She looked into his face, saw only kindness and tenderness 
there and she seized hold of his hand. 

*No, I’m not frightened of you/ she said quickly. ‘I wouldn’t 
believe anything he said, and if you did want to murder me - 
well, you could.’ She suddenly held out her arms, said with a 
catch in her voice, ‘I do love you so, Richardj you can do 
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anything with me - only^ please love me just a little.’ 

lUnbelievablcj he thoi^t. She has a mind like a skivvy. 
Where in the world did she learn to talk such utter tripe? But 
he took her face between his handstand, leaning forward^ kissed 
her on the mouth. . " 

Fot a second or so her mind struggled against the temptation 
to yield to him.. She remembered her mother; felt again the 
sting of the razor-strop that had beaten into her the knowledge 
that adultcty was an unforgivable sin. She tried to stiffen her 
body in resistance, tried to shake her head, tried to draw back. 
She felt the thick fingers sliding down her spine, resting on her 
hips. The hard Bps crushed hers, drawing the strength out of 
her. Then, vanquished, she let herself go, became limp in his 
arms. • ' 

He was holding her tightly now, one hand on her knee, tlic 
other pressed firmly against the small of .her back. She was 
caught up to him, helpless, yielding to his strength, not knowing 
what he was going to do next, but instinctively feeling that this 
was only the beginning of a moment of supreme rapture. Then 
■quite suddenly, it dawned on her that something had gone 
wrong, that his lips were no longer pressing against hers;. that 
his hand now merely hovered on her knee, and the firm, warm, 
grip on her back had slackened. She had a feeling that he was 
allowing her to fall, was withdrawing from her. 

She opened hurt, reproachful eyes and saw him looking 
down at her with an intent expression as if he didn’t see her; 
wasn’t even aware of her, and as she looked at him, hp frowned, 
pursed his lips and raised a warning finger to silence her. 

Her rcsenviul sense of disappointment gave place to anxiety. 

‘Don’t tall:,’ he said, his lips close to hers. TTherc’s someone 
outside. I heard a sound - as if someone was crawling on hands 
and knees to the door.’ 

Her eyes changed from frustrated surprise to horror. Her 
fingers gripped his wrists. 

‘Crawling?’ she mouthed, without making a sound. 

He nodded, listened, his hand now against her lips. 

‘I’m going to see,’ he said softly. ‘Don’t be frightened. I 
won’t let anyone hurt you.’ 

*No,’ she said from behind his hand, her eyes wide with . 
■ alarm. ‘You musm’tl You may get hurt . . . ’ 
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•Damn you!’ Ellis shouted wildly, unable to move: helpless 
in Crane’s crushing grip. ‘Let me go! I’ll kill you for tin’s. You 
won’t touch her. I won’t let you touch her.’ 

Crane glanced over his shoulder at Grace, shniggcd ns he 
met her startled gaze, 

‘You see what I mean?’ he said. *Hc’s cither cracked or 
very ill indeed. What do you think I should do with him?' 

As Grace came into the light, Ellis turned to her. 

‘He’s going to kill you,’ he said feverishly. *You'vc got to 
listen to me. He’s boasting about what he’s going to do to you. 
Your only chance is to get out of here at once. He’ll kill you ns 
he killed the other woman. He’s mad. Don’t you understand . . , 
he kills for the fun of it.’ 

Grace knelt beside him, a look of pity on her face. 

*You’rc ill,’ she said gendy. ‘You musm’t excite yourself. 
He wouldn’t hurt me. Why, he loves me and I love him. PJease 
don’t say such wicked things.’ 

‘It’s truth,’ Ellis gasped, his control going. ‘He plans to 
kill you, you trusting litdc fool. Leave himi RunI Get out! 
*Hc’s a luUer. Don’t you understand?’ 

Grace shrank away from his wild, despairing eyes, 

''You’re wicked to say such things. He loves me » « » * 


Ellis turned on Crane. 

‘You rotten swine,’ he sobbed hysterically, and hi', face 
seemed to fall to pieces. He began to cry weakly; tears ra.a 
down his wasted cheeks. ‘You’ve tricked her into belitvasg ir, 
you, but you won’t do it. I’ll stop you somehow. You won't fc'rrr 
her. I swear you won’t.’ , 

•Now, come on, old chap,’ Crane said so&thbgly. 'r'en 
get basi to bed. No one’s going to hurt anyone. Yc^’vi neen 
having a nightmare. You’re ill and tired. I’ll look sfKf jc- /''.t 
come to bed.’ 

Still holding Ms wrists firmly. Crane lifted E3 ^ 

•I’ll be as gentle as I can,’ he said. ‘And ycr nmrn ■; 
about Gmee, She’ll be all right. Fm gemg t: ssis- ^ 


happy.’ 
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CHAPTEPv TWENTY-GIX 


Grace avrokc with a start. She had ceen Greamm^. Sne had 
drcanied that Crane had cctne to her room rxid tad made love 
to hc!. She had been swept away in the ccstas}- n£ the moment, 
holding him in her arms, her face against his, cis body dose to 
hers. She felt his strong fingers caressing the nape o: her neck, 
sending waves of bloo-d down her spine; and then witliout 
wamina, his fingers suddenly shifted to her throat and fastened 
into her flesh with savage fcrcaitvy choHng her. She realised 
wiiii indescribable terror that Ellis had somehow taken Crane’s 
place and was there beside her, his mean little face contorted 
vvih murderous fury as his hands tried to squeeze the life cut 
of her. It v.’as then that she awoke, her heart hammering 
against her side,. and she was too frightened even to open her 


eyes. 

She lay there for some minutes until she realised with relief 
that she had been dreaming, and by tJien, she was fully awalre. 
She sat up, looked at the luminous clock that stood ca her bed- 
side tabic. It was a quarter to two. 

Still nervous, she looked around the familiar room. She had 
drav.m back the curtains before going to bed and the moordight 
was sufficiently bright for her to see the outlines of the furniture 
and a faint gleam from the mirror. 

Reassured, she lay bad:, snuggled dorm in bed again and 
closed her eyes, but her bean was still bumping against her side 
and she wtss stiU on edge. 

What a frightening little creature Ellis was, she th'uzht. 
Hc had spoilt everything. Cnane had go: him mto ben with ±:- 
greatest difficulty, had made him take a sedative. He vl; c 
good and kind to Ellis. Even to G.-nce, who str'-huam'a 
cnoueh, Crane’s gentleness was semeduna to wm : • 

‘rn sit with him,’ he said to Grace C’.-. get : i - 

sorry, my dear, but we knew we shah hu'.e .m-: , . ■ ~ 






divided attention to this slip of a girl: she might prove more 
amusing than he had at first thought. 

He carried her into her room, lowered her on to the bed. 
'Come on; off with your wrap and into bed. I’m going to get 
you something to drink. You must sleep now, otherwise you’ll 
be tired out by tomorrow.’ 

He went away and Grace, slipping into bed again, felt a new 
wave of love for him. No one could be kinder, she thought.. 
How could Ellis say such wicked things? 

He had given her a cup of tea and an Aspro. 

‘It’ll make you sleep,’ he said as he mmed to the door. ‘I’U 
get back to my patient. Sweet dreams, my dear.’ 

She had slept; and now, awakened by the nightmare, she 
realised that she was not likely to sleep again. She lay in the 
semi-darkness, looked back on the past few days and marvelled 
at the change in her life. It was a fairy tale, she thought, and if 
only Ellis hadn’t been here, Crane would have been lying by 
her side. She suddenly hated Ellis: he was at the bottom of it all.- 
It was he who was spoiling their happiness. Why couldn’t he 
get well and go? She was sure that until he had gone they 
couldn’thope to begin life mgether. 

She suddenly wanted to see Crane again, and slipping out 
of bed she crept from her room, down the passage to Ellis’s 
room. The Ught was still on, but looking round the half-open 
door, she was surprised to see the big easy chair empty. 

She hesitated, wondered if she should go back for her wrap, 
then decided to have a peep round the door to see if he was 
by the window. Stealthily she moved into the room, met Ellis’s 
anxious eyes. As soon as she saw he was awake and that' Crane 
wasn’t in the room, she took a hasty step back._ 

‘Don’t go,’ Elh's implored, not moving. ’Tlease come in. I 
must talk to you.’ 

She looked at him from around the door. 

*I don’t want to talk to you,’ she said, suddenly fediiig cold. 
‘I’m going back to bed.’ 'rten she asked, ‘Where is he?’ 

*Out in the garden,’ Ellis said softly. ‘He thought I was 
asleep. I knew he had to go some time, so I waited; pretended I 
was asleep. He’s burjong the policeman.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ Grace asked, startled. 

‘A policeman came here tom’ght;’ EUis said, speaking; rapidly^ 
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place, and dien he’ll have you on his own. When he’s amused 
himself vdth you, he’ll kill you.’ 

‘How can you invent such lies?’ Grace demanded, her voip 
rising. ‘I won’t listen to you. I don’t believe you. No one would 
believe you.’ 

‘He says you’re incredible — unbelievable. He thinks you’ve 
been bred on twopenny magazines and the movies. He thinks 
you’re cracked. He calls you a drudge, and he’s going to marry 
'kie daughter of some big-wig with a lot of decorarions,’ 
♦‘TDisgusted, Grace turned away. 

^ H thinl: you must be mad,’ she said. ’’And I hate you. Don’t 
ever speak to me again. I’ve had enough of you and FU tell 
Richard that I’m not coming near you.’ 

Ellis raised his clenched fists above his head. It was hopeless. 
Scragger was his only hope. He had foxmd Scragger’s name in 
the telephone directory, and was on the point of calling him 
when Crane had stopped him. If he could only get to the tele- 
phone again, he could still save her. 

; 'AU^ right, don’t believe it,’ he said, controlling his voice. 
V.Have you in spite of yourself. But go into the garden. You’ll 
find him out there.’ Then he lost control of himself, shouted 
wildly at her, ‘That might convince you, you stupid, brainless, 
trusting little bitch!’ 

She went out of the room immediately, but outside, ^e- 
paused and then came back. 

'I am going out,’ she said, quietly, *but only because I feel 
he needs me. But I don’t trust you, so I’m going to lock you in,’ 
and she took the key from the lock and slipped it in the other 
side of the door. 

Ellis, his face contorted with alarm and fury, tried to lift 
himself. 

Don’tl’ he shouted. ‘Don’t lock me in. I must use the tde- 
phone. I’ve got to use the telephone.’ 

doesn’t want you to use the telephone,’ Grace said 
^edy, closed and locked the door behind her. 
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a thief, a convicted felon. She wanted to tell him; to beg him to 
think twice, and of course, hoped he would tell her he wished 
for no one but her. 

At the wooden gate, leading .to the thicket, she paused. It 
was dark in the thicket and she wished now she had brought an 
electric torch. She had been that way with Crane during the 
afternoon. In daylight it was a delightful spot; narrow paAs 
jbordered by high trees, flowering shrubs and climbing roses 
...decoraong the big, natural lake in the centre of the thicket. 
Beyond the lake was a glen that Crane told her was full of blue- 
bells and daffodils in the spring. Beyond the glen was a narrow, 
twisting path that disappeared into a dense wood. He had 
turned back when they had come to that path, saying that they 
had gone far enough. 

She wondered where he was in the ffiicket, hoped that he 
had a light by which she could find him. Being deaf, it didn’t 
cross her mind to call to him. 

She passed through the wooden gate, into the darkness. Her 
'.jeet trod the wdl-wom path, and whenever she strayed from 
» Tt, she stumbled on the edge of the thick grass, paused, got back 
on to the path and went on. 

She'walked for some time in total darkness, and as she went 
on and oh, she became uneasy. (Had she lost her way? Was she 
wah'.ing in circles?) She stopped; darkness and silence sur- 
rounded her. She looked up. High above the trees she could 
make out the dim light of Ae moon coming through the thick 
foliage. She locked back over her shoulder, saw only blackness, 
looked before her, to her right, to her left: blackness. 

For a moment or so she had to struggle agaitvst a feeling of 
suffocation and pam'c, but pulling herself together, she went on. 
Richard was somewhere ahead, she thought stubbornly. ‘I shall 
not be alone much longer. Then he and I will find our way 
back without difficulty.’ 

^ ^ A little later she came upon the lake that lay in the moon- 
liglit like a glittering mirror, and she stood by the still water, 
looking towards the glen, hoping to see him; but there was no 
sign of him. 

The glcn was a black patch of trees and shiubs, and she 
hesitated whether to go on or not; whether she should sit by the 
lake and wait for him to come to her, but knowing that a path 
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ran round the lake she realised that be might return by the far 
side of the lake and miss her. She decided to go on. " 

She twiited a moment or so, hoping that he would come. 
There was something final and frightening about the path ahead 
of her. It scared her. She wondered if bats hung from the trees 
and would drop on her; if an owl would fly at her, its great 
saucer-like eyes snapping fire of annoyance. She pulled the 
tweed coat closer about her, walked slowly towards the gleh. 

Tlie ground sloped away under her feet and she walked> 
heavily, digging her heels into the mossy, path. She felt as if^ 
unseen hands were pushing her forward, and twice she stopped, 
hesitated, and looked back at the l^e, wishing to return, but 
each time, going forward, now intent on finding Crane, also 
realising that she hadn’t the courage to face the da^ess of the 
thicket alone on the return journey. 

In the glen, she again paused. The moonlight came through 
the trees and lit the carpet of soft grass, the climbing roses, fte 
wild orchids and the rhododendrons that flowered there. 

It was an enchanting spot even at night, and it gave ho'^'- 
courage to go on. She went on, through the glen towards flieT- 
twisting path that led to the wood. At the foot of the path, she 
came to an uneasy halt. Perhaps he wasn’t there at all, she 
thought Was it worth while going further? She was like a child 
in a fairy tale about to eater a forest full of strange aeatures, 
witches and dragons. She felt small and defenceless, beside the 
tall trees, but she did go on after a Struggle with herself, 
although she moved a step at a time, ready to retreat at the 
first movement in the undergrowth. 

But nothing alarmed her, and she went on and on, until, 
looking back, she realised that she was now completely swal- 
lowed up by the dense wood, and, for all she knew, she might 
have wandered into an endless tunnel and was now miles under 
the ground. The moment that thought entered her head, she 
became panic-stricken, and she sank to the ground, petrified,.^-' 
her heart hammering against her ribs. 

She remained on the soft mossy ground for some time, 
struggling to control her fears. She must go back, she told her- 
self. By keeping her eyes closed, she managed to shut out the 
terror that seemed to lurk around her. There’s nothing to 
be frightened of,’ she said, half aloud, 'All I have to do is to' 
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retrace my steps to the lahc, and then rest there until Richard 
comes to look for me. I must return to the lake,’ 

But when she opened her eyes and found herself still in the 
hot, silent darkness, fear again laid hold of her. She scrambled 
to her feet, took a hesitating step forward and then stopped. 
In the distance, right ahead of her, she saw a faint gleam of 
light At first she couldn’t believe it, but looking again, she 
Imew she hadn’t been mistaken. 

Instandy her fear left her. Richard was just ahead. She had 
been right to come; a fool to have been scared. She hurried 
forward, each step bringing her nearer the light 
As she rounded the bend of the path, she saw, a hundred 
yards or so ahead, a storm lantern, set down in the middle of 
the path, but there was no one in sight: no Richard. 

Shr readied the lantern, pideed it up, looked around; holding 
the '.antem above her hezd, trying to see further than its bright 
r.ys could penetrate. 

■ She was now alarmed; no longer afraid for herself, but 
afraid for Richard. Someti^g must have happened to him," she 
thought wildly. He must have slipped and hurt himself and had 
crawled into the undergrowth before losing consciousness. 

In the light of the lantern she could see how wild and londy 
this spot was. Tliick shrubs bordered, the path; great, gnarled 
trees, centuries old, leaned over threateningly, their branches 
but a few feet above her head. The grass was long and tangled, 
the weeds and nettles and ivy chok^ the undergrowth. 

She was about to call out, when she saw something that froze 
her into silence. From beneath a thick bush, a man’s foot pro- 
truded. 

*Richard!’ .she screamed, starting forward. ‘Ridiard! Are you 
hurt?’ and she dropped on hands and knees to peer under die 
bush. She saw a trouser leg and then a hand, and she reached 
out, seized the hand. But the moment her fingers touched it, 
she Imcw she was touching dead flesh, and she snatched her 
hand away, her body recoiling with -a violent start, her heart 
skipping a beat. 

The full force of the discovery didn’t strike her for a moment . 
or so. She knelt before the hand, stupefied with horror. Then 
it dawned on her that Richard was dead, and she screamed 
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"Don’t be frightened/ he said. ‘I didn’t want you to know.’ 

She remembered what Ellis had said: Crane spotted Jiim 
crawling across the lawn. He knew h(?d get help and arrest tts, 
so he killed him.- . 

‘Is it the poh’ceman?’ she asked, staring at him in horror. 

Crane nodded. 

■You killed him?’ Grace said, clutching at his sleeve and 
shaking it. *You killed him?’ 

There was a watchful expression in his eyes now. Did Ellis 
say so?’ 

‘Yes.’ Her hand unconsciously continued to shake his sleeve, 

‘It was an accident,’ Crane said. T only wanted to save you. 
I didn’t really kill him. He was looking in Ellis’s room. You 
were there, too. I could see he recognised you both. I crept up 
to him -and knocked him on the head. But as he fell - he had a 
knife in his hand (perhaps he was going to open die window 
with it) - he fell on the Imife.* 

“You hit him?’ Grace gasped. 

. *I thought we’d have time to make a bolt for it,’ Crane said. 
'I’ll never forgive myself. I wanted you, my dear. I couldn’t 
bear the thought of being parted from you. I didn’t hit him 
hard . . , but he fell on the knife.’ 

She believed him instandy, and slipping her arms round him, 
shl hugged him to her. * ' 

You’re so good to me,’ she sobbed. *I don’t know how I can 
repay you. Is diere nothing you won’t do for me?’ 

He grinned bleakly in the darkness, ran his fingers through 
her hair, then he raised her face so she could see what he wanted 
to say to her. 

'I’m going to bury him. I was digging a grave for him when 
I heard you scream. They’ll never find him in this wood. All 
we have to do is to sit tight It’s the only thing to do. Tomorrow 
I’ll get rid of Ellis, then you and I can get out of the country - 
go to Switzerland or America.’ 

‘But they’ll find him,’ she said, terrified. ‘They always do.’ 

He pushed her gently from him. 

‘Don’t be frightened. Trust in me,’ he said. “Now, wait here 
while I but)' him. I won’t be long.’ 

'I must help you,’ she returned, shivering. ‘It was my fault 
I can’t expect you to do that alone.’ 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


Crane stood by the open dining-room v;nndow, bis hands in his 
pockets, a heavy, thoughtful frown on his face. The bungalow 
was strangely silent, and nothing in the garden stirred under the 
hot midday sun, 

Grace was having a bath. She had slept late, and he hadn't 
seen her since the previous nighn He had heard her go to the 
bathroom but a few minutes ago, and he wondered how she was 
feeling: whether she was going to be difficult. 

He had been in to see EUis whose small, hard eyes bad never 
left Crane’s face for a moment: revengeful, vucious eyes. He 
^hadn’t spoken, although Crane had tried to make conversation, 
and losing patience, Crane had left him. He had then tried to 
contact Safki, but the telephone remained unanswered. This 
had irritated Crane as he wanted to get rid of Ellis without any 
further delay. He was suddenly bored with Grace and Ellis j he 
wanted to bring this affair to an abrupt close. 

His big hands clenched in his pockets. Tom’ght he would 
finish Grace and bury her beside Rogers and Julie, out there in 
the lonely wood. He felt his blood quicken at the thought, and 
the old familiar feeling he knew so well came back, fastening on 
to his mind, swamping all other feelmgs and thoughts. 

But first, he had to get rid of Ellis, and he turned from the 
window, intending to ring Safki again, but a movement outside 
anrcsicd his attention. He again glanced out of the window, felt 
his heart miss a beat. 

From where he stood he could look down the long drive to 
the big wooden gates. Standing before the gates was an old- 
fashioned Rolls-Royce, and even as he saw it, Major-General 
Sir Hugh Franklin-Steward descended from it, had a word with 
the chauffeur, opened the gate and began to walk slowly up the 
drive. 

For a moment Crane lost his nerve. He experienced a strange 
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weakness in his legs and the blood left his face. What did the old 
boy want? He hadn’t been near the bungalow for months: and 
at this hour? Had James been to him? Were they suspicious? 
Could something have gone wrong? 

Crane quickly pulled himself together. No, nothing could 
have gone wrong. He was too clever for that to have happened. 
He had fooled James and was behaving like a fool hinself. 
There was nothing to get excited about The old boy probably 
wanted something, or, as he hadn’t seen him for a few days, 
thought he’d call. His confidence returned. This could even be 
an exciting experience if he played his cards properly. The idea 
of entertaining the Chief Constable while sheltering a notorious 
renepde and a wanted convia was fun: would test his nepfes, 
but he’d have to be sure they were safely out of the way first 

Moving swiftly, he went to the batlioom, opened the door, 
entered. 

Grace was just fastening her dressing-gown. Her hair was 
limp from the steam of the hot water and her face looked young 
and innocent, free as it was from make-up. There were, how- 
ever, dark smudges under her eyes and she looked tired as if she 
had slept badly. 

She recoiled slighdy as Crane came in, blushed and looked 
away. 

He grabbed her arm, pulling her to him. 

‘Listen carefully,’ he said. ‘The Chief Constable of the 
district is coming up the drive. I don’t know what he’s after, but 
I’m positive he doesn’t know you and Ellis are here. Go to 
Ellis and sit with him. Lock yourself in.’ He thrust a shot-gun* 
that he had snatched from tlie rack on the hall wall into her 
hands. ‘Threaten him with that if he plays the fool. Now, hurry.’ 

Grace nearly dropped the gun. She trembled, clung to him. 

•But I daren’t,’ she stammered. ‘I - I’m scared. Oh, Richard, 
suppose they’ve found out?’ 

‘Get in there and be quiet,’ Crane said curtly. ‘He’ll be here 
any second now. Leave it to me. I’ll handle him ail right. 
There’s nothing to worry about, but keep Ellis quiet’ 

He bundled her out of the bathroom, down the passage to 
Ellis’s door. 

‘Lock yourself in and don’t make a sound,’ he said, opened 



the door and pushed Grace into die room, then dosed the door 
behind her. 

As he turned the front door bell rang and he grinned^ show- 
ing his big white teeth. 

‘Now for it,’ he thought. ‘The old fossil won’t get the better 
of me. This iould be fun if only that madman Elh's doesn’t 
start something. But he won’t,’ he reassured himself. ‘He’s too 
scared: values his rotten little life too highly. If he gives me 
away, he’ll hang and he knows it.’ 

Crane went to the front door, opened iL 

‘Why, hello, sir,’ he said, smiling a welcome. HThis is an 
unexpected pleasure. Come in; you’re just in time for a drink.’ 

Sir Hugh regarded the fra^, handsome face thoughtfully. 
‘Good-looking boy,’ he thought. ‘James must be out of his mind. 
This chap wouldn’t hurt a fly. Well, damn it, I suppose I’ll have 
to go through with it.’ 

*How are you, Richard,’ he said aloud, shaking hands? 
*Haven’t seen you for more than a week. What have you been 
doing with yourself?’ 

' All right, so far. Crane thought, as he led the way to the 
sitting-room. The old boy looks a bit thoughtful (not his strong 
suit), but he seems gem'al enough. 

‘I’ve been trying to get my handicap down, sir,’ he said with 
a laugh. ‘But I can’t get below three. I’ve been up at the course 
nearly every day this week. I hoped to surprise you.* 

rrhree, eh?’ Sir Hugh sai^ selected a comfortable chair, 
lowered lu's thin frame into in ‘Damn good. I wish I was three. 
Last time I put in a card they gave me a filthy twelve. Still, I 
suppose twelve isn’t bad at my age.’ 

T’d have thought you were a good six, sir,* Crane said easily. 
He glanced round the room for the whisky, remembered he had 
•left it with Ellis, cursed under his breath. He could have done 
with a spot nowj oiled the old boy too. Well, there was sherry. 
He crossed to 'Ae cocktail cabinet. ‘Gin or sherry, sir? I’m 
afraid I’m out of whisky.’ 

‘No, I won’t have anything, thank you,’ Sir Hugh said. T 
don’t like drinking before lunch. But you have one. Don’t let 
me^stop you.’ He stroked his lean jaw, wondered how he was 
going to tackle this unpleasant business. 

‘I’ve chucked it, too - anyway before lunch,’ Crane said. 


tlunlditg he’d better keep a cleat head. ‘How are the roses, sir?’ 
he went oa quickly as he saw Sir Hugh hesitating. ‘There’s 
someihing on the old boy’s mind,’ he thought. ‘Better keep the 
e.eivcrsation going and make it as’difficult for him as I can.’- 

Sir Hugh’s face brightened at the mention of roses, then he 
realised that if he began to talk .about his favourite pastime he’d 
never get dovvi; lO business. So he resisted the temptation to 
extol the prowess of his Sultans of Zanzibar, said, ‘Never mind 
about the roses, Richard, there’s something I want to ask you.’ 

Then he does know something, Crane thought. Careful now. 
It must be serious. Never knew the old boy not to rise to the rose 
bait. What’s coming? 

‘Yes, sir?’ he said, sitting down and lighting a cigarette. Ke 
noticed with annoyance that his hands were none too steady. 

T understand, Richard, that you claim to have a'lharried 
sister - a Mrs Julie Brewer,’ Sir Hugh began, stroking his jaw 
and looking tlmroughly uncomfortable. 

James! Of course, James had reported to Sir Hugh. Now, 
he’d have to go very carefully. It was one thing to tdl. James 
that he had a sister, anotlier thing to admit it to Sir Hugh. He 
was, after all, his future fatlier-in-law, and Sarah (that dold, 
repressed beauty) would want to meet any sister of Crane’s. 

He suddenly regrened teUing James that Julie was his sister. 
It had been a hasty, thoughtless move: unwise, with no eye to 
the future. Well, it couldn’t be helped now, but how to get out 
of it? 

‘You’ve been talking to James,’ Crane said, 'What’s this, sir? . 
The third degree?’ 

•No, my boy, but Tm worried. James has come to me with 
an actraordinary story which involves you,’ Sir Hugh said, 
deciding that he’d best lay his cards on the table. He wasn’t 
going to try to trap the lad. He liked Graje; was glad he was 
going to marry his daughter; was very proud of his war record. 
He wanted a son; his cold, over-educated daughter father 
frightened him. He would have willingly exchanged her for 
Crane if he had the chance. ^James tells me you Haim this 
woman Jdie Brewer is your sister, but he has been to Somerset 
House and finds you have no sister.’ 

‘HellP Crane titought, T didn’t expect this.’ ifc controlled his 
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uneasiness with an effort, but his hands suddenly felt moist and 
cold, 

*He has been a busy little bee,’ he said, smiling. ‘I’m afraid 
he’s landed me in an awicward hole tlrrough his damned prying.' 

‘Oh?’ the faded blue eyes looked hurt. Terhaps yoiv-d better 
esplain, Richard, You’re not den}’ing that you said she was 
your sister?’ 

‘Of course not, sir,’ Crane said frankly, ‘^/Vnd, of course, it was 
a he, I haven’t a sister.’ 

‘Yes, James found that out. He tells me this Brewer woman 
is - er - a - ’ Sir Hugh floundered, cleared his throat, shook 
his head. ‘I suppose he knows what he’s talking about?’' 

‘I’m afraid he does, sir. She is one of those.’ 

‘And she was sta 5 dng here?’ Sir Hugh asked, falling to con- 
ceal his horror. ‘A woman like that? But surely not’ 

‘Oh, no, sir,’ Crane said. ‘Nor here. No - 1 wouldn’t associ- 
ate with that liid of a woman.’ 

‘ ’Pen my soul, I’m glad to hear it,’ Sir Hugh said, looking 
pathetically reliev'ed. *I told that damn fool James you were a 
-dean-living boy.’ He suddenly realised that die situation as 
described by James had not been e:!:plained, and he blinked at 
Crane. ‘But she was here, damn it You introduced her to James 
as your sister and showed him her identity card.’ 

*I showed him JuHe Brewer’s identity card, sir, but the girl 
wasn’t Julie.’ 

^ Sir Hugh crossed and then uncrossed his long, thin legs. He 
passed his hand over his bald head, frowned^ 

‘Then who the devil was she?’ 

/I can’t ttU you tha^ sir,’ Crane said a little curtly. ffPs a 
matter of someone rise’s honour.’ 

|But you’ll have to tell me,’ Sir Hugh said, frost now in his 
voice. ‘James claims flmt the girl was Grace Clark, wanted by 
the police.’ 

So he hadn’t fooled James after all, Crane thought, dis- 
pMiaycd. Well, never min d. He was going to fool Sir Hugh and if 
-•he convinc^ Sir Hugh, James wouldn’t dare investigate 
further. 

‘Who, sir?’ he asked, feigning surprise. 

*&ace aark,’ Sir Hugh repeated. *you may have * 'OUt 

her in the papers,’ 
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liiinkL'ig he’d better keep a cleai; head. ‘How are the roses, sir?’ 
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that he had a sister, another thing to admit it to Sir Hugh. He ' 
was, after all, his future father-in-law, and Sarah (that dold, 
repressed beauty) would want to meet any sister of Crane’s. . 

T^-.,He suddenly regretted telling James that Julie was his sister, 
lad been a hasty, thoughtless move: tmwise, with no eye to 
future. Well, it couldn’t be helped now, but how to get out 
t? 

You’ve been talking to James,’ Crane said, ‘What’s this, sir? 
e third degree?’ 

No, my boy, but Fm worried. James has come to me with 
eictraordinary story which involves you,’ Sir Hugh said, 
iding that he’d t^st lay his cards on the table. He wasn’t 
ng to try to trap the lad. He liked Craje; was glad he was 
gomg to marry his daughter; was very proud of his war record. 
He wanted a son; his cold, over-educated daughter rather 
frightened him. He would have willingly exchanged her for 
Crane if he had the chance. IJames tells 'me you claim this 
woman Julie Brewer is your sister, but he has been to Somerset 
House and finds you have no sister.’ 

‘Hell! ’ Crane thought *1 didn’t expect this.’ He contrdled his 
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uneasiness with an eSortj but his hands suddenly felt moist and 
cold. 

‘He has been a busy little bee,’ he said, sm i li n g. ‘Fm afraid 
he’s landed me in an awloivard hole tlirougb his damned prying.’ 

' ‘Oh?’ the faded blue eyes looked hurt. ‘Perhaps 3 ?ori’d better 
e.plain, Richard. You’re not denying that you said she was 
your sister?’ 

‘Of course not, sir,’ Crane said franklyi ®/ind, of course, it was 
a lie. I haven’t a sister.’ 

‘Yes, James found that out. He tells me this Brewer woman 
is - er - a - ’ Sir Plugh floimdered, cleared his throat, shook 
ids bead. ‘I suppose he knows what he’s talking about?’- 
H’m afraid he does, sir. She is one of those.’ 

*And she was staying here?’ Sir Hugh asked, failing to con- 
ceal his horror. *A woman like that? But surely not.’ 

’Oh, no, sir,’ Crane said. ‘Not here. No ~ I wouldn’t associ- 
ate wi^ that kind of a woman.’ 

* ’Pon my soul, Fm glad to hear it,* Sir Hugh said, looking 
pathetically relieved. ‘I told that damn fool James you were a 
ckan-living boy.’ Pie suddenly realised that the situation as 
'"described by James had not been explained, and he blinlied at 
Crane. ‘But she was here, damn it You introduced her to James 
as your sister and showed him her identity card.’ 

‘I showed him Julie Brewer’s identity and, sir, but the girl 
wasn’t Julie.' 

, Sir Hugh crossed and then uncrossed his long, thin legs. He 
passed his hand over his bald head, frowned^ 

‘Then who the devil was she?’ 

*1 can’t tdl you that, sir,’ Crane said a little curdy. ‘It’s a 
matter of someone clse’s honour.’ 

|But you’ll have to tell me,’ Sir Hugh said, frost now in his 
voice. ‘James claims that the girl was Grace Qark, wanted by 
the poh’ce.* 

So he hadn’t fooled James after all. Crane thought, dis- 
ycd. Well, nevCT mind. He was going to fool Sir Hugh and if 
"he convinced Sir Hu^ James wouldn’t dare investigate 
further. 

|Who, sir?' he asked, feigning surprise. 

‘(^ace Qark,’ Sir Hugh repeated. ‘You may have read about 
berm the papers,* 
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did. Poor Ronnie bought it. Well, sir, going through his stuff ] 
found he had given a couple of rings to a girl called Julie 
Brewer. I didn’t thinl: anything of it, until his mother wrote to 
the C.O. ashing for the rings. The C.O. passed ti;c buck to me 
and suggested I’d better have a word with Mrs Brewer and find 
out why Ronnie had given her the rungs. The next time I was 
in town I called at the address and found the woman was a tart. 
Of course she w’ouldn’t part with tl’e rings, and I couldn’t verj’ 
well write to Ronnie’s mother and explain. So I decided I’d buy 
them off her.’ 

Sir Hugh nodded. The frost had gone out of his eyes, and he 
was looking almost happy again. 

‘Very good of you, my boy,’ he said. 

"Tlie idea was all right, sir,’ Crane said mooestly, ffiut it 
didn’t work out. She wouldn’t part witii the rings until I’d paid 
the money. Then when I had given her the money, she said she 
hadn’t had time. to get the rings from the bank and she’d send 
tliem to me. It was an absolute twist, but she was so experi- 
enced that she fooled me completely. I did snaffle her identitj* 
card as some form of security, but I haven’t had the rings and 
I don’t suppose I ever shall.’ 

T see,’ Sir Hugh said, light dawning. ‘Damn it all, ray boy, 
you behaved well. You taow the woman’s disappeared?’ 

‘Has she?’ Crane said in mock surprise. ‘There gees my five 
hundred pounds. What a fool I was to have misted her. I 
suppose the police . . . no, w'e’d better not let the police hat c a 

go at her. Ronnie’s mother might hear about it.’ _ 

‘Very difficult,’ Sir Hugh said, and bk-w his nose violcnuy. 
»Wcll, you did your best md you ttied to help on old comn^au, 

look 



hope you 
Vou hear the whole story.’ 
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did. Poor Ronnie bought it. Well, sir, going through his stuff I 
found he had given a couple of rings to a girl called Julie 
Brewer. I didn’t think an5rthing of it, until his mother wrote to 
the C.O. asking for the rings. The C.O. passed tl;e buck to me 
and suggested I’d better have a word with Mrs Brewer and find 
out why Ronnie had given her the rings. The next time I was 
in town I called at the address and found the woman was a tart. 
Of course she wouldn’t part with tl.'e rings, and I couldn’t very 
well write to Ronnie’s mother and explain. .So I decided I’d buy 
them off her.’ 

Sir Hugh nodded. The frost had gone out of his eyes, and he 
was looking almost happy again. 

‘Very good of you, my boy,’ he said. 

*Tlte idea was all right, sir,’ Crane said mooestly, *but it 
didn’t work out. She wouldn’t part with the rings until I’d paid 
the money. Then when I had given her Ae money, she said she 
hadn’t had time .to get the rings from the bank and she’d send 
tliem to me. It was an absolute twist, but she was so experi- 
enced that she fooled me completely. I did snaffle her identity 
card as some form of security, but I haven’t had the rings and 
I don’t suppose I ever shall.’ 

'I sec,’ Sir Hugh said, fight dawning. ‘Damn it all, my boy, 
you behaved well. You know the woman’s disappeared?’ 

‘Has she?’ Crane said in mock surprise. ‘There goes my five 
hundred pounds. What a fool I was to have trusted her. I , 
suppose the police ... no, W'e’d better not let the police have a 
go at her. Ronnie’s mother might hear about it.’ 

‘Very difficult,’ Sir Hugh said, and blew' his nose violently. 
‘Well, you did your best and you tried to help an old cotnradci 
It was a very fine gesture, Richard.’ 

‘Well, I haven’t fiiushed yet, sir,’ Crane said, ttying to look 
embarrassed. ‘I hope you’ll be equally pleased with me when 
_you hear the whole story.’ 

. ‘Yes, yes,’ Sir Hugh said, his face clou^g. ‘Well, get on, 
boy. V^o was this woman who was staying here? I might add, 
Richard, that it is a severe blow to me to leam that a woman- 
was with you unchaperoned. I thought you were fond of Saram 

‘Of course I am, sir,’ Crane said quickly. ‘More tlmn fond. 

I hope to marry her as you know. This woman - t.icrc vv^j 
nothing bettveen us, sir. Word of honour, I know xt loofe d, 
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'Wd?, ’poTi n)3’' EQ’viI,' he rnid. hhis is cxtrscrdir,err\ A stern', 
m a tcacupj di? And v.’hat die devil an I to tell Jan'-e?? He’s 
vraiiing to put tltc handcuffs on j-ou.’ 

ffVc woni’ Crane thought. ‘I’ve got him!’ And he -.Tas to 
tdieved that he hurst out laughing. 

‘Jt’s really comic, hen’t it, sir,’ be cried, ‘Poerr c!d James 
tliought I was aiding nn escaped convict.’ 

Sir Hugh ginned sheepishly. ’I don’t mind admitting, my 
boy, I was a bit worried mysdf. Well, we c-an’t let me cat out of 
the bag, can we? General Crmvbridgc was one of my chiefs. I 
wouldn’t upset him for the wo.dd.’ 

‘Perhaps you could tell James you’ve discussed this with me 
and that you’re satisfied? Vou don’t have to tdl him the whole 
story, do you, sir?’ 

‘No, I don’t think so, but wait a minute, Riciiard, we haven’t 
finished yet. James got Lady Cyntliia’s fingciprints. Did you 
know’ that?’ 

Crane lost his smile, nodded. 

‘Yes, and I had to do something about tliat because, if you 
Tcracmbcr, sir, Cjmthia once visited Scotland Yard (I hope the 
old boy won’t inquire about this) and they took her prints for a 
joke. I didn’t Imov? if they had tlicm on record, but if they had, 
and told James who she was, it’d have tom it, wouldn’t it? So I 
persuaded Daphne to put her prints on tJic watch. She’s a good 
kid, and, of course,-! made it -worth her while.’ 

' ‘Ver}' wrong of her,’ Sir Hugh said, startled. 'Em I can see 
v.’hy you did it. In fact, Richard, you’ve behaved uncommonly 
well.’ 

Crane got up and walked to tlie cocktail cabinet, poured out 
two large sherries. 

‘You won’t refuse a drink now, will you, sir? I think we both 
deserve this. I can tell you I’ve been worried stiff about tlie 
whole tiling and am so relieved to have got it off my chest.’ 

Sir Hugh took thcglassi, frowned at it. 

‘Tliis fellow Rogers has disappe.ared,’ he said, suddenly 
thinking of James. ‘James says . . . well, of course, it’s absolute 
nonsense now.’ 

Careful, Crane said to liirasclf. You’re not out of the wood 


yet.' 


‘Rogers has disappc-arcd?’ he said, paused, went on. 'Well, 


knowing the facts, I’m not surprised.’ 

‘Facts?’ Sir Hugh asked, startled. ‘What facts?’ 

‘Here again, this isn’t my secret, sir, but I can tell you. I seen 
to have everyone’s secrets thrust upon me. It’s Daphne’s.’ 

*Y ou mean James’s daughter?’ 

‘Yes. I happen to know her fairly well., She came to me th 
other -week. She was in trouble. Rogers had given her a baby.’ ■ 

‘Good God!’ Sir Hugh gasped, nearly dropping his sherr} 

‘She was in a bad way, and I spoke to Rogers, but he’d hai 
his fun and had no intention of paying for it. I told him if h 
didn’t do something about it by the end of this week I wouI( 
report the matter to you. I suppose he lost his nerve am 
skipped. I don’t think wc’ii hear any more from Rogers, sir.’ 

‘And a good thing, too,’ Sir Hugh said, his face dark wit! 
‘ anger. ‘We don’t want men like that in the force. Still, wc’l 
have to find him. Anyway, you did right, my boy. And the girl! 
What will poor James say?’ 

‘Against my advice, Ac girl got rid - anyway, sir, she’s al 
right now. She shouldn’t have done it, but there it is. Need wi 
tell James? If you said you had heard Rogers had deserted th( 
force and you weren’t gobg to take the matter further, it woulc 
save the old chap a lot of unhappiness. He’s given a graiic 
contribudon to the force, hasn’t he, sir? And if you could saw 
him pain, it would be merciful. He does dote on his daughte 
and it’d be a dreadful blow if the truth came out.’ 

Sir Hugh finished his sherry, stood up. 

‘You’re a good chap, Richard, and I apologise for evei 
having a moment of doubt,’ he said, putting his hand on Crane’! 
shoulder. 'You’ll make Sarah a fine husband. You think alway; 
of others. I’ve noticed it before, and I’ll say this: you’ve be 
haved in ail this sad business like a gentleman. My boy, I’ii 
proud of you.’ 
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.CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 


Crane stood in the open doorway, looked first at Grace, then at 
Ellis. They were both tense, but he noticed Grace looked the 
more frightened of the two. He enjoyed keeping them in sus- 
pense, and with a set, expressionless face, he walked into the 
room, paused, waited for them to speak. 

But they said nothing, as if afraid to break the spell of silence. 

Unable to contain his jubilation any longer, he burst out, ‘It’s 
all rightl He’s gone!’ He gave a short, triumphant laugh. ‘It 
was like playing a trout and I hooked him. It was marvdlous! 
He believed everything I said.’ He pointed at Ellis. ‘I lied your 
scraggy little neck out of a rope. I wish you could have heard 
me. I was terrific. I had an answer for everything. That old 
devil James found out so much, but bit by bit I pulled his case 
to pieces, and Sir Hugh’s gone oil, thinking I’m the nicest and 
kindest person in the world. He - he says he’s proud oi me,* 
Crane added and roared w’ith hysterical laughter. 

Grace put down the shotgun she had been clutching, drew 
in a shuddering breath. Ellis relaxed on his pillow, but his eyes 
were watcltful, distrusting. 

Crane suddenly stopped laughing when he saw they were 
both regarding him strangely. 

'Wliat’s the matter?’ he demanded. ‘Aren’t you glad? Can’t 
3’ou say something - thank you, or something? If it hadn’t been 
for me you nvo would be in die hands of the police by now.’ 

‘And so would you,’ Ellis said quietly. 

Crane flushed. 

‘I diink IVc had about enough of you,’ he said, an ugly look 
in his eyes. ‘You’re .always trying to stir up mischief. You’ll go 
today. Safki can look after you, and dicn when you’re well 
enough, you’ll be free to do what you like. But you’ll leave here 
today.’ 

‘Yes?’ Ellis said, his eyes stony. ‘What about her?’ 
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*Never mind her,' Crane said. ’'She stays with me.’ 

*0h, no, she doesn’t,’ Ellis returned. “We came together, we 
le^ve together.’ 

Crane realised that he had let. his made slip and, with an 
obvious effort, controlled himself. Turning to Grace with his 
famili ar kind, humorous expression he could switch on so easOy, 
he said, T’m sorry I lost my temper, my dear, but I’ve been 
through a pretty tough session with the old boy. Did you under- . 
stand what Ellis said? He wants you to go with him. You’re a 
free agent, you know. Do you want to go with him?’ 

Grace ^vered; shook her head. 

'AH the same, she is coming with me,’ Ellis said quietly. *You 
can find some other girl to amuse you. Look at her.^he’s not 
much, is she? You can do better than that* 

‘You dry up,’ Crane snapped, moved to Grace and took her 
hand. ‘I don’t want anyone but you. You know that, don’t you? 
We can be very happy together if you’ll stay.’ ' 

Grace cau^t her breath; ‘Please don’t let’s listen to him/ 
Can’t we leave him? I know he’ll ruin everything if we let 
go on and on,’ she said with a sob. 

‘That rather settles it, doesn’t it?’ Crane said, and unseen by 
Grace, he grinned jeeringly at Ellis. 

‘If she faiew the truth ^e wouldn’t want to stay,’ EUis said. 
His complete control over himself puzzled Crane. ‘Suppose you 
tell her what kind of a swine you really are. Then let her 
decide.’ 

Crane laughed uneasily. ‘Oh, come, there’s no need to call me 
names,’ he said. ’But she can decide between us if that’ll make 
you happy,’ He looked down at Grace. ‘You understood what 
he called me just now? Well, I want you to know the kind of 
mail he is. He’s a traitor. He’s Cushman - Edwin Cushman, 
Lord Haw-Haw the second: the chap who broadcasted from . 
Germany. Didn’t you ever hear him on the wireless?’ 

Grace shrank back. *I don’t care who he is, He ~ he doesn't S 
interest me. I just don’t want to stay in this room any longer 
listening to his mischief.’ 

“But you must care,’ Crane said gently, *1110 poh'ccwMthim, 
and if tihey find him, they’ll hang him. Ycm’ll have something 
to tell your grandchildren ( if you ever have any grandchildren)* 
Why, he’s a famous criminal.’ 
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•*Pl£asCj Richard,’ Grace said, wringing her hands. Tlease 
don’t let us talk about him ... * ' 

’'All righ^ we won’t,’ Crane said, shrugging. *He is rather a 
tawdry subject for discussion, isn’t he? But I thought you 
should know the kind of man he is.’ 

EUis snarled at them, ‘Never mind about me. TeU her about 
yourself. I’d rather be what I am than you.’ 

‘Ellis is trying to make out that I murder women for die 
fun of it,’ Crane said, watching Grace closely. *He’s sure I’m 
•cracked, and once I get rid of him. I’ll murder you. He believes 
I lured Julie down here and lolled her. Nothing will convince 
him she was my sister and-tlic poor darling lolled herself. That’s 
the issue, my dear.’ He stepped back, pointed dramatically at 
Ellis. ‘He or I. Choose between us: Cushman the traitor or 
Crane tlic murderer.’ 

‘Well, you’ve heard him,’ Ellis said to Grace. ’’Choose, but 
choose carefully. Ask yourself why he has sheltered us and if he 
could possibly love you. Look at him. Look at his eyes. Do you 
'tliink a man lilce tliat could love anyone but himself? Remem- 
ber the policeman. That was cold-blooded murder. Ask your- 
self what happened to Julie Brewer. Think. This is your last 
.chance. If you stay with him he’ll . . . ’ 

’Stop it!’ Grace cried, turning away. ‘I won’t listen to you.’ 
She ran to Crane, took his hand. ‘Please let’s go away and leave 
him,’ she pleaded. ‘If you really want me, if you don’t think 
I’ll be a nuisance, I want to go with you.’ 

‘Of course I want you, my dear,’ Crane said and pressed 
her to himr Over her head, he grinned triumphantly at Ellis. 
‘Incredible, isn’t sbe? Of all the trusting little fools. Shall I see 
if I can persuade her to leave me - just for the fun of it?’ 

‘You’d better. Crane,’ Ellis said softly. ‘You’ll be -sorry if 
you don’t.’ . 

T)on’t think I’m frightened of you,’ Crane said, suddenly 
scowling. ‘I’m doing this to please myself - to show you my 
power over her. I could talk her into anything.’ 

‘Don’t be too sure,’ Ellis said. 

Grace suddenly pulled away from Crane to study his face, as 
if she suspected they were talking about her. 

He smiled down at her. 

*I don't want to force you to stay, my dear,’ he said, holding 
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0 ... I had to find out. I saw the two graves . . . then I 

OICW , . . ’ 

Crane stood over her, speechless, his face ashen, his hands 
baking. 

‘Please don’t be upset,’ she went on, frantic that she had hurt 
lim. ‘Perhaps she was cruel to you, but I won’t be. I’ll do 
inything for you. I love you. I have faith in you. We can go 
jomewhcre, start all over again. It’ll be all right. I know it will 
je all ri^t.* She moved towards him, holding out her arms. 
We can fight this horrible thing together,’ she went on. It was 

1 tremendous moment in her life. She felt uplifted, ecstatic. She 
saw herself saving him; reclaiming his poor mind; making him 
strong and healthy once more. 

Crane suddenly slapped her face. 

‘You slut!’ he saeamed at her. To talk to me like that I’ll 
teach youl How dare you pity mel’ 

’Crane!’ Ellis said. *Doa’t be theatrical. Have a drink and 
pull yourself together.’ 

Crane turned on him< 

*ru show you, too,’ he shouted, snatched up die bottle of 
whisky. 

Grace, her left check burning, ran to him, gripped his wrist 

‘Don’t drink that, Richard,’ she begged. ‘It’ll only make 
things worse. Come and lie down. I’ll ... ’ 

'Get out, you slut!’ Crane snarled, and pushed her violently 
so that she reeled against the bed. Ellis caught her wrist, but 
shuddcringly, she pulled away, backed against the wall. 

Crane’s hand shook so badly the whisky splashed on to the 
carpet. He swallowed half the spirit in the tumbler and flung 
the tumbler into the fireplace: splinters of glass flew across 
the room. 

He faced them, his hands clenching and unclenching. 

’I’ll kill you now!’ he shouted. ‘You don’t believe I’ll do it, 
do j'ou? But I will!’ He rounded on Ellis, ‘and I’ll rub your 
face in her blood, you stinking little traitorl’ 

‘Please, Richard,’ Grace begged. ‘Let me hold you. I can 
make you well. I know I can if you’ll only have faith in me.’ 

Crane whipped his hand behind him, pulled out the long, 
white-handled knife from the sheath concealed by his coat. 

‘Run!’ he shouted at Grace. ‘I’m going to kill you. Run and 


scream like Julie did. Go on your hands and kneesj as she dicL 
Beg for your miserable, dreary little He.’ 

At the sight of the knife Grace caught her breath sharply 
but she didn’t flinch nor move. 

Ellis sat up in bed, leaned forward, studied Crane with cold, 
dispassionate eyes. 

Crane glared back at them, suddenly puzzled. Neither of 
them seemed afraid of him. He hesitated, suddenly unsure of 
himself, aware, too, that he was feeling cold and a little faint. 

‘Runi’ he shouted. ‘I’m going to cut you . , . make you 
bleed...’ ^ : 

Tlease put it down, Richard,’ Grace said quietly, ‘I’m not 
frightened. If we can get throng this, it’ll be ^ right* 

Crane snarled at her, raised the knife, hesitate^ lowered it 
again. Was he going to faint? God! he felt awful. Ihere seemed 
no air in the room. He took a staggering step to the window, 
but it suddenly seemed too far away to reach. The strength in 
his fingers drained away. The knife was unbearably heavy end 
when Grace took it from him, he let her, relieved to be rid of - 
Hc slumj^ into a chair, his legs no longer strong enough iZ’ 
support him. 

‘What’s the matter with me?’ he muttered thickly, passed 
his fingers across his face. 

Ellis leaned forward. ‘You’re poisoned, you fool!’ he said. 
*Y ou’ve taken enough poison to kill an army.’ 

Even as Crane heard the taunting voice a red-hot iron 
seemed to stab him in the stomach. He saeamed out, tottered 
to his feet 

Toisoned?’ he cried, reached out, grabbed hold of the 
mantelpiece to support himself. 

•You said I was a fox. Crane,’ Ellis said, throwing back the 
bedclothes and swinging his le^ to the floor. From unda the 
bed he produced a pair of crutches, pulled himself upright 
‘Safki came to see me when you and Grace weredn the wood.!. 
He brought these crutches and the poison. I put it in the' 
whisky.’ His voice rose. ‘You’re finished, you swine! I’ve won!’ 

‘No!’ Crane sacamed. ‘I don’t want to die. I want to iiye< 
Help mel Grace! Save me. Get a doctor! Don’t let me die!’ 

Grace ran to him, caught him as he fell, but his weight 
dragged her with him to the floor. 
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*I don’t want to did’ he raved, while she pillc^vcd hi^ head 
against her breasts. ‘Fm afraid to die. Do somctiiing for God's 
sake! Get a doctorl’ He gripped Grace so tighdy as lie \vTithrd 
in his agony tliat she cried out. 

Ellis hobbled over to them. 

*You said you didn’t care when you died, you boasting cur,’ 
he said. ‘You’ve talked yourself into this. I was determined you 
wouldn’t touch her.’ 

‘Help him!’ Grace cried wildly. ‘You can’t let liiin sufler 
liltc tin’s. Please get help ... get Snflti . . . ’ 

Crane suddenly stiffened. A dry gasping sound c.arne from 
his throat. 


‘He’s finished,’ Ellis said, contemptuously. 

, Grace felt a shudder run through the great bc-dy. She could 
no longer support him, and he rolled away from her. 

‘Leave him,’ Ellis said. 'Come on. \Vc’vc got to get cut of 
here before anyone comes.’ 

But she paid no attention. Sobbing wildly, ilie turned Crane, 
looked down at his blue, puffy face, into his fixed, siglvdesi eyes, 

‘Come on,’ Ellis said. ‘You don’t want to be c, ought, do you?’ 

She turned on him, hate blazing tiirougli her tears. 

*You’re not going to get away,’ she cried. 'He wouldn’t 
have hurt me. I could have saved him. I knew all along you’d 
spoil our happiness, but you’ll pay for it. FU sec you don't get 
away.’ 

‘Leave him and stop talking rot,’ Ellis said, balancing hi.m- 
sclf with difficulty on the crutches. ‘It’s over. We came to- 
getherj we leave together.’ 

, ‘I’ll get the police,’ she sobbed, sprang to her feet and 


darted to the .loor. 

He grabbed at her, but she gave him a quick pu.sh and lie 
overbalanced, sprawled heavily on tlic floor. Pain, liiic the steel 
teeth of a trap, bit into 'nis leg. Before he could move, she 


to hurt me. Well, it’s my turn now.’ 

She ran from tlie room, suimblcd blindly into me 
seized the telephone. As she lifted tlic receiver S4.e lee- 
stiffened, the receiver slipped from her fingers. 
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scream like Julie did. Go on your hands and knees, as ^e didi 
Beg for yourmiserable, dreary little life.’ , 

At the sight of the knife Grace caught her breath sharply, 
but she didn’t flinch nor move. 

Ellis sat up in bed, leaned forward, studied Crane with cold, 
dispassionate eyes. 

Crane glared back at them, suddenly puzzled. Neither of 
them seemed afraid of him. He hesitated, suddenly unsure of 
himself, aware, too, that he was feeling cold and a little faint 

‘Run!’ he shouffid. ‘I’m going to cut you , , . make you 
bleed...’ ^ . 

Tlease put it down, Richard,’ Grace said quietly. Tm not 
frightened. If we can get through this, it’ll be ^ ri^t’ 

Crane snarled at her, raised the knife, hesitated, lowered it 
again. Was he going to faint? God! he felt awful. There seemed 
no air in the room. He took a staggering step to the window, 
but it suddenly seemed too far away to reach. The strengdi in 
his fingers drained away. The knife was imbearably heavy and 
when Grace took it from him, he let her, relieved to be rid of 
He slumped into a chair, his legs no longer strong enough 
support him. 

‘^at’s the matter with me?’ he muttered thickly, passed 
his fingers across his face. 

Ellis leaned forward. ‘You’re poisoned, you fool!’ he said. 
*You’ve taken enough poison to kill an army.’ 

Even as Crane heard the taunting voice a red-hot iron 
seemed to stab him in the stomach. He screamed ou^ tottered 
to his feet 

Toisoned?’ he cried, reached ou^ grabbed hold of the 
mantelpiece to support himself. 

*Ycu said I was a fox, Crane,’ Ellis said, throwing back the 
bedclothes and swinging his le^ to the floor. From under the 
bed he produced a pair of crutches, pulled himself upright 
‘Safki came to see me when you and Grace weredn the wood.!j 
He brought these crutches and the poison. I put it in the 
whisky.’ His voice rose. 'You’re finished, you swine! I’ve won!’ 

‘No!’ Crane saeamed. ‘I don’t want to die. I want to live< 
Help me! Grace! Save me. Get a doctor! Don’t let me ^el’ 

Grace ran to him, caught him as he fell, but his weight 
dragged her with him to the floor. 
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‘I dotf t v/ant to diel’ he raved, while she pillowed his head 
gainst her breasts. ‘I’m afraid to die. Do something for God s 
akc! Get a doctor!’ He gripped Grace so tightly as he writhed 
a his agony that she cried out 

Ellis hobbled over to them. . _ . , , 

^ou said you didn’t care when you died, you boasting cur,’ 
ic said. ‘You’ve talked yourself into this. 1 was determmed you 
vouldn’t touch her.’ ' ' _ 

‘Help him!’ Grace cried wildly. ‘You can’t let him suffer 
like this. Please.gct help... get Safki...’ ' ' . 

Crane suddenly stiffened A dry gasping sound c^e from 
his throat 

•He’s fim’shed,' EUis said, contemptuously. 

Grace felt a shudder run through the great body. She could 
no longer support him, and he roUai away from her. 

‘Leave him,’ EUis said, ‘Come on. We’ve got to get out of 
here before anyone comes.’ 

But she paid no attention. Sobbing wildly, she turned Crane, 
looked dovm at his blue, puffy face, into his fixed, sightless eyes, 
‘Come on,’ EUis said. ‘Ycu-don’t want to be caught, do you?’ 
She turned on him, hate blazing through her tears. 

‘You’re not going to get away,’ she cried. ‘He wouldn’t 
have hurt me. I could have saved him. I Imew all along you’d 
spoil our happiness, but yon’U pay for it. I’U see you don’t get 
away.’ 

‘Leave him and stop talking rot,’ EUis said, balancing him- 
self with difficulty on the crutches. ‘It’s over. We came to- 
gether: we leave together.’ 

‘FU get the police,’ she sobbed, sprang to her feet and 
darted to the ioor. 

He grabbed at her, but she gave him a quick push and he 
overbalanced, sprawled heavily on the floor. Pain, like the steel 
teeth of a trap, bit into his leg. Before he could move, she 
snatched up his crutches and threw them out of the window. 

*You and your iove,’ she cried. *Do you think I ever believed 
you loved me? You wanted to hurt me. You’ve always wanted 
to hurt rac. Well, it’s my turn now.’ 

She ran from the room, stumbled blindly into the hall, 
seized the telephone. As she lifted the receiver she looked up, 
stiffened, the receiver slipped from her fingers. 
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Inspector James was standing in the hall. ITiere was mud on 
his trousers and boots and his face was stem. 

'It’s all right,’ he said. Tm here.’ 

She waved her hand to the bedroom. There was a singing in 
her ears and ±e hall seemed to her to be darkening. 

‘It’s Cushman,’ she said haltingly. ‘Don’t let him get away, . 
Cushman ... the traitor.’ 

She felt herself falling, and her mind cried out for Crane. 

Ellis heard James’s voice and he lifted his lean shoulders in 
a gesture of resignation. 

Well, anyway, he had saved her life; had beaten Crane. It 
was probably the only decent, unselfish act he had done in his 
life, and the smpid little fool hadn’t realised it. 

Let them come! He was sick of hiding, running away, being , 
too frightened to speak. Grace was the only woman he had ever 
cared for, and life without her would be too lonely. He had lost 
her for good. The ironic thing tras she’d have been happier if ■ 
Crane had killed her. 

He looked at the whisky bottle. Should he finish his life,;>, 
quickly? No! Let them spend some of the country’s money onj**' 
him. He’d give them a show; give them someAing to read""* 
about in the papers. The trial might last days. Anyway, there’d 
be many weeks yet before they hanged hhn: many weeks to 
think of Grace. 

He lay back, stretched out his achine lee and waited for 
James to come in. Foi 
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i LAUGH COMF-S LAST by JAMES HADLEY 
CHASE 

1 cc safest bank in tbe ■world’ they called it - at least, the Press 
did, when they gave it a world-wide publicity ou-its opening. 
And Farrell Brannigan thought it was a pretty good name too: 
he’d built it and safeg;uatdcd it with the help of a brilliant elec- 
■'ronic expert, Foolproof. But the man who planned on broking 
the bank was ho fool - he was a ghost from Branmgan’s 
past, with a king-size grudge . . a long time enemy with a 
pathological craving for revenge. Blackmail- and murder were 
just games to him - and before long, a ■whole lot of other dirty 
dungs were aawling out of the past . . , 
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PICK ON ME by JAMES HADLEY CHASE 

Milly J-awes a Piccadilly streetwalker, found a strange ring in 
her room one day. An hour later she was dead, and the ring 
gone. Scotland Yard knew all about the ring though) so did the 
Secret Service - and so before very long, did Martin Corridon, 
cx-Commando, cx-Miy, ex-ethics of any kind . . . Corridon 
didn’t really want to know, didn’t want to work ■with the service 
again - but Milly bad been a sort of &iend, and the thought of 
her cut ^oat and blood soaked bed was enough to send him off 
on a trail of sabotage and murder. A trail that ban him running 
as hunter - and hunted . . . 



XME EASY - GO EASY by JAAiES HADLEY . 

' OiASE 

t^en Chet Cmrson brobe Jfiil, he thought he’d fovud a safe 
' K’dc-out in a lonely filling station. But instead he found himself 
a dangeious threesome ~ an. elderly ormerj his 
jKorgeous wife Lola, and a safe vtith. a fortune inside, which Lola 
wanted. Her chance came when she stumbled on Chet’s identity 
and threatened him; ‘Open the safe, or go back to jaiL* 

Chet was in dead trouble. They’d crucify him if he landed in 
prison But if he opened the safe, she’d pin the rap on him 

"■i^^way. Somehow there had to be a third v?ay . c. 
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2 , 1 HOLD THE FOUR ACES by JAMES HADLEY CHASE 


Hclga Rolfe was blonde, beautiful, and bright enough to control 
emnirc. But not to control her secret 
- ' ' . ^ -razy. And former lover. Archer, imew 

' *^ttic with her and he needed cash. 

When handsome gigolo Ghristopher Grenville crossed bis path, 
he’d fbund the way to both. 

With Archer’s coaching, Chris conned Hclga into wanting 
him badly eaou^ to propose marriage, and when Archer failed 
Chris’s kidnapping, she was ready to pay the huge ransom. But 
events took a lightening twist When the local Mafia joined the 
action ... 
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fSR qtt % ^ sn nnw ^-nrr: qrt -^rnn ^ q^tft gnq> nr 
unr 1 sumn-qR ^ ?rnn nVfV ^nft, #r ^ 

nurfr tfr? nRt frn nqn ^ qr: r;?? ut ^ ufp" qn# ^ qr? nrai 
‘‘5'E, n^ w w qq n|f, nmr, unqt qrr 1 1 ” 

nfip 5?rr% nnk q? ^^qrir ^ fecrqr? ''nrnnV x^ w i 
nr qq sfnr ? %5r, qq qnr q?? unr i tjqinn qfqin n i 
n^f nrar i nn, stk nn !” 

5n^ n ?n nnn u nnr ^ % ^?n % ^ unn |?Rt un ^ 
nvR-nnq nrff nK nn qn: "nRu qnr |, ml ? ^ f “n 

n??in ftnn?qn:?nmftnnTnm|i’' 

n?if? % ^ nnw ^ % q^ ^ q?^ nqfefer nfu nmnsi 
"3iqi q?^ q| fr I q^ imrr nnr sRqrer 1 1 nu nr, nn nnV nqff Ife 
n^T nf 1 1” 

“fe'R DmT ?" C[qT %^r^ f?[qy^ fentlpf % ffT ?i 

#qr, pnrRT qq nrt rnn qrm, qq^qelV nrrsT qq qqn ^^feq, % 
m^r: % nt # sfec ” ” 




‘nn% 3nRT eft ^-nst Tin mer nR efrf^nr efenn ntf ^ ^ 

' r 


q^n q ^ feqqq qre qic^ qq qrsqfsrqr ?q % fw ^ 
nrcT nr? ^eft qq Ikr q? qnr i qfig- ^ qqj ^r ^ qR <ffe, 

“quar f, at sn mer qRnr effer 1 1 em u mndT nr r^q? fn^ ^ 
% nmnr""'' 

nm q^ qR nnn nqjl^ ^enst ^nter effn # nk ^ i ??rR ^ 
mm; qre % n^<r q? qft^ # left fnuc nf i %qTn % ^ qr: cffe* 


i 


?rT vft qii i ?f^ srarfe ^ qr ^ fqj^^- 

fen# #Mr, v# ^ q?t sw^T 1 1 ^ nr q# er fer 

^T?fT ^ 1 nqrfr ?IM # ^ viw i” 

‘'?T-^ fel qfi'', ^sr ^ HT "cn?j^ % =^ 

mm I f# 5 i^ | i ^ feftq # ## ^fir 1 1 ” 
ij- "f^^Tq I #T qi^r femf qff q Tfr i" 

"qr^ 5 # ;jq Hiq qrff q# 1 1 ?rqV m ^rnnTT i" 

“qrf^T # qfer ?” 

"qr^qrf i" 

^ fearg ^ qrt qmr, “5# ^ t^t t, 

qn t I qn qs 1 qiq-qrq ^ I fe^ qq qqi Jq r |•‘••%qft 1” 

“qq q^ I” 

“qT^ % 'qrqr' q ?rR qn fqftq imnq qqx | ?” 

“qqfrqr qfr 1 q^ qq qr 1 1" 

“^, q?qV q 55rnTt \” 

r fqqtq % qk# % q^ ft q^ qq qRi-qter ifefie q^gq ^ qqr 
feir qqr 1 qq% qiq qqqt qrq qtqfif?: q qqrf 1 ^ qrqq ^ qqnq 

q q# tr^To mo ^o qifq qq#^ qil qqr^qt, qf ^qqx 

qj^ qq qff Tf# ft fqq qf qr I nrqiqr qqqq qf q f , ?qf^ ^ qrqq 
qq qr q^ qqiq qq 1 ^ q?^ qqq ^ fw % qrqq q:q qq^q 

feqr qr qk qf qrq qtqqifq % qqq q qV nrf qt 1 qjq qv^ fqqpEST 
q# qqr ^ qt 1 qq% qrq fer qqlr qff 1 qq % kfrf qr# % qiq qqY 
fer qfTiT k#Tq q fqqq qqr qr 1 q'rqqifq qq qr =q^ q 1 qqtqqrq q 
qq^ qqtqqq ^ qrq^ m i qqmj qqrqr qr — ^q f^iq ^ q>i^ 
qrqrtq qt fr q^ \ qrqqiq^ qq qqr qqqq m q^ # qt 1 feqV q qfr 
qqI^rT, qr qqr qfr qqq 1 

qrq qq ifqfiq qqf fq^ ^^-qsq qfr qr 1 qqrqmft fr 
qqrq q# qrfrqt q# 1 qnf ^ qnq qfr, qt qqq q feqr fr 1 fq^ qqq feq 
ftqr qr ^qqr q qnq qr qt qqqr 1 feg 'qrqr' ^ qk fer q fr, qqr qq 
?rrqq qk qrfr ^q^sfqqr fqq fqqr qf ^q Tfqr ? wr qqrq ^ fetr q# 
qrq-qrq qq 'Trqr qtqi qqr 1 qqqr qiq q% r^qr qqqq ^ ^qqq m: qnrrqt ^ 
q'fen fqqt I qfr qr^rqrq # qqrqrrq § 1 1 qf fer % fer? qqqq nnqq qq 
q, qrq q ferw qr r qf qq q^srq q fqqm qrq q%qr ^ qnqr q ^-' 


'?;r “S. 

I _ 4 * (~^— ^ Sil’: 


, - - --.ri^ -* STS ‘ 

S ,1 r, ait « aa ^ 

a,. 


■ -PVtc ,re:T^^^A 

‘ ^ -r^ ?. ' ^ ^ ^ 

■» ^ cfl^ 1 . cSi?5 ^ 

^a ^ ■" t S* 

5«t^ai«ti«aaat at 

wasa J,' ^a«af ' 


^ 1 

^ ^ I 5f[ ^J^l< fiT^ % ^^- 

• ^r f5fvH<ir^ I, ^r at 1 1” 

“3r^-f35rr<T m tf?=sftT a^t j?n^5r ? srs^r 

?iT;|nTr aia ^ 1 t ?rrfeT ?rvnit %5ft ^r ^qr | ? 

^ift ?rRt% 5iTJTc[ ^ asT ?rF?; ^ 1 1” 

^ 1^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ts 

^ ^ ^ «if 1 fe^ftq' ^r, "w, ?iq^ ^ ^ stt ts i” 

‘‘?ri?RTf a|f ?rR ?” 

"fifr, ^ ?rq% ^ m i ffiSit i” 

p^ q^t ?ftst 5iir sir qn; fiat ^it, i3¥q?t ^ i^qr ^i€r 
qn3<t 1 p feftq ^I'rqt ^fr \ qsa-fe«iR qtt 55fq^ir % f^tr :p: % |r 
?n:^aTf a sqRar ^x at at i qq. sia f^lr iiqiR ht a%, ^aar pr a^ 
ar I aa% ara ^air a aat aqrat ^q? qtat aa at i aiaa trcp ^r^r 
5t pff 1 aa % ^x ft aa feaqit at i ata ^ qa aat a tr aafaa ar 
It-eia faarl aaat i fea^ia a a^r ai^a a ?a fta aa^ a at atara 
aaaRt at i a^ ata a a?a ^ fra, aa aft a, faa a'a aiat ar i aaa 
jfta ara a 1 ^x a ar a aaat faait ak a^-a % aia a afkr- 
t^R » 

efta ^x axt fas(t m \ a>ff faa ar ar aa r aa i faata 
ira asT a^ ^ % ^x qtt ftpqtt rq'ra a^ aiar, ‘‘afa r fr aar aia 
m ar ?” 

“ap ^ a qr^f ? aat at arar 1 1” 

“a araar ar ga errata i qar a^ ? a^ a ara arar aar i ^ ^- 
^T ar I arara ^ ^a a ^ p faar a aqa a faaa aa aa i” 

^ “a^ T^ qiT ^-ata a i^ia% qra ara a, aft p ?” 

‘‘|f aft ! aa qar qar ar, f%aa a^a safe f ? ^a a^ a qR faV 
qarqr qRa a ak a^ ^-as pT<t aia ataa a i a§f ar ^ t| |r, 
q^ aa a^ff ^ar a 1 1 ” 

“a?ff qa ^ fataa ?” 

"aft, ^ pm 1 1 p fr p% aifeqr 1 1 afr sft qna w f, 
Erat qa aaia fpar f, aara ?aca f i a^ a^a fir aifRoft, firpa " 



I 

^ m RTFfFT 1 1” 

5fTp- ^ I 

^ TO ^{^rfRr ^ i ^ ^ ^ft q^ 

%tg ^jgiq; q ?i\q; fef if 3^1% ^ WT ^ feTT W f, 51^ TO 
TT> IfTlr ^ i w ^ SRTR Tif^ ?fk % =TO t, ^ % 

m qi^fort ^ q? ^ I, ^^fit $ w??Rr % f^iTO^ ; 

j?qc<r I, ?fh: ?fct^: tpr-?r fTO ^ ^1? ^ ^ # 

f5®5T ?t|i 1, 311 w qjT ^ I — ^ % TOT rf; 

5% it ^ ?rTnft TO3I R HTR TO mwK ^iifT, ^?T sn % sfer, "'m 
?T; 53T TO m 7| q? TOrr?ft l” 

in^gsT ^q ^ qjT ^ "^ir qi i W sriq^ro sRq % {^ sRp q 
qr 1 qt?I ITOfT TO ^T, “t ?'”-f^ SHTO ^ ? qRt ^ ^ ?nt % fetj 
q^l I ?” 

"q?! qqr ^ I ? 15 Tiqq fw TO qroq w to t * ’^fer 
^'V Eft ^3f| ■dqr ^ q?! qq 1 I qqlq ^qT<f q qs qf $ctf, Eft q? 
l"r 5^% qiiq i” 

TO^q % qr^q % q^t it TOTO TOt-TOE^ %TO ^ ^ EfFT 
qtq-qK vrf% ?ri i ^ % to "qvft, EnfiEt ^ it qq i” 

"fq'B qqt% qr «fk qt fgf I ?” fqqtq q ^r i 

qitff q IT^ fq^q qfqqr qqi TO q^TO, "f, 1 I qi^R ^TO t 
qVq q STOq qrqt fqTO qqqr l" 

"qi TOT I ?" 

"qqt ^ ! TOq q^ it ^ qqftq t” 
qi^t qf^q % lifiTO q;^ q qqt to to tpjq |5, {^ qror qE?Fi 
% TO^^TO q q|q fcff qqt ^tot itt ti q t qisp qqro: qtt q i ^ 

TO i-if TOq ^ TOiqtqqr qit q^f qt I qq to trq* f^q 'Rqr iHi ft ^ 
qr^TO ^ qqTO TO2: qfEft i q^ qrol" qiqr q qr^c ^ TOq qt irq 
qqXTq qT l qifqi qq qiqt-fqqq ^ qf qfl TOTO qk ^ 

{qq TO qq^q qdq q i stroq; tot to qR-qR to qro to froit q 
qt qk qr {^ l qjq snq q TO>qq qiq ^qq q jjjiq^ % ^q q ^ IT TO- 

TO ^ ^qiqfe TO qif?r qro tot q fqiq qiTt fw, “qq qqqt-qror qf^ 
qq TO q i TOT qjq jfit q qiq, q5t^ q to^ \” 



?TT I ^ ^ IHTT ?n%?T fell %?nqf|r %, “^ts^t, 

i” 

^ ^}iT ^ I <TTr 'TffCT ^ ^^< r 

I ^-cfl'T ^ ^ 5TT"^ 5T^ ^ fen 1 n^tgK rrqj 

sfR n ?rinT n fR /trc cTi^, “nr^, fn gR nk nr ?R5n ggrgr 

g ^ g^t gg t^g: ^ nrfer i" 

"gf ngg % g|f ggigr/' ntf n ^ qnf nkrr i 
"fee gfk ggim t ?” 

“nn# nt i” 

"nt 1 nn mz g^s ^ nt nY t ggr ?” 

'^'t> 'dii' 1 'ign 5n-^^ ^T g^nc ngigg? fkfk tt "fe", g^ 

ftR ^jggtr ^ ^ gr, gg gg; g g^ w gi i 

“ggr fgr ! ^gigr ggr gfr ?” 

"jgr ^T %,” Rng fgY fg fefig g fiR gsigr i ffe: n ^ g^gH^- gr 
^ gtf T g^ g'lf g^ g w i 

/ ■ gRt gggg g gg ^ggr ggr i M i^pt g ^ ^gg 

^ grg ^g g nk gn; 1 1 grg-ir-grg ggg gfggrg fegr— “g^ ggr ? 
gg ^ gg'i ^gRftg V’ 

”gT^, ^ ^ggr gsi gR gg g gfer, gg^ gg^^ gfr fgggr 

ggr ?” 

“fegg ^ gr ^g^ gsig ^> ? g^ gg gflf g^ i gi, f|HiT 

-X 

gr I 

5mg # gtg g f|Rn tgr %gg # g^gg^ g gff fegr gi i gg% 
ggg ggg gig ^g ^ fg^gr, fen grg-fr-grg qk nt i kr q:ggg 
gRcfr gg% grt grnV i 

fggk qit qqgg g gr gg% g^ gfeg gfe grg ngr, “gig 
ggr t ? rrqggqr ^gr ggk gq'f ^ ggr ?" 

"ger g|1f i ggr, 3 ?r gg i” 

"fsf g|f g# % qkr grggr ? g ggigr gT| gr ggg gra 1 1 " 

% ?gT g ggg qg gimg grqR fertg ^ % fr g gkrr, "gg 
^ f. ^ t ' g^ig^ gf ?r gig gr w i gggg g 

gqi feg w ggg ngr gr i gg fer gf % gig g gqj qgr n” 

g|f gr r'^gfe ^iggqig^ gTT|gigr?” 



^ W ^ ^ “f?t ^ qgr ?nTt m 

*V f 

"SCHT ? 

st^ 51^ €rir it JTff qr TfT 1 1" 

“wii qJT ?rniT-^ ^ft ^rar f i ^ ?rt gfemt eft? smr 
^ 1 1 w^m, iw fer ^siR^rr, t •sft ^ i” > ,- 

TO ifTPf^ TO fer TOT, TOprif ?itfer ^ ^ i w ^ 

# ?TO?TT ?fk TO# TOfrqr TOTT ?fk Srf?!}- TO ^ TO^# 

ft I TOt TOTf W ^ TO, "to# # fets #fTO>r # ^ # it TO ^ I 

TO ?n 5ir !3f^ it, ^if % tot tot ^ ^rif liJir i fecq # ?fe 

% 2fRt TO ^Tfqc!! g|g- spsgfr |lf#qrTO: ^l^tRt^qT fTOg|cf#qtTO 

TO TOTOT 1 1 ^5 #{#qr TOf# % TORT #t TOTO % sftTO # tpr 

feiT l—^riro 351 TO fen 1 ^4 to# f#^ nit, fro % f#q: tot fen 
|— w sRn to tot? to 33# #3tt im t r' 

% TOTTO ?it fertq #T ?5si5r # fro# to% ?ik to 

TOfen # 1 TO # ?fk ipu tot ferr to: to?i?t? fro ?>#, "to ‘itoT "':> 

c -j , fi! ■ 

t qi# TO# 1 3TTO #Tr ! 133? TOT ?TO TO? fen sqq# # ^ TO# I 
TOTOT: tot TO# # #ecrr TOTTO 1, TO# qTOlT TOTTO TO? TO TO3 
1, TOl #t TO# TOTTOTTO 3TfTTOT### TO #fe?T TOT^T f, TO TOTO 
fero Jsfeq TO nw, 3T| TOTOT fet? ?Tfe? l^nT t I fe't TOT TO 

5 rq#t qfe to qt, fennT tot ?i to ^tot f, to# qr? #rst #t# qf 
’’IJTT qf, TO iltTO TO wi #3? n# ?! gfe g|#t TOfnj i fro # TO crtr# 
q|# f#TO I, # qp? nfe 5T[# I 1 TO? # TOT to# 1 ?ftT iftT #t TO? # 3# j 

TO##, n?TO fq qr qq> ?tto I, to ?tto' TO?3ff to ?t to? qr itTO 1 1 j 

TOT% fe? 53 ^ fi? ?3T?TTt 1 , fenro ferorr mro# | totto, ?i =to| fe3?f | 

TO trnm? m n fr i” J 

TO# TOTO TOiT# TO#? qro# # itn qfror 1 TO^rro^ n# toto-si' ' | 

3?i TOC TOJT TOC 3st TOT #3? qrT #t#, "?n# TOT?T ^ f c? nff 3?iqf j 

1 I ?TTO 5^ TO? ?TO 1” " I 

eft? TO? it TO? q? QpT ^d%? ?#T ?# # #TO #TO fe?^ j 

^ ^ ?<Mdis^? #? % '??? ? TO qfTO 1 ' 


• • • 


% cjfRTT m 5^^ Jife ^ 5TPT fft JT^ ;fr JTPI 

^r ^FlV fe ^ HTvT f 1 ?IW St-^ f , 

mf 1 1 %qR JT^ 1 zil q^ ^ H^Tcrar | cfr q>fr i 

?fn: 3fT ^ t, q ^"r qjff ?3TTO?r ?ik ^ mx f i trqf viFr-^nj^ 
qra 1 5ft |5r(t ?fn: ^c-qp?^ ft=f5 ^ ^fir i xm % ^ iftf qr tr:?? cjkjtt 1 1 
^3¥% ?5r qk % 5n*q ^5r qr-?: qq qftf ^ fifr i ^ ^ wr x\^ |f, wr 
q-ETR ^ » ^qr ?5r?: qnc q^q % 5riq ?5 r f^n: q srqqr 1 1 ^n^q-fkik 
liqrq % qrq q?r-^Tqq mcrr 1 1 fqR q^qr qtf # fq>^fknT 

iftqq qq ?qqf qR qR qq q^iT sqqr % fq^-^-qi?fqq 

qft ?nT I 

qjq qfq ■gqr q f^q qqt ?qqj qtRq % ?r srtq qr ?n pq i 
Rqqq 5 rt# ?qqqq qq % qqq'f q qqf qt i laq fkr f^q qqR q, feq ^fr 
q .qq% fqq mx q — qq, qfeqjq qiii^r, ^-fimi, qr^sRqr qk qq% m- 
j-^iq q q^q q^ qfr STRf % q^FT qqfqrq qqqjqq qj^fq q — t ^ qqcj 
' jTff q 1 qq q^'tqf q^qqqqqq^qf^ qri qq% qr^^ qr srci qr, 
qqq q ^qq qqq qq? qq qftg^q q^ m, fqq% fqq qnfr qfif 
^nrrq qqqq q^ rqrqr, qqq qrq qq ^q qq ^rt qR ^ -5^ qr i 
qrq ^ fkfr qqr qq^ qft q^r q x^-x^ qR qq# %qT qft ^ hr 
xm qr 1 i^rq qq-|r-qq ^ffkr fr qsr 1 qf qq qqr fqr | ? q? vqq-fqqrq 
q'T qq ^rmr qff sqr 1 qjjqq ^ qfqqn^ qqR qi q^ q^qr qfr 1 qr^-qifeq 
qT^qfqwr qq qq qqrf qqq qr qR qqq rt r gfi frqr 1 1 qq^ ^ 
•fq;?q, F^tr, ?qqq-qrqqfiq qqm % ^qq q q qq iq's qrqrq |, fq's 
qqtfsjq' qqqq f 1 q*^ qnq qR qq FrqRrqr fiqr 1 

qfr qqr?q q fefrq q qqqt qqqR qrqq qrqr % ttqqr qnqaqr q 
qft qqrq ^ i qq q* qnq q ?qq fqqqr qqq qqr \§r 
qr, qqq qq> q^r ?fk qsr fqqr 1 qqRft q feq-fqq ^qRr-qirft q qfqqr qqq 
qqrq qqr 1 qfqqq qk fqrqr^ % in'q^ =iqq ?fk qr ^ % rr fqqr 1 
qqq ^q qq qff qqqr qi^qr qr qi^q qrqqr qk ^ qqq qff #q qrqr, 
qq f ^ k % qrfRqV % qiq ^ qqqr, q>qr q?^f ^ ■sjq q 1 qrfr 
?fR ^ qq^ q Rq qft qrq ^ q^ qr qf qfr qrq qq^r, ^ % qrq §r 
^ qqr 1 1 qqr qft qqr i qq qq^ qfif qrqr qrq qt qfr qqq 1 



I 

"STt «nT{ wn ^ fe'A' § ^g% giq 

fw^wRrarar WK gM 1 

5W ^ gra 5 tr ^ ift ^sm ^ ^ 

ferr i sRggi ^ iTTlg ^3^ ^Tr sgfegf’ ^ gw % 
g:gg % % lig g?w ^ ??rt mwK ^?rg;r %f i ^ 

‘g§t gj?gT?3j g|t' , fro ^cRh: T^ 5?^ 1 1’ > 

‘5€ % gjff ^WRT wf t »' 

fee ^ Wsm ^TfRiT 1 1’ 

gtrf fegr # =^ 'ft, feg 3Rg sr^'t geV wk% !n^ gg % g|i tsi 
gri gg # gfe gge ?fre ^ g|-f5r ^ \ ^ % #g ^ fearf ^ m 
?r?r-Fira 5Rm?r gg gi?T gVen sNrer i gm me ^ wrarr e^ gt • 
gg ggg mg ^jgrer it, ggn ^ ggg ?ik gsr gfg me ^ fegw gw 
mfgi \ 

feeffe ?rqg gwe g gw gs e^ gr i irgr gfeer er i^feer it^ 
# g mn gi I engg ^ ^ feg# qe moggr g# ggt i 

>» » c 

g^%ggme#!|gr ewge ef%g % grer, wei% gm% gt m^e ^gfi gr 
m gM gift g^ gr i ergr, mgr^r gg it tt 3 > ggtft gggtgi ^ 
gge ge vM % ernw m it > ^ m^t gt ger^ g^r ge git ffi 
gte it gfeg it g? ^ ggt, g^ gt gtettgg em femi gt i Mg g 
gM ^ gt stt I mg ge grg gg gsii, gg 3fte gg gt gmt srag 
gg gfew ggg ggrw gif |m gr i ^ %?ieTfe gtcJ ge fe«3e1r gt i gi?T 
^ g?e |f gwt mirap- ^{%?r % gfg egt gt i gfgg-g?gt ^ 
f E? €rg gre ggg gggt mi fee jpt feg# % gn gfgr gt i ggx gai 
ggf ? ggr gr gg tmi g ? fei gt^ ? gif, gg% mg"” 

gts? ?r ^ ^ g ggigg? mg mgre enp? feg# g? me ^ i fefw 
gglgjgegt^^mgte if, i%giti gqeig meg f 

I igf qgrfT ggr fi i mgg it mif g fgefm it gf fe g ^- 1 grgr ifeg 
gim, “gfir itg |, e ?” 

"ggr gf i" 

"t mggr 1 1" 

"itg I ?" feftg g gw? gfer gwi i 
*'g% g|f gfgiggr, fee: gt ggit mfg it g g mg g r f i" mgg ^ 
ggte ege g ^m, gg% ^ ge fegt ^rgg gfet?! it mm gt i fefrf 



I 

I ^ Z[R m Wl W, ^ gtcT 

5iT^ IK ^ ^ fe^iTFT ?iff ^vir 1 1 JirR^ m r ic^ft % ^f?5T 
%. ^1 t^'V “^gr f 5^T -vry tn |r ^ 

’it it i” 

‘-'^=5^ r sn^g^r f^Hir ^ ^ JSfi it w i 
. ‘'?fk qif eft Efqr ? tTcp ?gi|^ giT ^rf^ qft it ^ 

' ?nT*Kt<T ?” 

‘'=^ra^ ^?TT iT^ ?Rr JfR: it Tit ^tit ^ ^ it 
511^ 1 1” 

iSlflRt ^?TTT I I ^ inTTRu^ ^if itefT I ?IT^ TvTTTr OTZIT 
5T ^ir Tt it TiTer ir?i^ ts it i snfer t ^ft qtifr Tt, Tr ^ 
fTTT TT, ftTTT it Ttf 5TR q?T Tl fW, ^T^rTt I^SJT It ^if I ^it 
STRt, t fert ^RT^TT iteft | ?” 

"^sn^RiT 1 1 -qt ^iFT ^ 1 1 -m^ ht Tn: 

>ft §T Tit ir^ iTT^ 1 TiqiTr err it Tier it Tit i tt i 

. feftT, TT Tqj f, ?ir qil T fi ^ Tit •rmT fTT i 55 ^ itTT 

? Tin Tit I I ^ fer^Tf Tit TTTT l” 

TTIW it TIT % TIT Tt TC^ T>t Tlfelt TTT TT TTT T TTT 
TTf I f^q fri TtTT M, qr-^TT qfe t qnf qtt Tti tttt 1 ^ 
TTJ TTT T3T Tv?; TtTT, “T’f TIT # T^T Tft I t f l" 

TT 5n^ % =^ qr sRiTTT qir tit fr^it frTT 1 fTt fir Ttn, 
“T^ km, fTT friT TTTT TT, T% eft ^ it TTT I TRTTTt ^ TTT 
^ s-- i" 

"qiff, TTTTT Tit ?’’ 

“qftl TiiTT TIT 1 1 nrr tt% qfiTT qnqqr tt^ 1 1 ” 

. t ^ ?" 

“T^ TT Tit TITelT, TTTT t f, TT l" 

TTT Tvft % TT qiT W TfTT fTTt ^ qT Tt TTit TMT % TKT T 
Tt fTTTt =TT#, TTqir ?T Ttrf T T fqiTt it qn Tit ttt i trtt 
T tTTT Ttrut ^ ^ qr qit I t^ irr fsinTeiT 

i ? ^ TT^ TT% Tg qi Ttrt qiqTT tt t qrri ttt qrit t titt TieTr ? 

T|T TTT qST TTT ! TST % TTT TT TT it TTqft TT f ^ Tf^TTlf it 
i lleTTr I ^ TTn TTT ^ I TT TTil ^<jTT it TTTT 5ITtl ^TJT T 

31' 


^VK j 

wi 1 1 'sHsfr ^ *5^ ^ ^ 1 
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3|7r TO 7R5 33 3k TO7r-£lslt fe3R 3 31? {%37 I H37, ^ 

7ft hTO 31 ft, ?33 {3533 fl %t? ^3 3%7r | I {%! % ^l-^Cl TO i 
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^ 1 ?rRT wj ^ ^ ^ 

ft^TT ? qx qi^ ^JTTf ^ ^ feqiRinfw vTf-^TOiJ 

I ^ 3n|, ^ ^Tf , % q^ ^>? ^rf trqr ‘^%qi =qf^ ^ i ^ 

^n^rn: qft ^q^u ^ ?r|^-H|^ mr qrc i ^ 

W f^;qi^=qrTfl?nl‘ q^ ?rraK ^ qr?: ^ ^k qq? ittctt eft 

q5^ tr^ % cGTc ^ srrerR qii qr f^mtiir qreen x^r i 

zT^ grer^ ?rq^ mq qqrfr qf i ?rqq ?fzrq; q feftq 
^rtq 51%-q^aq qr, ?rqqt qfrfq % sri^ err i % gerR g 

ggqrr qzg Fng t, zr^ ggt gqiR qngerr gi i gm ft zi^ gt gpreiT gr 
{% 5iTg ^TR % q^g ft f^ gfg-gfflR ggig-fgfq qg ?ngK g ggg ggR- 
qg q^ q^g qgr f, ggig qft qgg ^ ggr gg g^ q^ ^fer | \ gqgt 
glR ^ gssT g% g^ gt g gig, zi^ ^i ft gg% g^gg ^ qi^ ggt 
Tfgt 1 fefgt % gg gtz: qg g^ gg% fgg fgfe ggg f , g^ 
g% ggg qg gfgqgT gft i g^ % giqgg qft ^ gr^uRftg gg #g zcft 
f , gg% fgg g^ ^-gftfw f, qg ggt^ fg^ |, i^ qzi: g grg qg 
gg^ ggg f i qf zfrgqgt fggKt |g^ % grw fq^gt ft g?g ft, ggg 
fgg gf^-ggift gizg-^g 1 1 g? gig-qgg ^ ^ I, ggiR 1 1 g^ g 
qR ?g<g ^gg gi qzg gig 1 

gg: zr^ ^ ft i^T I g^ gqg giq ^ ^ g|, gt^-gtr ^ g'lfgig 
^ qR gggt gt^ gif gt, zp ft g% g^ qR gg gf^ ^ gf; ?g^ 
g% ^ =^g gft ggi i gfep gg-ft-gg ggg |gn gg g^ fgfgqiR 
|gf^ gg g gqgr qgg qR g%gT i ?Fgg g ^ ft q?^ gi i qifeg-qigR 
z:RgT qqif qR g% gig g^ f i g^ giqn?i-fgg qit gqig gff i 

feftq gg'f qit g^qi qR ^ g ts ggi i g% ggg j?? §g?gqg ggi i 
gRt ^ qqj gg^ ^ qR ggi fri ggggigf ggg qzgrgi-ggg 
gg ^ g^ 'qgigigt' % gfg gRgf^ gqTrq? gr g gfg qR 
qft giRT 1 q? gfeqig 1 1 gigq gg ^ ^ 

^ gfw ^ zj^njw g ggqig ^ g^ qgr grg | ? ^ R g^ grg 
^gg I g^ g^ ^ ^ g gftg, gjgr, fw gk gqTgzj qg g'l qqR 
^ |gfg gig ggi |, ggqg ggig qr g i i^q> g?# ^ gigiR z^qr fer 
% zrqr ^;ir?zT ggigig qg zc^Ritggrgg qRg g qR %, ^gRi-^gRi 
gff^gt gggg gf^ zfqrsjigT qit gnr qR gz: zcft |, ggg g 

^figr izqi qg qgw ^ fggtfcr zR;g%, gig^^gfiqngfrgri 
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^r*fi*TO sm!nnTOf%.fln?t,ft5 aro-^roa aframaar 
'Saaia ^ # ai* 1 1 ag: % ate a * atTOftiatw mar^aq. 
arw aTO-a?3 3% aa ^ wcTOtara f.a^falaa aramtawr- 

wa* feOT m^-TOi ?g-% ftir ^ar-wT- ^ g ai* | , ,,3,;# 

W m zifl- ^fr ^ ^fk % 377^ ^ 

isETR— ^trff ?fk % ^ ^ ^ 1 ‘Rrcr mq, % 

^ ^TRkr qr qr^ ?ri)r qft tenrr— 

^r qn: 5!ftfT ^TRT %T sftf^ ^ i 


yn^' <TRr ^ | — ^jy 

^R, 3nnqr ^1- qq |, ^ ^rtg- ^yppp 

^ I fe'R qfVfer ?rTq?qqi^I ^ ^rrq^znFcTr qq’ qf I 

Iff qfk 'Rt qR ? ^cfg : g,i^ ^ ^.:y;Y ^ ^~ 

^ qRTT ^ I ?fk qrw-qjR^sTR fr^f, RrtR oy;y^ "qiflt^, or^r 

^ ^rfq^'kR, sTki qr^ ?f% j ^ !|I^ gt, q??r f W ^ ? 

^ q5T gqw JT^7 qi l ^^R-feiCR: efi^C^g ?rqT qR qqr- 

^ TRq qftf qR #5 t W ^ |^'^^^, 5fif, q]fR5ir^ % stcT i q|r 
# '^qiqifqqY ^ 'fqqr pH^q # q|f sit ^rq^qr i q;^ <TRg 
R ^ qfV qrq ^rfqqpf 1 1 qfwr ^ w t, ri% rt tr w qglr ^f^rq- 
1 1 q:f%Jjj ^ zftfp ^rmr ^srakr qif qqp — qrf , ^nt q^, J^=q3r, fegr^: 
'Sjk q^tRi qrr ^qrqt fqmy %q% JTRq ^ srg r<qT ?fk Tr iym y % 

^ qq q ?![^ qif qjRV ?ft? gT-^ qR% RR f I RfP R RTT qR, 

RTcT^ qqr -q? ^ % Rmpr qq qq ferr w i qR qgqqff q qqq:r 
mqfqq? qjq jmi , ‘^’ i ( ?RRqtR fq q ^ % -^qi'sqTfi %?;- 
R q Pfi^ q qqqq qrqqRqr fw — rtr' i) 

fqig ^ % qqr fiqr i wq qt ?t^ qfr Ti^r mq:iq-f.dr qfr ^ 
q^dR q qqrqRT qt ^ rt qqf Pf^iT — qq gr qqqq qrq -qfisr rtr -'■ 

^ ^ y \ 

qq qqR q^ <^5 ?fk — fqqicqg ?q?rq % q qR ^ qqqtCT atrr ' 


i ^ ^ '4, ^ ^ % 4K gferqf € i ^ 'ht fir 

4ife^ 4 1 tpc t ?R5!anr ¥ ^'V ft m i % .■mt # 4 qp 

q I qg% qt irqr mq qt^ qr frq qrcqr ft ^ i ^ 
%(\X ^WRT qrt qt?-qtf tp ?rl?; qqrg^ qRf ^ qqt qqiq # 
qtqqr if ^qz Eifj 4 qqil I q^t % q5t:-qR: q ?nq sr q—qq^Rf % jr- 
^ ft q^, qm-q^ qrt ^ i q^f pq im— sftf qR =qt qiqt v 
qif f qtq ? iq qR qq qqiq ^ # t^qqqr^ siqfqR qr qwR qit 
qft 1 qrm, qf! ^ ft i 

q?|! # qiq qjf ^ qr qtgqqrq i fqr % qrq: ?qr^, fq# stqffr 
imx % fqRR qffer qf^fqq qq-pr ^ qfR %, kx ^x qqr qiikt 
q'lq fqr qRq qqr 1 fe ^ qf-q=sq xnraf qriq qf, ^ 

trq ^ q# ^ feqiqr qtq q#, wn qqq qt q^' ferr i >r ## ^ qf# 
^ qf^l; qqpt q qtqR snftq qq qqtqr qR fen i” 

“qqr q^ 7f fi I” fq?qq % ft^q q ipr i 
“qqr ■TO qtq ^fr f ? ^ qqqt qMf ^ f, qif i” 

“fqR ? qqq ^ qq ?" 

“qfTqrqqqT; q qq qtq f W qff qit f i” ^ qR Jppr q • 
qxR fqqT“"?iqfra- ft qqqq qqr q|i wr, qf qjq ?‘"*5nq qt, m 
fq qs i” 

qmr qq ^55% qsq qq qqqqr q^ fqrqr I Tftfqqrqq qq-fl'- 

qq qt?t qferq |?TT 1 q^qt % ^TOlf qqiq nk irqT.^ gr?; 
fqRT qK qtqr, “qs^ f ^nq q^ iniq pr Riqr ft qqjqqr qRqr f i nrq 
qtq pr q qiq, qrf \'’ 

‘‘^^, pr qiqq ^ qqr qjq I ?■’ iqi^q q qjfT, p qr^i 
fqr nq qq qf I q|q qiqr | qr t nnrqr, qf qq gqq qq qqqq 
qq ^Riq qRqr f i q;^ qt f?? qq^ qff i” ^ 

“qf eft qff qR qq^, §q n, qft fq qp qqqr 1 1 ^qqr q't 
qftq qRqr f qrf ?” 

feitq qiV qsq qfr qf ^ R|t 2ft I rtqr nR ntt pfr 
qR feq't-q-fqqft Rf || iq qf-ferqq qferqf r q^ ^qr pr qqqq 
qrq;^ qj^qq ^ ^fr qr i to-to ^ qff to qr ^fr qr i 

feqt ^fq; qq % qqqqq q qqqsr qfr mq ^|t qt i ^ qrr qqq qr 
qq qr i p qiq f^ ^ qfr prrqR qf fron qfr qr i ^ qp feq 
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% ?T|lf |?rT qi 1 SfTJT^r m, ?rnTT t, w ITvK 

^ ^ Pfnc ?jy IPT ?Tff iTRciT I ^ JIT^f ^ 
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x^^^T m I 5iTzi^ ^ ^ ERrr ^ ^ 
^ ^ I 'TC^ % ^ JTi^ w I ^rff ?'1 ?t i 

^ ciT ^ % ?nt-^ f , ^ ^ ?fk ^gf^'r ?r^Rr 

?r^ €[ ^ fefi qn vi^i v^j f^tf- 

^ ^ \ % "ifr qi% sqn fen i jsj qw ?Tin fr =q^ 

^5T, “qqr q^TM 1 1 nr^ ^>r ^% ? '^’ ^ ?nn | jhk^ ? n 

^aFFT Jn?: ^ 1 1 ?r'4V qm ? irq? nn 

?rr^:tnr i ^ mnn i rr^ ^ fer n^f tfeTr i n 

^ftnV ^ qrfr ^ # nror qfefV i’" 

nm ^inr ^TFTctT ^ \ x^fe % nFc nxrsnn n fr 

^rqnV fes^T gnff qr ^ nror — nqqlr xq^c qrr ?n^‘f n ^ s€t 

O <\ 

% ?ftT nm ^ tTfi -j^ fq^rfecT spr qfexK^ 

1^ ^ qifrqt qr i 5Fp- ?fk fefrq ^ ^ tt^thk qxgFfr q 

qq, ^ qnr ^ qrff =q5n I x^q? ^ j?n^ n efrsr q JT?q fen nr, "^q q§f 
' qr^T^ ?” 

qif?r ?Tqqr sqqf ^rq ^ qxT ‘'tqtqi^ %^qqfeqxi:|| 

qr, qq^ q^r ^ qx: 1 1” 

“qq nr 5 x| vft tnjT fer ^ qtqr i” 

"^q% f^tx Tt qfr qrqqr i qqq g?? ^ 1 1 ^qqr nt qqqlr qf % 

fer I J qST ^ q:^ fee qifsq qq | > ^ qi fe^ q xR qf r 

effeTT qr^nr i” 

"gxira: qr !” fq^Vq % stqq q ^ feqq qi, "q? qqr 51 ^ qiq 
qff xi:^7 ?" 

"qff xjfr I ^ qjq ^ ■efft ? ^ qf ai^eir f nr !" q:? qn: qqq 
qvqyq q ^q qftf ^ qiq qq 5FTTq « fe^ qniT, xsFJRrqf qf qff %, 
fer qf qqq q;ff xjukt f \ ffefe ^ qq xqr q^: mq q'lq xqq qrefe 
qR:q 1 1 tq qf qq qg qiq qqrl qt i ^ % qfq ^5 ‘*q ^1 

"xqrqqr fr qf ? q^ xfqx qi^ t, qfqq<r qq^ 1 1 q? qr 55^ vr^ ^ q|q 
qxq I r-qrqr qr^ m qff ?'' 

qr^ qrq feffq xfr qk x^qr fenn ^feq qr<: ^q qjr qq qq^ qq ^ 

qrq xftq qr ft i qf^q qq fqr q q'lq ^ qf qr; qqfqq fer 'f* "^ 5 ^ 
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EStTO qjt ^-^rif 4 Tr tqj crm ^ 4Rf ?fl^ 44t ™ # 
jfra^r ^ 4 44rt i 4?^ ^ 4?:'4t 4 #t 4t 4— % w- 
fC ^ 4T5T-45^ 4R ^|?4 4t I 4?| |W |?TT— Ejtf qR 44 4rat 'f 

5[^f 4T4 ? w 5R4 qrr 5T4r4 ^ # f^n^^rct ^uff^R jtt # 

4|if I 4I?ft, 4§f iipt ^ I 

4f|y # 414 ^ 4r %44(4 I f?R 4 414: |4# ?I44 

-34R W % feTR 4ffer qftf44 44-^ ^^44 4?:%, ^R ^ 4^ 
414 |4r ^4 44r ! fe: 4t4 4|-4=54 W 442:4$,^ 

5T4 ^ 34 fe^44T ^4 4f , ?34r 444 4V 4|lf fe4 1 tR If 4^4 
^ qfWRt 44f;^f 4 4I4R 44t4 ^R 44t 44T4T ^ 4R l” 

"44T 4:1 4| t '•" ^ 4 q^r I 

"qqr TO 4t4 f ? ^ 4q4r ^Mf ^ |, 4if i” 

'TqR ? 4 44 4§f 44 ?" 

“41? 4X4 441; 4 44 4>r 1^4^ 414 f l" ?4 4R 54=54 4 
'-; 44q f?4T— “?f^ fr 444T q4f 4^? WT, 4? 4^ 4T4 ?""4r4 44 

■^'k. ■ —5’ .« 

>■ *1 4S I 

4Mr 44 ir, 444 qq 4444? 41? r44T 1 4tf4 5IT44 44-1?- 

^ 44 4?fr 4f^ |4T 1 4T44 4544 % EJRTWlf 4414 # qk ^JX 44^ 

. fe4 qR 4?4T, “4^ i? 4T4 qq ?4I4 5414? 1? 44X44? 4R4r f I 4H 

4'i4 fqr 4 414, 4rf i” 

“41?, 41?, fCI 4144 ^FT 44T 4T4 I ?■' 51=^ 4 4X1?, f? 4X11 
44 TO qf I 4|cr sq 5TI4T 1 4r I 14% 44141, 41 44 ^ 44 4444 
44 4qi4 4R4T | I 4xq 4? f ?? 44X4 4|f l” y 

“41 ^ 4f 4R 44X4, ^4 4, 41% 14 4|4 ?R^T 444T | I ^ 4r 
qxVr 4RaT 1 4if ?” 

f^'tq %? TO4 4x"r 41? It q^ 4? I qqx wtq 414? |f 4?q |4q? 
xirq l%4%-4-r4X4? gqf feqf? |f 54 4|'-j4?44 4fi4^ qq 41 4m ^ 4444 
4I4X^ 4^44 4R qi? 41 I TO-TO 4<^ 4? 4^? TO qX qiT 4r 1 

f%4? t^qx qq % 4q4q4 4 4>x44 qf? 414 ^|t 4? 1 %q 44 4xx4 4r 
, 44 4X1 fX 4X4 1X4 1? 51=54 44 44X^ 41 f44X4 qfX 4X I I4q 4^ (44 



% 41 wr eiT I 3T€rPr sn^r^r qr, ^rifrr |, irtr ?rrH^-'?i?rg; 

^ q?t| fffr I, fee ?it jr frff itrctt i srf jtft % 

^ ^£fi ?nqT ^^rr i ?ifr ?rR ■»tV q?iT ^tft eft ^ 

^ fr I ler ^re^r? % ^ % trrff feer w i ^ ^ i 

feeR ft ?i>T ?er TTR % |, fRife ^ Rffe ^ ?fk ^jefer 

^J?fe 4 f^ ^ FftlRtiT ^ % ^JRT 'Tfe=^ W feff ^ ?Tfi «TT; fe^q"- 

^ feftT qrr 1 ^ffeer ^ •jtV rr ?fff feir i qrer ?rR ft 

^3T, ‘'^^\ qRT^f I 1 fTr ? ‘^’ ^ ?rR f 5TR5 ? ?felT ^ 
^IffT ^fflRT fr =fqiT I 1 ^rvft ^PH ? <^ ^t^R ^tfetr, ^R ^ eiR 
1 ^fer h effe ^tr^t i ift ^ ^rr ^rff 7107 1 5 t^ ^ 

eftR ^ ^Tlft RT t ?TRT qiM l” 

»ftf^ RT RIR STRcTT R I l^-R qRT % R5 ?R3TR ^ fr 
^TRit greff Te RT RH — ^r^ft ^ qfr rr ^ ^er r eft Rfr 
% ^fefrer ^ft^ ^er% err^r fr ^ qqr iwr fe^fR fRff ^ nfRreft^r 
|RT # qr^RV Te 1 gR-g?rt 5 n=pr ?ik fert? r r ^rtc qr^r^fr ^ r 
; R, ^ RT ^ fTft 1 rrqi Re 5 ri^ ^ ETR FT ITR feR R, q^f 
7 :ger ^t ? 

qtfer ?TqR Rqf ^ ^ ^ ^terr, "tRRf ^R^fR'eff 
R, R% I’Rq RT TO qe: f i” 

“R eft gjf qt fer ^SR qtR i” 

“R% fel^ t qff RRT I Rq f gf ^ I 1 f%R eft TOTt R % 
feiT 1 1 TO Fftq R fet Rfeer % r | i %w^ r fe^ ^iR t r qff 
^tfR R^r i” 

"gj^Rt R !” feRq % RR q qffT feeRr qr, "q? to Rq 
qff -e^ft 1 " 

^ "qff R 1 qr Rq %er ^fft ? tet r r^ f r !” qr^ qn: qqq 
TOTR q ^rq R? ^ Rq q^ riw I fer qiR, "qft Rroqt qf qfr f , 
ffee R qqq qjft tor f i feq% ^iq r r to tot Rq to qretqi 
^ 1 1 ^ qf qft qg qrer rtiI qt i gq % qfq ?|q i qt^ q| R qr^r, 
‘feiror fr qf ? q^T irqr R^ |, Rroet 1 1 q^ r 51^ qro ^ qf^ 
?rR t r*"R '7 qr^T R qff ?” 

qr^ TO feftq qfr sft^ r^qr fe^q ifeq to fq qfr qfr qq% qq to 
TO Rq ^ ff 1 Rp" qq fefr q qrq tq ^r "e^ r; qqRqr fqq % 
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sfrafT ^ ?f^ ^ W siFi'S ri^ F|t I 5?^ t, ^ 3% %Tr ff 

zn 1 FT^I ^ft ^ F^% ^ t. 'TI^ fi" P’ ^ I 

^ ^fft % ^ 'TC 5fr5iF ^ ^ feiW ^ ^ 

^ “to Tit % fTf5R =^ TO?qRr^ ^drtiTif ptfwzpK 
^l?r 5|5r fTTfr 1 t{^ ^ 5Era ^ fi[TTT t, TIT «” y 

“sn^ ^/' ^ ^ ^ f?rT » 5TT55T ^ gw WFf %TfT, 

“|f, ?rR |Tf 1 Ps^ ?rrn: ?rm, ^ tit ^ gi#fr i" 

5 ftet giW zfil# ^ cfZiJ w % TO ziirp- ^ §t TO 

^ ^ 1 gw 5 IT 5 T # TO ^ ^ g'TO g|t ^rr i ?r?ig vm g 
^tgi, “gg ggingg tr 'ifw fin ?'" 

“Fto ggTiprer % ?" 

“^fT, gg fet TiTEgF^ % tot n 
# TO gi i’’ 

“ini, ? 'tTw ft to ? grfig gf-^tf ‘tbit, gnr t 

Fto !’’ 

“gqgt ggt g ^ giTig gt gw | % ggt g ^ | gf i" 

“gf eft Tf g i” 

“gf gf# gg gfft # ^gt i gftf gggg-gggg ^ g^ gr ? ^ 
W grgrg fggr ggr V 

feitg fg TO i gr^g ggtTO % tot, “gf grggr ^ % ggr 
^ gg gfr 1 1 fB? gifr gff gr gw \ gqg gr ^ ft sf ^ i giggtg % 
gtg^ % g'-f ^ ^ n fgggt It gggt 1 1 ” 

“Itot I ^gg fgg g gt ^g Itot to fro f i” 

“gigg gft to ft i ^ ^iro to % gff gro, ggg giff toti 

•^'t g TOeiT 1 1 grf qfTOT gt gff gr gw i gg^ Igi ^ g'l 

TOT JPT 5fTI ! TO ^ TO TO ^ g^ W FTOT 1 TO 

TR Trggq- %t 5 | ftfggtr Tfgr i” 

fl^g fgg tot, “gg to Tf ^ i gt w Tf ft, gf f e? 
Tit gft f 1 fgcfg grt^ TO f i gtTOT TTOTigg f , fig g fSi TO- 
TTO f \ fgg Tg^w |, gg|; grgirg Fig % WT gf gft g% 1 
W TO%-^TO fggTO^g^ gTOTOTfl, ^ grrg wwr to 
TOTOgrfqgifgrflTfgwgftgf, TO qftg % WTOT wf TOf 
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^TR) T?: ?nTT ^ % ^^jTHT, WZ ^ ^TlfT ^rRMT ^ RTtf ?n RR l" 

“jrk ^ wr Ppr^ w % 5^! # ^ ^ fen — 

^TT nm ^ |■••••” n sfrt o?n^ % ?nT ^ ^ 1 

fe?fw TTT-^-nn ^ f?n 1 fer m ^ ^-insi: 

^MT, "nm# ^ ^ cTC^ ^ ^ ? ^n^cw # |, c^tcnr 

?;. mn RK ifr ^ ^ ^ it ■^, IRK ?TR 'K ^ ^ ?PT n? |, 

^ «nn 1 ^3r % tj? n n ?nrn ?nwr fe fk^ ^ nrfe itht fei 

^Vr % ?r^n ^frir ^ ■ntfe ^rki ^ qnn ^rfe ^ n qfe-^ fenr ^ h% i 
^ ^RKT ?RKft nfe^R'q % ?rFr ^ fee ^ nff 1 w mwe 
% qRr “nr fenrar 1 fe^^nn |, fn nfk inn nR efe m ?fHK ^ 

^fe: ^r fRKT fen ?m ?nn ^ fr =nw 1 nnw 
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nwii ^ 

nm-nRit fe^n % qre 7^ fnr rj? j 
an enp n gfin ^ nt tr# ne nff qf% n 1 ^ qm-RTH 
fenn qn cr: tI n 1 5 rFg?r ^ ?ne n n^, “nfi, prr w nm nr nff 
’^um iferm tn:nqqr% nfen n^ #, ^anr ^ ? hk qr^ 
nqrar | \" ^ qjT ^nenm trsf: ^ qfk n qq:? fenr 1 

fevife qqcK qre "^nm qfR n ft w n, 
nmi, qan # q^rfe qr wf n^r ^ ?" 

"qnr t, fe^," nnr im qn ?in nnmfa’ n^qn n qR nfen, 
"inr nmngffinqR^iretiS^ t ' ^ 

?TraTn aff 1 1 qn-qn qR feant fr mm^, fea^ |r narna 1 1 aaa -at 
^inr ar ^ ma qjT I fer qnfr q^fe m qR qqnaa a am a 1 w nr^ar % 
?fea ^ 'K fear a^' ^ \ feaar ^ar ft, aam arfar^ n, qrs afe, 
^qrara i aa 5a ai aqm 1 1 fe^ aa% aa a wm ak fe? t ^ ^ 
tN; aa# ^ qr ^ aar ar? qn ffe lat ^ m aa qR Kar 
^atar \” 

^ qR aaa ^sia aq? ara ira ^ aar arar ^ aaaa a? qR RaT 
ft aar > R? ^ fa qar i feR aa% ^ aa ^ra 

qn qq>f aia n?a |tT nmr, “aai, aat i q<wC ^ ^ ^ ^ 

frai ? ana a fera ^ a an fa^ i aaar f at a^ araa-araa aft i ' 

^ qraa aa, 51a en? qR ^t, “Sr at a? ^ ^a-oT /. 
aff qtm i ^ aa% aa a ft? aff | r a| at aff aqaa 1 

V T- 

\r'' 



‘R !T«rC Tft ^ W I ^ ^ ^ ^ ^I”! 

^njT % ?f-^ ^ ^ f[fr ■5c^ i jfl ^rar ^ |, ■# ot %'tt ?t 

m i Hf wi ^t, 'T^fertt'^l^’^rri 

jft^ ^ ^fff % ^ 'IT ffSTT SM, l^'T ’FT % feft'T W 5!W 5T 

^cftfiJTf 5q%ferqiT 
gp ^?r CMt I ^ ^1 ^ g^rr fen t, nr i" y 

"5fin nr,” ^ ^T fefTn ns iffr fnr i n nnw ferr, 
“^f, HM p I fee ?nTT mnn, em g^iiTr nt % ftnn ^rfer i” 

^■fet nrnr ^ nn> pnH nnt Tp % nm lingn n iT nin 
^ ^ 1 nnmnr nm # nin % ^ n^ nr i tr^ ?r5i?r rnpr n 
^nr, “nn ntninn ?r qPenn fnr ?’' 

"fen nnnmn % ?” 

“pr, mr fer npfsrnr % ^ n tsniff^efr ^^prr^ 

# jpTT nr i” 

‘‘?fr§, p rft^ ? 'TfTnn ft wr ? n^ n^-n? nijr, ^n n^ ^ 

fen r' 

“n'TTfr n mnn nT nnnn | nr, nifT n eft ^ | i” 

"nrg efr t| n i” 

‘‘p nfq?r nn ^ |tnV i nemn-nnnn ni n|f nr ? ^r 
nmRr ferr nrr ?” 

fenTn p qfr i nr^nr rintTni % “n? nnmr p % n?i 

;r n|f 1 1 nff 5TT i nin nr ^ ^ t nin^ % 
n ^ qR ^ n fennt ^ nrwT 1 1” 

‘‘^r f pn fer n ^ nn sr fenr 1 1 ” 

"nmn n|r nin ^ 1 ^ fenrrr p % nff n^rar, n?r% ns# snmT 
’3^1' n nrnr 1 1 n?| q^nm nt ng)f qr nqnrr i nnqrr ^r |r nt ^^^y. 
^ qn 5pT I qm 'nr npr nre fee n, ^ n|f 'srrn nq^rr i ^ nrp 
w nemn fen ^emr | snt fTfenr Tpr t” 

ferT'r pn p ^r, ''nn ni: t| i ^ ^ t| fi, 

nr I { ITqr fg:^ gig' | , rgiggi; g^[gg fgg g 2^ ^• 

nrnr 1 1 feg nifncrr |, sir% nmnn m ^ nmn nn n# n% i 

^ n?%-^qR fenqRmn# nHnTqRT||, w nitn ^rmnnfr ^ 
'rT'nnnr|qgT=nnrfep5frn#T|, gg tf^rg % crgieng ^ otit # nri 



j ^54 !< 

5FTT ^ WR % ^^jfnr, ^ q?T «ftfV 5iiemiY ^ ?rr i" 
‘'?fk ?n: fq^R jr 5?! # ^tt ^ ^ fl[jn — 575 

%% 5If% tRT ^ ^ % efit oijni ^ RT ^ hJ^T I 

feft'T RT-lr-Rr l?rr I Pr qt rt qn ^ g^iR ^-irr 

^T, “R^R ^ ^ W ??j[ t| ^ ? TJRS^'V ^ JT^ ^5{T t, SftSR 
i 5 rW qr ^ ^ =3^ ^ ^ IHR ?R tR ^ ^ ^ 5T5 I, 

^ fe ^iT I sTTf^ % ifi H ^ ?rq% wm Pr Prsr h ^n% trqj 
^’otc % ?rR Rm m mPr ^jtrt qw ?fk to % qpRq Pwt ^tt ^ 1 
fRTr ?r?rvfr ?r-)ft % ^tft ^ qR Pr ifV w i 5 ^ jh^r 
% qR ?r|lr fejqrzrr i 3?| f^Rrar |, ^ qrr g-% m ^rr qit 

?fe ^r qpRir q^r Ppt ^rq^ Rq ^ ^ ^ qnw i qfr 

>” 

R^-qRt feftq % TO qr rth fsEft q^s ^ 1 
?r«r TO t ^rqR q^7 to tto qr qff qf t ^ 1 ^ qw-qR 
Ptto q«r qr to tI !q 1 5iTg^ to rt ^ ctrt, "q^, ^rof q^ tot r Ji|if 
'^TOTR » PfR 'Vfr TO % TTqi % RT ^ TO?f1i ?Tfr WR TO ^ qR q^S 

TOR f 1 ” qjl qiT :3TOr TO ^ ^ TO? fHR 1 

fefVq TOj qqro rtost qR q^, “?rit to ^ ^ Rit q, 
RR, qq# WR ^ qrR? qr qR ¥R ^ ^ 

"qqi t, froPr,” 3 r ^ qft to ^TOtPr •qror % qR !R=g^ rr, 
"IR qrq % # qR TO I 1 5^ qfcT 3?R 3SR I I RRT RR ?fPC 

RieFT qff 1 1 qq-qq qr fq^rt ^ rto, fqrofr ^ ^rto 1 1 r 
TOST TO ??T Rq qq t qn? RT qR qqjrq^ q tot q i R RfeR ^ 
TOR fiq TO fTOT q|f firaV \ fsiRp ^r rtot r^r^ q, to to, 
gqjRq qfi 1 ^ RqR 1 1 fq^S to% to r rto rP: f ?? ? rr rr 

TO# SR TO R TOT TOf qnr f g? ^ iTO ^ # TO qR R?r 

qiR i” 

qr^ qR ^TO 55TcT TO R^ qq w RR 'q? Rqq^ ^ ^ ^ 
^ w ^ 1 q? TO fro^q qR% q?T > Pro ^ to frq 
qrr qqr? Riq qro |tt cfprr, "tot, toi i qwt ^ Rq ^ ^ 

Crt ? qro q fros ^ q qq fq^R i tor t R qrqq-Rqq rr t 
^ qrqq TOT, #? q^ ^ ^ ^ 

RTOR q# q?R \ ^ qro to q q# 5 ^ ‘R ' 



RX'k I 

"I ^ ^ 'rar ?" 

“gf I, f?r)w ?f^ ^ 1 55 T-f^; qr ^ !ir 

sqf^ q?t ^w ^ ^ I f% ^ ^ftrr ?iq:q^ ^ q 

Hs jft # ^fer qn:^ |iif?^qpcq^ff?fk ■^'k 'M 
smm ^ fit€T gqrt 1 1 ?Ri i 5 ?r tfk qqr ?rM wk 

wm tt ?” > 

"scrm q:# |r qqr ? t fff ?Ti5Rir qi’sr f i ^ '*iY i%'s w ^ 

^ q^""” qrc 51^551 ^ srFq # ■#nir ^ ?f%cr fen 1 

q^ 5 fsqrr # nmr 'l^r irat 1 ^ |n q^ “qr g# 

^ nwq qR n|f qr nq^rr j' n nn: T 

qqRT qrraTnr ! nn ^|lr % nR qn qk to 

q^ ^ nnqq qnmr 1 ^4Nr n ^ srr q>^ ^ tat 1 

' o c» 

TO ft^, =q^ ^5RiV, feft-fegl fer fq^Eft nmfeqr qn m fenn % TOtq- 
zM f 5? qsT gni qucTTi to ^ to qTt^ ffn otot 1 sft ?Tf% fein-qfq q 
qtt%, qqffnTOrqR^ ^fgfnfnqj 

ffefer qro to qro i ^ nkt toto qn to qfi|^ % fee qr?: qr / ' 
‘iTOTOt’ qiT qiFT ^ ^ ^ qiTO qfcfT 1 qTOTfe: q^ ferqit qro 
TOTO qrc fer i 

FT feff to q^t TO feft qr ?rr nn qrrm qn to to, f ^ ^ 

% fe? ^ =TOr TOT nk qr^ft-qro to" q;r tot nifr: % ^ tor toi 
m I ^ fer qiT# to qq qfk qR feftq % qfe: n nr tsr i feitq q? 
nr 1 ferrsr Hq^iqrqR^nrTfrqT, pffqq%q^ to? ^ to it; 

qfn ^ qfif?: jp gfe, "g ftre qjnqmr nr to |' i” 

"qk r 

"totot nk qqq i” 

“TOnt itqR mq I qqr ?’’ 

“if, iqTOR ifec nnfe: qfer q tot 1 1 nqt qqik n# 
q^f 1 1 qm q t^qr qqro ^ qR fqqr 1 1 i[qffeT ^ TO-qk qRqf 
q?f I nsBfT-TOT qror fer qqr i qrqr qn q|n qro 1 1 5% qm TO qfi 
q?|r| 1” 

“fq (fejk nro if qqr) qqr ?” 

“qqf qqr ? ^ if I 5% ^^qqr 1 1 iroqf to qro q^ 


% 1 ^ I ^ ^ ^sTRi ferr |, fenq sit 

m?Tr i” 

fefFT % ^ qr ?f#q: ??T w I ?TEq^r qn: ^mr, “^••"jrFft 
fW fer ^ 

^m % TTET w WT I ^ ^ q|r 5rf feff ^Tr 
?rM ?T 1 ^ ^ 1 1” 

“qj^f ?” ?rk ^ ^3ST i qqq ht?:^ ^ ^ ?Tra- 

^ ^?!lf I 

q 1 ^ fq^iffr gR fq^r qr^ gif?: f^- 

fer-fqg^fggr gRg g# q i g'g g^T i tg ^ gr^ g ^ gg ggigr 1 1 grg 
^ gg^ %gg gg ggr | ?” 

"gR gg gg i” 

^ ^ git-gR gg fgg^ i ggf ?" 
ggR # gqgi g gR g^i^ ggr w i 
f^q ^ gRT ^ ggr gV ^gigr i ^ gg qg ?nfr gr qgglr fggr 
gggi'V % g gigr a'r |t, if gig gg gggq ggr gg gr.fr gft 
fqgr gr i qgg gf fer ggr ^ g ggg i grg gRg grgR qgfg fr g^r ggr i 
?TqgV ?fR g ^ 'pgr ^ grgrw ggg gg ggrg gg if ggg^- 

?rggr ggr i f%g gggg gg grg iggV % sgg^R ^gr ?g^^g gr fi? gg 
q feftq g gqgf gggr qrqf ^ ggr fc gR gf t 

f^r ^ q^g xggigr g gqg ^g g qgg gk grg gg ^gr ggr gr 
w gr I qfg g ^-gfg gr^ gfr ftsr^gf gr gggr gr gf i qgt % gg qr 
grgg gg ^gffqrg-qrg fg^ggr fggr i fgg grfrgrgi 
I, feffq ggr fg^ gf f gr i gg tc ^ gg^ggr qkgg # grgr 
gf I ^ q^ng ?g?g gRg g ^ ^ ggg gg ns i gg gg g^if^ gig: ggg 
qfg gqg gr gk 'gk-gk' qr# g^ qi ^ hr ^gr gr i qg gR kr" 
gfgg gc gf gfe g^, "sf^, gffr ^-grt Rrg'r i gj^ g?^gf g 
fgg gf ggrrr ^ ff gff qr qfr f i" 

g qgr qr^ ? g gf ^ifk gr ^grg gg hR grgr gff f i” 

"gk gf qgr gfgrg t ? ^ ^ t 

“5^/’ feffq ^ gk ^ qrq; gfift g'rar, "qqr gR kR gcT ni; 
gwr 1 5 gg gggg qrr^grgqr?:^t* ^TTqgTTfTt?RTgTgi'' 
^ rfT"’‘"'<gqTgr grgtqic gfgf, "qgr gg g^-^K gg ^ f r 


^fTRft I ^ ^ 5^r ^ jpn 1 1 t ^ WT-TOi % ?n^ f i" 

ferttr % IPT f|?iT ^ "Ji|f, Jrff, ^ ?rk !T|f J^r tt 

^ I ^ w 1 1" 

“^^_ ^ t gfTjft I ^ ^ 

^ ffit I ?T=ssir, ?p5# ^ 5Frat tr, 5ft ftOTt % Jar^fr i” ^ nt? 
^ ftmi g^Rft g ■??i ^ i 

5rqg ^ g 5 ^ ^rgr qi^: w ^ ^rw% ^ fengr, gg ^- 
qjT #pttV f^^Tw, ‘ 1 ^ lififgT t g^f gi^’, g? ^-5tg?s5^ 
— ?rqgT gm gi^ # qn: f^q # ^ \ qn^ % gig 

anift qir 5^ m ¥r ^tcr g ^ irai i ^Ah# ngg % ^tfi ^ <t^- 
A gi5r p, g^ i^gcff ^ gR g || 1 ^tri men nr^ n giH: ggr 1 
gg =g^ ggr gr, mnrgr gg% qVt-qt^ g^gra % giig ?rT gR ^"r 
“PiR m grsng ?” 

fefR gift gm: gff ^g ggn i g^ % ipr ^ ?frt §f f^r 

f! \ g§ gRfr, "gKi ^ gR ggr ^ Ct ? t P ^ 

ggin ?” 

gfip femt ?rT^ % gggir ?iR ^ ^T-gR ninr, “gm? 5rTp # 
tt ^T i gi|f -^PFen -sjg ggi, gt ?" 

mg: gggggV qgi gg^ % ning w ‘gqniggggi’ gAs % R^g g 
gqgifgg gpig f^gr, gR pg gfggrg f^r, 'Ri^gr ^ girgggg ? 

ggr g^ ^ t, ^ 1 " 

gfip gR % in qfi i gfggig gg sn gTnngr gft gt gff 
pt mi i Fgigi: 5 R 5 |gr ggr gR ^1-, ‘Rg^ gig gg ^gr i g? ?rR ^ 
mg, pt gg ggg fgg, gg mgr i ^gg g^ ^'t gig i gigr g^ f?? 
ggirn gf gipr i” ^ 

"ggigi mp me gt gig ggra ?” g^ip g ggig fen, "fgggt ^ 
TpT I gAr ggmgi ggg-ggg ggg ggi mg 1 1 ” 

li ^ ^q'ggi ^g ^ g|if i” mi gm gR "^TOTgr 
gR % grat, feiR ml % mg gig gifgt i ^g mnig gr ?" 

fefR g fgr ^gr gR ggigr, 'm^gi' i pg ggg gR ^ mm 
g^Rt gfgfr % ^ ^ gg gggg ggtgg gp gRr zn i ggg qRgg ^ 
fgg fgm ‘fggtq' mgg gRr ggqgr gggr, fmg ml g|g mngt ^tgr, 



^ I 

^ ^ ^ ^i^r ?T%?fr R? ’it i q^rr 

$<t}ci’ ?rft' fir^, ^KT h ^ ^rrar 1 1 5T 

%qT ^WT qq ^ 5ni^ 1 1 ^ ^ ?rT «iTqr qn: ‘qi^ i '<iT?r qn 

'it ^ qrr^ ^ wt T|^r I \” 

f^'T % 5n?r q:^ 'ir 1 qf#q- # mtrr ^ ‘3f^ fr ‘qfqr ?tt wMr 
^ ^q: I ^iT^q: qft qro ^rr, ^ ?rr qrff ^qq i f^q ?nfT f^^if^r q^ m, 
^ ^fer q^, qar ^H5n ^ trqr q|iir ? q: 

wr?” 

^qr qjt qrfqn ^ fer m ^ ^ ''rlt p i fqr?: qfr gicfqiqr q 

qq'^ qrfif Ct mm \ ^ q^rq qin^raq: qg sro ^ =qq!n % ^qr 

^ ^ ^ ^Tfq; % ?Rqf^ qft fpr ^rt i q^ qq qnw %q: ^ 

c^ «frq: ^ qrpK ^rq^qj ?mTT, ^ q ^rf^fq qfr 

qtfT 'qqqn: qr^ | \ mmm qq: ^ ^ ft i\ w |, ^ 
,^'TR % qM qq: ^rqffft q?q qr?: mqr “?n nt ! q q^q: q^n qfr f i erq 
■^'h ^ qr% qrr q:^ 1 1 pr it ^?5 i" 

“q gq q:^ f, “ijf fq fefrq imr i 

“gq q:| fi, ^qr i w ^rq-iTTq ^ qq-^t-qq qf ^ i” 

"qff, q^ fqqr qqf ? q^r qtq q;^ 1 1 ^ q qiqqq iqqr 

q^q qq iq i" 

"qqr q^, qil,” ^qiqi ^q; q qqqTqTqt^'t, “qqqr ^ q ^ mqi, 

% qff I , fqjq: qt q^ q ^qqqq;T qfr fqq q^ 1 1” 

“?iiqq ^fqtr qK qt qw ^rqqi 1 1 qqr^ ^ q qq^n mm ^qq 
q^ qt ^1r 1 1 qqqt ^ %qi-q:qT vrqqi | \ qi ^qt qiq qf t q^^ q:^ j 
q| qr Fq^qr qqrqt q qr qqqi ^qq 1 1 qrqqrr q^ qiqr qqq 

r»* N O » t 

qjq qj^ qq^ qq: feqtq qf^qq ■f[ qsr i ?rqqiq C^ ^^qq: 
q^rq snfs qn; qqr i qqq qqqf qq ?Tqtqq q^rr, fqqqq^q: q§f Fe^ q'l 
{^ qq qfqqq ^ i 'qqr qfq qr qfr, q'rq fr q^r qr, qqfr vrqrqr qiqr, 
‘‘fRR qrt: q ^q ^ ^ ^ qqqqs^ q 5 t, qi^ > qqrqr 

1 1 qt?t q^ qqK qqrq q qiq q i ^ me qq^qr mq q^ i qr 
qqq q ^ qqqr ^ % 1 1 qrfqt^ ^ qrq fqrqr qiq § i ^ 

'X 



j 

gfcT ft ^ I ^ ^ ^ ^T^Rt «waqj^ift # trr 

^rprr #? riff i ^tTRif^ER |i? “m i ^- 
f%ir gn qnrrai hfr fr \ gra^tg t ¥f^g ft i" 

"gft, gfr, g§ to gft i ^^1 nrrag g|f sng^, ^ % szirt 
^TTO TO ?rk gitf gft i” 

"TO I, ■*Tlf l” m ^TOT % ^ «ftfl toM tot, "to ItcTRI 
m 5*1 Tzc TO ?ggr zsfh: f i p sig g^sRi ^ tot ^ ^ to pr 
qr 1 TOT p gro ^r ?ik ^ tott gff ^rr i” 

'gTir ^^r: g>fi to Tf i ?irgg ^rfr ^ ft trog-^ ft tot g ^ 

zin: ^nft g| ^toito tto frot % to: sir tot i toi^to to> 

^ TO ERt 5ft=g zgfT ^ f^R KgRR g I sng-3iit r^, "test, gifR 
TOT ^ r 

feit'l TO TO! ^ ?fTOR gft R 1 ft fTO? ^ TORR HTTO ^ 

CTO 5Eftt TOT CRT TO t TOR ^ ?flf 1 =tt5r % R^ t ^ Rife 

siTO TOR ft TOt g% TO gTOX ferr \ tmt, "q? gR ft to: ^ R i 

TO gptt TORRg ^f TOH ft TO f^IT ttTOtt^g ^ TpR-^ ltd'T fTO»^ 

% TO |q gTO ^ 'tsr tt 1 1 gft tot 1 1 ^zpt rit to tok srr 
|H r TOT TO tRT zpt I 1 ftt ^ ERtI fTif gft fttt 1 ^ TOUR”"" 

ttfT ^ TO Tto ttsft, "tltt % §Tq- ^ fTOR TO fttt ft TOcit f l" 

frotcT t ?ftT: Rg g fgg Itr cingr tot fgR i 

Rf RR <Tgi fRI TOT % TOR ^gffTO t 5 TOT%TO% 5 lRI 

s TOt ft feftq ?TTOg ^ % ttg tot, "?Tt^, ?ft gw F 

R ftR, RR ft 1 ^gt TOT igft TO ft l” 

"?ft-R; WTO RTTOf W ttg gp g:?fft ft TO fl, tiRlt f l" 

“h-< TOT ^ gR-ftfqg ftm ft ggig ^zrtt gi^ft ft ?” 

"gror g ft gg gft ft r*”” fgg-fgg ttft vmtn i ^ 
"%g ?" ftftg % TO ^ ftg gfggig to tot tgrorr i 
"gk gff ft TOT ? gr^ % gg % fggs Rt ft i w 
^ f ft ^TTOip, gig TO TO zgt ftg r trt Rg toto to ft g^ 

«K> «• 

gsj f 1 

"if; RSI ft fte TO g|rp R % gig gTTt*?gRT tor gtR i" 

"ft gi, g| gR ! g| ggra wr g g;|T % r gR ?” 

"gft ft gg Rg^-girag -TOgroft g to gr^ir %t g trot R? 



J 

^ wr 1 1” 

^ 5ft g?fRT, ^ f%cnn-?nr 1 1 ^ titrt ffr 

5^ ^ ^^rptT i” 

^anqr !” fefrr ?rTOT<r % Prt i 

^ 2^ ^ mm 51^ ^ qx ^r 

^ 1 ^ gir %tTT ?r% 1 ^ ^rfijr ^rf^r €f ?Tf«ir ^ft offr, 

^rf 1” 

"cR m 5 T| ^cT JR JpFRT 1 1” 

WIRT % ^ ^ ferr, ^ qrsr ^r 1 fer sfrsfr, 

“ 5 Ti^ R, ir^fr % RT ?T JRi Ji| rcr: |, wm 1” 

"w ^ 1" 

'Terr r 

% RIR^ JR ^ 'JllfRiKl '<'^'T ^ JRT WT ? ?h(WhIK 

=srRf Jlft cTt ?fk RT t ?” 

^ 51T % swift fr ? Jift^T jp^ I ^ ^j^ncT 

I ?” 

'■\ '"jfIr ft wt ? t ip 5rnrar f 1 jp^ fjpw to rr I, ^ cfjp 

^ WIT t, ^ ^ JjftJT 5 iRTrr ?'' 

“ftn: ^ 5^ft Twr twe 1 fr, it Jrff Hf 
^j?;^ r 

“ftpc ^ JfR ?TRfr ^iff ^TTcfr fr t"" 5 TT% fr; ?r ?ik 

feJiT^Rft €r?^iTfRi ^kx. vfk 

JTq- k l" 

<w*iwr k ztq wr JT^f 1 2^ ^ fe^'p'r ^ cj^jp 
^JsR TgJT % ^R ^ JfR ^Rt, ‘‘ 5 J^ ^ JTR TOfr-RT IHR TR 

t^'Y f, femr 1 TO RT TOR t, TOT# ft ?” 

5 J^TO irfjpR 1 1” 

fenJI % f^WT TOTT ^t Tft 1 Hfd'IR hTO JoT <lfe ♦it TO jfi 
TOT I TO-Rfro-R TOiT, "?lfjITO f" 

''^f, TOR TOTO Wr TOR TO, RR W ^ wf fTOR TOR TO 

^ifjpTTO” 

frot^l^ TOT » fro: mro, "rnwro sritoto cto 


a[Tw 1 1 g|cf #51 ^(51 f I ?n^-fg?^ J# l" 

“wr qm ? ^ # ^htt, q# i ^ ^n# % otr ^ qf 

qf, q?riT-{lf^ # Hfi ^sTRcfr ife^ ^t, 

fsf 1 1 ^5?r% gicT ##• I \ 5tq% srfe #f ^rfiwR 

=qTf^i? » fir's # fir^ f, ^rk jt#' fir^ i” 

fi[#q k^rq^ ?fe ^ ^3% ^ r ^q^r-fiifert, 

^Tf# ?n3i qq q fic^ # I srqiq' qn qk^ qf q^ qr 
=pq qr, kTtfir ?rq?qT?ff %, 3i^ qr# qq qiRt qt qn:, fi'K, 

pr, ST-qR ?fR 5rtSRT # qTS?1T5n q # q#T ^3% feft q qkcf 
ft #, 5qqq ^ qw q|f 'qr 1 

f5#q # qq^qr fqfiqq qfe ^ # Trnrrqr qq q i 

qq# qfiq q qrq q q;|y qf qq^ q snq, wfiri? ?qT q qirr 
•# 1 qi#, "qqqqt qq ? qrqfitiq qiqr## ^qq^: q;i# 

^ I r* 

qqt qqr qrq t, # q'rqqr qt ? qqf feftq qif ?” q^r im 
qqq q^p qqk q ^ i pRr qqq fter. q> ^qqiqr wr qqfir qq 
=^'t qf 1 qq qfir % qqq % q^ =qq qiq q # qr^qq uk 
qqqqr sfi, rh q# qk -qqr qqr, qq# w qqf t firt qff rqqrqr i 
qqqqi qk fkqq q qt#, "p 1 qrq ^srV ?" 

qqq q ^qqn q;nqf q qqr qnc q^V # q^q fen, "qr#, qi^ir 
q?q> q qqR gt qiq't I fefiq qif pr qt q# i” qig Ep^ qtqq qf\- fsT qr 
qq RR qiq % qrqil qfr ^sqq qqr i 
"Ep^f 1 ” fefiq q 'pr i 

"qr^, qql qq? q^^ qq'^ ? ^ # qk-qqf qr#-^:# qq # # 
qR qRT t, qqqr 1 1 #q#q q kik # 5Tfqqr-qT{qq> feqr qrd i"*‘q^r 
qq; q|q q=EBq fqqqR qqr t fqqqq; qqq q i atq qrq fiw qq f i" ^ 
“qiq qiq qr#, q# qr^q 1 1” 

“nr^.qifq^ # qifs q 1 1 ^Iqfer# ^#1, m.'^' 
qlqqi” 

firqqr % qiq % ^qqrqT # ## qk q^ ?r qqqqr esn# 'r? # 
# t qqq qV qfir # ^ q ^f fqqr qR fkfiq # qrq #qq # qqfirq 
"q# qr i t^pp fqqqrlq ^ q qj# % qqr p^rq ^ 'qiw V' 

“prqrq qt q|f {qr %qT ept qnc ^ qqq #qr, "qaa- 



J RVi . 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ l" 

^ ^ |?rt ftr ?nq% ^ i fee ?r^"r 

9 ^ ^ ?TFT ^ ^ ^ I , ^ ^ ^ I ,» 

'T9IT c[^Tp q^fir # ?fk %gr =gni htk ^renr, “?r, ^ ? 5 ^ 

?mr 9 ^ '■jfT fr ? enrar ^ eR 9 T 9 i 5 r qre i wz fer mm ^ mm 
x^'km f ?rk eiTfr ^ mn€. ^ t ^ crnr-wif^ 99 g fwrr 1 ” 

^9791 ^ qifer SHKfT 9T 1 ?Rf ¥T^fe 9 ??wf 9 fe^efr mrar 
9 f^ ^ ^ 9 T 9 -iHlii< ^TIT ?” 

5 i" 9mr ^ Tmii: '9 r 9 fee f^erfe ^ q^ ?frnr, 

‘icridr ^ 99 r I 9 fr ^-q^r^e 9^, ^fer 1” 

“^mfr I # qfet nff ^rr^rfr 1" ^ 9 fr %■ mm qrr 
mm-i qft ^ 9 ‘^feV ^ wr qrgr 9 fer erf 1 
qrw erfeifeRf wk 9 spw w 1 

^ Cw 

• • • 


9?5 ^ qer ferrrr erff frar 1 a^r mx fee 5re^ mm 1 neqciia 
^ qfi qefr 9 eRnfferir ?Tq^ fe;5i=? q? ^mx 9 vie^ m qf^r 1 vrr^9 
# 915 9 ^ 9 r I 99 # r'qrare qe-qe 91919 99 t x >~ 

9 f 99 % 99 9 91 IHT 9199 9 c 99 ^ e 9 e jfe 95 T I 9?9 99 ? ^ g 99 T 9 

^ mx 9e9Tf 9fe9r 9 t i 99i qie % % 9199 9 q^r w a9Rr 

qne-^R % =99 91 j 9T9'r99f.crT 95 ? % 9 ^ 91 feir ^ 9 ^ 99 

qn: 99 e^ 9r i ifeqrr ( 9^"r ) 99 9fe9 9|a- w^ e^r 1 ‘sife 9I9 t ' m 
9f S99e9r 9 ^3999 Ter 9r9 99 % fr it9 9 e^, qi9 fes^ 9 ?t 9T9 
9'^’f399 99 fearer 9 qf9 arar 9r 1 qfefe 9 99 9^fe 9 9T9f|a ^ 9 
999 qar 999 9 9r9 fe9 9 1 

c\ 

9|9 9 fr 59 ? 99ret5 9r l olfe 9T9r % 9P-I9 % 9T99 9 mhx. X 
qen 9 9ar 9R: 9fee a9R feqr ar99r i mm 9 ^-fef ae: fr 9f « xm- 
9919 99 599e9r fe I 919 9 fr tja qer9T t9R 9wr m i qfa -xmm fea- 
fferat 9 r 9 9 fr fe i qar-aq, r 99 % 999 r 99 9 9 |f- 9 ^ farqr aiar 1 rr- 
fer 9 ^ tfeq 959t ^ 9t9 S9i^r 9fi e^ 9 I fe r tiq; sme 9 99X9- 



j 

sfFT ^ 1 zn — wa-'^ ?snnFnr.^, j 5fr^ JTnrr 

^ ^fOTg[T % ‘ 5 ^' ^ ^w fern m ^ ^ 

trsfR tR ^ w ^ sftfe {%iit 

Sir ?ft ^ 1 1 

Jii^>r ?raq- % ?r^ ?Trvi%T5ff— ^ ^rk 

5 rife — ^ ^r^TTR ^ ^ h 5 fJ’ ^ i sft sh ft% 

q, t ^ % ^mn T(iTfT-3^ ^pf % ^fPiFf 5rcwiT5iTqli ^ 1 1 ^ 

51^1% t rrrtrko- ^ ^ 'R =^ sim ati^rV ^tctt % Hrrpr qj^i'^ ^| q t 

RfT 5 r-f=^ % R =^ Rr% ^ % RTH Rr rrfirr ^ 'sft ^ 

^ f^^rr ;?f|f Rgt ^ft 1 t^^-R ^ r ?ft ^ 

sit^ % ^ ^PTitkf ?i|f «rt 1 ^ ^ ^ t ^ ^ ^ I 

RH^r R5T '41 ^ ?risr4S[mt 44CTfcr 4 >t ?i^^r? 3J, % RRit 

^rfifer ^R4T i R5i4W 4 ?fk: 5t4?4T>{¥T44 ^ ^ g;«s % 4t I ^44- 

?raT ^ % ^41 451? 4% 4t4 fRT fen ^\K ^ feqi, ^ ?mr nfer 
1 ” 4? 4>5rT ^€4 4 ^ ^ l ?4ferT fe^-fer qR R 4| I 

4^ 4^ qpt 44 RRtmf 4 ‘Sff^414T’ 44 ^ Rl4T *4 t 14^ _ 
4144 4 ^ 4^-^ 44t f44 4R 44lr 4T4^ 4T 4f 4 I 4%4T 4^ 414^ j‘ 
4 4144 ^ 4^, “niift Sfe I, fefi IT^r ‘4kl4 4r?R' % 4 ^ 4 ?#! 

4il 4T4kl4 4444 |4T | l” 

44 4^44 §4 4R ‘‘4lfe4T nRft 4ff \ ^R Sn44T 

4?4 qf4T fprr, m ^ i" 

454444V 5t?R 4:T ^ 44T 44? 4R ?4 4?T I ^=44 4 41? R 4^1 
44 45^ 1 fR 414 ^ ^ 444 4R ?r4 sfV?. feqi, SIf^f4T ^4 
41?14 415R 4414 44 RT4T 44R 4 4^ 5414 | I 4?T fe44V ?r cTC? % 
4If 544 I, 444 % 44T ^ ‘5R4T4T' 4^ ^Rnr ? q3>44 4 fRR R % 
^ 4I?K ^ ^ ^ 4 4qP4 I ( 4 ^ R nV 4Rn I #4-#4 4 54* 

4R fel 4T4R 45TT-|T4-R-4m-4? 4 tV nfeni^ 4i|f 4^, 4444-^-4 - 
4, 4T^ 44 4 Sfe 4R I 

R 4?l4r4 4 4V4T I fer ^ ^414^^ 414 4I4T ff, ^ 4T4 ^ 
4V4, ‘'?T, R 414 Jrqr 4I44V | » tni;44 44R 4I44V | \ gT? f44T ^ ^ 
4444 40 l” 

44V fel 4T^If ^ 44T4T 44T 1 SJ^ |4rT4T I 4^ nint-nRt 
■ 4|4 I 44<4 44 5414*4 ?4 fell R55T 40 44 5fr 41 1 ^ 0 R? 4T?ifT 


^3^ ^ fr 1 ‘^TT^ ?r ^ ^ ^ ^ «n^, “xa mwr, 

I W ^ H #a[fr qrr ;f^ ^ i” 

^ ^ ^ I ’zffeT ?rw^ sft#, 

“sfr ?" 

“xxx, gjT ^ vTf^jrf-g^ w ^ qn: ^IT^:qT-^^^^ ii|f ^ 

"# ^ 1 ^ ^ cfV^-^fhr ^ sn i" 

“m q|r ^ ^ 1"**?^ qi§T lit gjT ?" 

^ % ^fetff qft q^ ^ 5=rR: % ^ q| qV i M ^r 

^ i ^ fq^rpR qR^ q;R ^ ^ fr “q^ cfr ?rH ^mrq \” 

qk ?n^ % STflH ^ ^ qR ^-qtt TOsT hTT 

^ITEfrqq f^qr srRTT qr l w fqqq q Rf zft l qq q?^ qt 

fqfq q Rf Td^ ^ # qrqjqqqi m Tiy 1 q ^ qR qi qR 
^ sififRRrr ^ ^ fen I 

qq n ^ wn: qf^, qq% nRRqrr qn qqrq qR qs qq, 

^qrqq qqr, q^ ?” 

'fewf qqf qff i fq'n qqr nk qrjqr kR ^ qff, nenr % fe 
qfer q ^ qq’"'" q>§qn: qqr fe: ferr qR fq^q qkr fen i 

“?R qr^ r ^-^nr qRq qi^ fqqR niq i qt nff qrqq q, 

q?! 5^ q?t qrqr qqr kn qr i 

q5^ x^o q"ro crt^t qq qfwR ?nq qq % ^■^i-^yrc r r 
fqqtq ^ ^qqr ipr fr qqjT i q^ nk qV ?Rsn qRq qn qr i ^ 
%tT fqqqV Rif ^ qqq qnR qfr qq i f^gi qRq q^ qq 

q^ qtq q|lr, qR q^ qqr i qq% qq q qrq qff fen i qrqq q qqiq # 
^ q qq fqfe ^Eqn r nqq qqreq qq qr qq qq q niqi-niqi qr? qR 
qt qq q^ qr^ qqr qr i q^ fer q q^ qn? q^if |, Pr r 
i^ qqq ^ fq:! <i=qqift# ^ SR q qrqnr f? qrqR fqrq'r gqr qq nnq 
qqqr qrq qqqq feqRqm ^ qnn r qmr, q^ «nq ^ q^r 'TRi i 

qqr q nrq-qiq qq fqqq rc r ^ it qqR qR qr qqqr i fm 
fr krq ^ fqqqr i mq: fqR fr qq Rqrqr nR q r feqnf ^ i ^q- 
qiqq qqq qqq qt {q^q nn ^ fqqqnr i qqq-qqq qr? qR qq% 
qq q niqi, qi qsc 5R ?fki qr fer qi qt IT, qq% fe? qqr qqor {qqq 
\'o 



gjT 1 1 ^ %‘n^ fe?: sm^H 

^ t?r q[??TT \ g^w^rr m tn: 1 1 ^ ^ 

?ra%3r?3R #5c|» ^5RrciT5r§T^ 

?rcf % mfd^gr 5ft^T w ^ 1 1 #Ct-s%gV m ^ 1 1 ^ 

y<^ 5IT ?pT W ^ 5T^ I 5?^ ■sit 

wf? 

cR |TO T!!! sn^rr, ^r sx- 

^i5iT fcTT 1 5IT 5i|f » tT^-5t ^ f^t qff^ if, ^ TO t ?fm>ir-^5!t 

qr gfrar 'i? 'TOt I 

tnp fe^r 5^ m? Ht ^ ^ ^ TO 

% ?rir!^ 'ifE[§ ^ 5{q^ ?rfiTO it ^ ^ it to i q:^ tr^ ^f 
?n^ T|T m I ^ i ’w ^ to ? 

TRJiTfe'5f^f5[?r% ffnrit gi^T w I ? TO?f mr m !3tm 1 

^ ^ ^?T ^Ir Tfff TO TOT 1 TO TO, f^TOT^ ^ ilclt 
TO \ qiT 3it ?nqiiTjT i, TO 5f>¥fr ^qrr q>T 3 to ^if 

imr t TO STTOTC it fTOT ^|^n I ?TO fTO sft TOTOt^T ?n«iT % TO^^ 
^ 51T, TO^ TO TO% TOT ‘»?T ^ TOT ^if 1 f«^K STI^l % TO*’ 
% fetr TO it TO I ^ TO TOR TOTO cTOT | 1 % ST^fTO fr|- 

TO ^T TO TOC irit CITO ^ ^ftro r?TO 1 

cifd ft^rar % Tto: |ccf ftq % flt^q to crra ^fcrc ^^^ m— 
TO^ g TTT) TOC TO TO% K TOn ^'T TO ? 'CTTO ^TT ^ ST q^f 
TOST it TOT I grif srfTOTq; q^f i; ^ tt^{^ toto ■qt q? qlf q:^ 
TO I TOT EfCT ^ qlq; q=c TOft ir TO%q cTR ^ sjrat — t sit # f i i? 
% TOC q TO TOcraV, it TOt q^t crqr to jto ctto qi^ q?iq ^ TOit i 
^rfqq? to to! toto^i qit qt, toK qiTO qiti totto it to q q# qiir i 
TO qqitq ^q % TO iiql ?itto % qrit q^q to qi, qq q? 
cpjqR it qit itro fe f%ci% Ttq qR t ? to% qiq 
qqr I ? to% q? TOit qnnT it fro qfqjpK % q;^ ^ | ? 

qit qqt— TO-iT-qq fqf^ TOq-TO it TO qi^ ^ 
ciTO qr > qfq-qtq i TOT q fro t3[qT “gtcri TOTO feml TOqq qjf’ 
qt I, f et feq qrq fee TOTOt 1 qitq ^tot | q;it ert t, qR qiq^ ? 
feqq TOJT TOq ? TOCEW fTOTO it qq TOqt 1 1 ifl^ q^iTO it qtq- 
qtq q q# TTCTTOqepq, q^itqiffTOqqqi q^ ^ toc qrq & 



'rf^fer qftnV ^ qn: stftt ^ ^^mrifer | r^ sjr 

^ ^‘r ^ ^ “wf, ^ grt 

H ^1" ^ ?' ?il[ ^ qziT ^ ? 

^ ^ 'mr ^ feff % vTFn ?r|f fr 5En?>T ^tt i ?prt forger ^ 

^ ^ 5rr^ jiTt ^iERTT ?iff ^rr i ^ vr# £^ eft^ ^hirt 
% ^ tOT ^ ^ ^ mm \ ^ ^ 1 ^rtn t^h, m 

tspTT ^ I, mq ^ ^ 1 ?iTn: Hnn % 

5fR Tfl, ^ ^ ?PRFT TstJTt ? ^5 fer ^ ^ fer ^ 

qmj\ -jfr w ?T^ || I eft f%^ qft ^qx «fmr ^ ?n^ 

eft 5iriK m ?e[^ |:?r? sratcT ?Tfftl^|5T?gieT^%TT h^TC 

vft, r^Tff jftTHT ^ I, iT^ Ct ^ qerr qt ?fk ^itfit ^ft i 

It xqqrm q ftr^Fmeff qq feiTr ^ift^ fotr— ’5cf% f^^r w 

^ ^ ?r ^ ^na' eft =^wr, sFt qs-f^ ^ sr ?r§ qrt 

1 1 ?T^{tRf % -jft fw ?TFT qft ^ ^'t^ I ?fk q% wm -jft ft 
I" ' fifrqiR# ?ftT f sf ^ efq? ^q^ieft i qq: feftq q mm % f^iT ^ 

qt q^, “m qr ?” 

" ' “?r5f?r, WTfT eft q|f fiq? ^ f 1 fq>5 qref qqr t ? ^rc-^mr qCr 

q§ mx ^ 5RT g ^ ftm i fe: ^ eft f%'P tqfK €r q§t 

1 qzff ?" 

qqr |?fr % ^ qqr ?T4q5!T ^ feftq % ^ tc qrr fcpt i ^3^ 
^ f^?r g-^tq^r ^ t?ft # ?n?rr zft, gfr fq^ i ^qqnir % w qr '^t 
it^ar qr qf qi?r qiq gq?P qrc mx gtw ffe vq q'tqt, 
"to qft qeTrqtq ?” 

"qqr qerra ?" feftq % q"^ =3sr qqrq t^r |q qn: qr^ i 
"TO qx qfr qqr ^qqq; | ?” 

"qqr mx qrTror qr^ Ct !*” 

' "TO i” 'qq' 5 ts? q^ TOrorr q qf^qr qfk fror i 
"TO q q^t WTX I, TOT qroit to mgr q?T 1 1" 

"TO qqx ? 5Tiqq t fi? f^qt % q^fi to ?f ?” 

"^iqr I”"'' fefn fqJw tto q qrar i 
“fq.^ q^t qq, qq Tit?q, qi to tot q^t qm 1” 

“mxq ? qqro tot ^ to qrg qn> t^t jx i" 

TTOTOi q ^ TOT qT im i mq Ct ^xjqqmx qi^rr, "tout, q^ 



' I?” ^ 

*,*c-*^\?5,*?’^,f , 

q g|a ^ ^ ^ ^ gv^Ttltlf^ 

^’'''^- ,sa “n ' ''^ ^\ ®*^ 

--C-riS^-’' ' 

' ?” ^ as Sf\^ ^ 

tTmV” . ^ ^ 

..^ ^ iT-xq^n^ qn ^ ' 

-=.; ^ ^ f( ^ I ^ ^ 

- tlt? ?frc ^ ^ iT^ \ ^ ^ 

qxn,^^^' q^tl^' - 5rati^ 

“gn^m t > ___, ^ ^ 

* . s ^ ?Ls ^ =ra* '"" «’ 

A 5 SW! > <S ^ ® > 1 " ^ ’ 
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sn JR ^ ^ w Jjf I ^ ^mt 

fl" =^1N> I ?cfF pPR ^ ^THFIT ^ ^THFIT, ^ <7^ ‘4t Fff 

2 ir I ?rrfr % fk^Rr ^ sr^ ^ qV i 'jrr* ?fe % 

|j5r ?rM ^JFT ?ff 1 feftr % ?ftF f trqr jjf , ^ fee" 

^ ^ 5nq cT^ fHft^ q^lr JR ^ 1 5rsfr jjr i 

W |r ^ ?fk JWvrar % ^ F qR, "?R, feftq, gq ? 
^r fn?r=^ | gn ^Hf % ?” 

^ f%7: %rT R f^-q-fjfRfr irm jf?t, “w^ |," 

STRM ghu f% WR ^3^ ?TJTF JFFTf cfJF qfqV I 

mw ^ “JFT^ % ?A^ fr uthr V tn nr W ^ w 

‘^f’ ^ rn^JT JFf qtfr §r ?fk ITcp % ^er ?nw JJRT Fqlr ) JltT^ 
^ ^r |eT ?r5f 'Rt, ^ qgn" i 

in^?n: ^ ?rrRFr ^ ?fk fFR |q sft^, "irq: gq mm 
5^1 ^r, cTcT I Rf ?nfr ^ ^ 1 1 " 

“wsm," ^ ^ % TRfT mr ^ srrq qr ^ 'qg' qfr 

fTR)’ I ^ JR ^JJR JR Wq ^ qq q |t qqr JR^^sFTTqfT I qJF 

hx qrqr, qt I, ^ qr9=^ j^ i qiqrq qr qq^JFR jr% ?tftt 
qpqq m 1 1%5 feq Pr qte jr jsirt qfqq q^f qi i ^ ?n^ ‘ft 
q% qqnT qq sqtqq m: q^ fqqr i 

Rmqi^ % qqR q fqq feq q^ qR qrq gf qV, fWrq qqr ^q; 
qqr qr in^?R q^qq ?fk ^q^qt^r f i Rfr fqq qq^Ft qrq qq jf^t qr i qrq 
pR JF^ I f%g Prar fqqqqr q ^ qq qqqq | qqr ? ^ tr, ^'r jrI 
qrq q^ i q ^ ^ ^qrqif^ t « qq qk q q^ IROTmq 1 1 qq 
qq qrPl vfg'R ^ R qgf ^ q|lf fqqr i gq % w< q qf ^ q ‘WR 
q| I, qqq m qf^ fqqjqqr ^ qPFF qqtq 1 1 qq% qR % q^^ 
fe qtq q% f i qijq qq qqjRrrq qlNit qfe qk Pr ^ R ^qr 

y^K o sc ^ ^ 

j.tqqq qq| qf qrq ^ rtI qr qf^ qqr qqr ? qr qm q ^‘i Cr 
ii 1 qkff q^ qqPqqf q q^ fq^ qqjqjF q^q r fqwr qk ^?qqq qrr 
q qrq qrtfJF ^ I 

qqq q qt qt q|q Prq qiq fq^ q qf 5^q q^> ^ 

qq zrfe qff qiqqr Rk qJF qfr qi^qi, (qq) % j^f qrw q fRR q'i 

•o ^ 

qqr jp^q qq^ i 

qt-qk fqq qtq f^q ^ ^ srrpRr q ^ JFtq jrt^t > ^itR^r 


^vso j 

m ^TRT » 5 IFI ^ ^ l” 

^ t ?” ^ ^ ^ 

^ I ' . . ^ 

“WU % ^ I J ^ ^ ^ ^ I 5 ^» ^ 

^ l” ^ . • ' 

feftq % ?i^ ftK tT^ OTJT ? ^n*i^ ^ 5 , 

^?" . „ 
fe? ?rg in ? OT «i5^ ^nnr \ ^ tott \ 

“ 5^151 % ^ fen ?” 

“m ^ 5 n ■?ir 1 1” 

SfH % fts ^ ^ ^ cfT^ §IIT iRf !p^ ^ 

1 1 Htift % <reiT w J ^ nff nm w fe ^ ’mr i ^ nnir ^ 
ipn ’in i nk ^ ^ ^ inrnFn 'iiinife nn 'sninft i mfec ^ #f ^tri 
| r cHT fcni %5nr ^ -m sim, ^ ^ 5^ ^ ^ ^ 

% cpt ^ tp: qnr f^, f%fer ■mn ^ 3?n: % ferti ^ ^ ^J~ 

Irnr, “nn, ?fk n|f # 'jfr i” 

qmY5f % ijnK ^ q^nt |ti "nf w eft ^ 

nr nr?” 

"q^ iT|f fcn 1 ffe: Rn nn^ qir q?ti fen'snn qic^^ 
nftqt, m ?nn fiti nt i” 

“npqfe ^ nKt nm nat^ | ?” 

“an qqr ? # ma gat ^ aqa?: ^ |, 

fer ara-aia n qvg tsr ait an % ^ nrar # | a% qqi fer 

# i" 

aia qqaa % fati mm ^Jsia ^ feftq ^ a^r?; i^qr q^ „ 
aa ere a^ife qn am ar i feffq qa aa% ^ a ^ "ai at /" 

"a^ qar ?” ^ ^ a^i^ a a^ fea qmra ^ lata qre qff i fe 
aqaiq qia aiare fe^q # ak a?T fen i feftq a aa-^-aa qft : 

"ail a^tp, 

aa aia araa 5a a^ aiaa 1 feftq aiaar 1 1 asar awt^ 

I, k5§ ^ ataa a aaaa wtm ak aaa m fifrax faat I, atapf 
a^' 1 1 



?rf«X(ccr j 

^ rsmj ^IT, (np 

^ I 'TT JR eft ^?r-R ^ JR ?R7T ^ w ?fk ^ 

‘PT^ H" Tf ssrPprf jjTR ?rrr i ^ *Tf-<iH, ?rRHtirjRi, ^rnn-TRRcr jfret 

^ ^ ^ JR TJS fem l ^ ^jvT Jiff HJR |, Jjgjf; ft 

311% J% % I JCRt-JRf , 31^ •ft f Jjfrf vTfJpt I, gJI% 

JR # gff ^ ?JMT f I ?IW J% gftfi ^ -ft Hq’JHWr f % JT^ TO 
^ I 1 '^Jp % %tT ^cTJpi ^qt J{^ 5^T^ JilT ^TJJielT I R IT^ ^ 

JT|f I 

“J3^ ^rrar jr ?fk 3t^f ^ ft, gi^^Rt ^ htjr Jiff 
|?IT 3IT gsRefl I 

“5^' vfnr TO qRJiT \ 

5^^ — 3 R 531 '' 

%|t JJRT JR !IR €% % ^2%^T H ^ JR JR^ |TT r?vI>T jflWT, 

"JTf # ^ 3rpRr err % ^ jt^ snw 1 ” 

“r qRT ^ jRr Jiifirr ?” 

“JF^JTT ft q|jn, efqtqrar ^ qff I I ?fk ?RR f f % ^ ft t 

' ‘^ q^r ^q feq t, ^q !<rrR qft qq% 3qKT qfqR f 1 ” 

fqqRU JR qJERft qRlJT qfqq R q^T q3fT I RT fel qif jq 

qt I ^qqrar Rft Jfit #qi% qR ^r qt i q^ q jpgq r ■q3n' ^rnn Tf qr, 
qff qqiqr \ 

qnr-qiq % %-q>r qqT3ft qftqrff q cqqrqr r ?nqT-3nqT qr qk 
qq qq! qffqr J^t TOt qqiq q r qft qft qf 1 qrqq'm q ^ q q Pq^qt 
q fB 5 %q q^ w q^JRq qji qiq qk %RqT qq qeii qq qR qri ^ 
q^qq % qqrfqlfq q,J!: q rw qq q ^q qft i qrf-q§q jr qqq fqqqi 
q|T frar f, qqjR srt^ qqqfR Jcqqiqi % qiqq q %"r p -qr, qqt pRrq 
qq'f J?T fiqt f ? qi3T qq% RRT ?fR 3fl f, qq% to q tr;? fr sqfk 
— qqjR RR 1 qf R qqq qff Jn^qr q^qr 1 3it q^'r fiiqqqtqr 
q fr qigftqr % qqt ft, qq% qqq qiq t^qi qferqr nm f , fa's ^RJir-q'tqR 
R qi^, q^. qr qqjp qqq fqftqq qft i q? fqqq r RPr-^q qr i qf 
jqtq % qiq qrq R qk qt qfqqr qrqr ft, ^ qqpRif frorq jr? qff i 
q Rq -TOqqqr fiff f 1 Trqrqr %rT qiR q qR qff 3T5 r ft i qf^o fqqtqr 
^ qroq q fqqr r qfeieq qr qro fqq sjh qqr qr 1 qq qfqq'i q rtt 
qqqiq ^ ^ %qq qft qt, q? ^ qqqr 



^ % ■jft ?rf^ ^ I Jff TO' ^?Fr to ^ nff 

1 5f^ ^ ^ Mir TO ^ fei— -fTO Jr ^ TO 2fT ■ 

^ I^MfTOjj ^ TO"^ Mr 'ifTO ^ ?f«rrTO ^ fer r^sp epp^ ? 

Mil JT^?t «il[i M. fer % TO fer %. M fe^r ^ 

f^TO 5R-W w ?rrTO i^rr «it i ^fl:^ q^ ^ 

?r^ qro TOR «iT j Mt t?: ^ t,. ^ to 

TO TO R|f TO ^ «rlf 1 

^ TOT^ M ^ fW JfCif RR ^1 RT^ ?fl- TO ? RR q ^ 
T? ^TORRH Rff^n » g^JTfTRRTOI'Rrtftcfy, ^ftTO^R; 
^ ^ TOat ^ 1 RTO ^ ^ ^ ^ftror ! #^-^1;=^ t f? 

RR ^ 5?t ?i=5^ TOrr, tJr q^r-^ to rr fiaror, ^ ^ rr «ft^ 

TOT— ^ TO?T ?ftx: TO RR TO^ ^ ? fet TOft R 

qftMr RstM Rf Jr “RT^sr ^ to ^ ^rprr 3:?r% ^to q ^ to P 
R? -Rt grot ^ RiT ^JTO TOR^ 1 TO RgR TO ^ R 

Rifror % •*rr| % RiR rr: to rIto to rr r^— 'to ^ ?r r^ r^ 

RI l' fRR TOR TOT RR TOJERfR RJ^, RTO tR RTTO ^ TOrPT RR ^ 
TO TO% =RW # ^ M I MrT TO5RTO, Rf?: 

I ! ?fM ft M TOfer ^ RTO 1 1 TOR ifik-?3k rr TORt TOlr % qRi 

CP? TO R^ # fe M% TO TO ^T I I ^R Jr ^ R RTOR. 

, TO RR R# RR RTRR fR5T ft^R Rp Mt — "?T= ssrr TORV, RTO; ^'T ^R fT 
j ^ Rll ^ 1 ^ R^, M ^ t RT R^‘ l” 

W R^ RTOR RJt gRR §T R^l- Rf tRR-|RR Rte-Rte ^t Rf Rp I 
{%g TOTO R i^tfT R^^ 1 5% M Jr R^ R^ l” 

TO ■TOTTRT % R'tR % RRR: R ^IR RT ts RR ^ '^fT RP I R# ^ 
TOIR R R^ I RTTO RR RIR RP: RRIX: R RTRT 1 fRR RjR RT RTRR TTflJT 
RR^ftRT RTR ^ fTRT JT ^ R?: TO ^ |q i%RRT RRR RT, RR^ 
RRkRT Jr ^Rp, ^ l” ' 

R%Rt # fR^-^RV R RRRT TO TOT 1 
RcRR RR RTRIRR RRR RT RR 'TOTTRT % RR R RTRT, fTORT fTO 

tot ^ sntR R^‘, qtR RTf ^ RRiR Rfrorct 1 1 ^ toirt froW % 

iro fRi^ ^ RwRRT ^ R^ jpp «R Rip^ 1 ;jg% gptr sit ?fTO I, R? 
{JrRi tot rr R|f, R?STR RRTR % gR |3jif % R ^ TO ^ 
qR>-RT TO ^ RR R RRRT TOTO RR f^RT RT \ TOT ^ R§ ^ RR^ 



^ g^fr ?Tlf, % ^r=r ^ ^ qrr ^ % ?n^nT tp: v^rr 

^JT I fe: if^ jrr ^ =frT-'ftT ^ ?tV^ ♦?! Pr^ ?n i 'jtfti 
fe'fi 'jigMil ^ gfir, qf^rcs fq^ ifir qr i ^ ffe-fr'^ g^fr qr 
JR 5rqr qJT qqr % fecr ^ ept ^ vfTgrqr i 

^ trqj ?fk 5iq qn qV f^qr ^T, 51Tg?r ^'t 1 ^qq fr fqr 
t. ;qg% Hrtrq qrqt q|f wm i ^h% qiT q v^t?! qff ^Rcfr i 
qra-cTH q qqr feq qRT ^ q, 'qRt' qifV ;5q# qkfr htt fqq 1 1' 
qrq q fq^q q^ q qlr i qq% wnqr ^ qqi qi, qrqq ^ 
q?^ qq% ^qq q qqqT5ff fqqqjq q qr?: ^ q|^ ^pff 1 qqn: q ^ 
qffw qq m qqiq q^ \ qq q^K q ^ ^iq fqqr qqn qq q qq 
qq ^ ^qr qiq qrsc qr fw ftqr i qfr ^qr^i qqqq q1>qf qq *^qqT qr^ 
qqqr qqr q| i qq qqipq qq% ^ ^qq^q q?t qfq qrw 

qqq q^ i qq tTcji gtr qiqq qr'qpc q'qt qq^ ^jqqt, qqw ^ qq qqqr 
qr qqiqi | qr q|f i qq% Iqq-q^n: qq qq; qtt Eiqq qq fqq fq^ 
qqq qiT q^qr ? tiq?-^ q q^ ^qi, qqq qqqi i ^wi ^ qq q qrqr, 
q? qqq ^ qq ^ qrqrr 1 1 fq^ q^if?: q?r g^q qk fcfiq qq % qq 
- ^ q^, qpct Itq % qqw qV q^ qq^r fqqq 1 1 qm ^ gfq 
qjT qql f, |;gfr qkV qq qq^sV gtqqfq qq qK qqi fr qtqr i ?q qit- 
^ q it qqqq ^qkq it qrq i 

q? qqq qRT % qtqt qt, "qq q§t qiqr fr qifi<T i” 

^ q? q ^ •" 

"q^t qrqqi ^ qqqq ? q;§qr, ^ qq fq?(q qq h f^'fqq fq^r 1 1” 
qfif?: qY?: fq^q ^ qnk q ^ fr tqqwT f^rc qqt, "q^gr ar 
q? I^T 1 5 f§i^r ^ qrqr !” ^ qk q'Tqt. "q^qq m 

q|f qiqr ?” 

^ qqiq q q 2^5 f«<qfqq qfe q k^q ^ qk qqr 1 q^ qkt 
qq q qiqi, **qqqq afqqrf 3 tq» q^t i 1 

Tqqrqr qqk ft q^, qiq ft q^qqqq? qt 1 w qk q q“k ^ 
qrq qff qsif 1 qfqqq ^ qft, ^ qqr qt ^sk qfq qq^ qft nsqr 1 
qk ftr kqY, "gq qtq qqqq-qkq qqK ^ qroq q qqt i ^ qqY qr 
# f 1 " 

qqr % q'qqt q qrq-qrq qtq qiqq ^ w q, qqq ? 
qtsT fqqr 1 'cklqT q qtq qtq taq ^ qt q 1 qrq qk f» 



j 

folt ^ ^ ^nft, 5r^ff ^ ^ ^ ^ j 

^ !iW W JfWET ? I’T ftwr w?jt SfT x| I, f!II ?" 

“fTT^jn I *” 

"fe: ?” 

“IT? ft? milT ^ iTFTvrT I I iTPflr-'l'’ 

“^'^, HcT ^^TTsfr”, ^3T ^ ^CWTITT ^ 'T^f ^ ; ' 

^^TZT I 

“5t^ I, ifflf 1 ^ ^ftifir, ITT ?w ^ ’SfT x| ? 

■5CTITTITT ft ^ ^ ?nf ?fk ?I'4 H 

^r^r 5ft ^ ?TT^ ?” 

=^ 3in^ crPTT I \” 

“cRT ?“ 

“^iff g^ris ?" 

“iT5r srat?ft 1 1 % ^ ITT?: ^ ?r?f #tt i” 

?! g|cr ^1=3 sniFft,” 'kit ^ ^ ^ ■ 

^SRTIT ?t i 

“wi I, gnTTft IT ?” 

“5155 l" 

> CV 

"fesTt ^ !” ^ =3c5nfeT tnjsri 

€Fff ^ g:^%55fer ?TfV ??r qt J ^ fat ^ ^ ^ * 

q? feisfqir ^ ^Ivft, “IT5T, ?ni5f % fer q tt^t ^q>r?: ^ 

% 5}raV I TOT ?’’ 

“?n5i I qiTT, IT? ^ 5f5n^ Tiff ?t'' — gK irgig? ?rfff?«5 ^ 
g?ificgt5n' i 

“TTTft 5ftii 1 5iT?Tr, ^ cn^'r J*' - 

fgg?iT^gK g?Tf!: sqk fg5ftq % qi^-qT^r ^rran qr; ts git ^ 
gig, iigmiTT t gtqgig t ggig gg gt % fgg to gro fon i gig t ti^ 
fft gk gigg grggrifqKTOTOi^tqgqi^ggt gtfegr gk gK^ ^ ^ 

% TOC gkn q?g gRf % qig TO to: giro, ''?ig TOngt i” g?ifT: 

TO troiT q?T i icggigi ^ gro, “to to 1” gg tot% gg % ?ig ' 
graf ^ TOTO TOiTO gi fe ^ gfg^ g g§ grot g|f qro i ^ 5i*t 
g TOfT fgg tor arc g? gtro, “grgg giro gtgr c t gifiro ? i q?t qtt ^ 




I 

"q^ wr ?” 

"'R ^ -qt eft 5 ^mt Jiff ?rT^ 1 1 " 

"stqi I, qf ^ ^?fr, ^qqi m simt i ^er iiqi, f^r i ^ 
qmr m qr|r ^r 1 1" 

/ q^ ^^-qrfT ^ 2 IT I jft^, “^f erq> ^ gjir I, 5 ?r 
TTRt -sTnin w ^ t q>?: |r ^ 1 1” 

'%T ?" ?Tfq?qw % ?qr^ ^ fq^tq cficrr, "Erqqq q hj^ irq> xrqq 
^ % qx q ^ qr 1 ^ iiR qff i” 

"qft ZTK ziT, ^ ^ 5 Ttfr sfefr ^ ?w^ -m ^ qm?, 

"qqr ^ | ? ¥[T% 3 r ?" 

"^; ?Tq ^frqjq ^ ^ m q^f," T^Riqi ?ir?t % ftc ff gmr, 

"qRT ^ ^?RT i” 

?fk qiti ^RT ^ q>^ ^Kiqfera 55 qft qqr 1 

WTRT R iT^-irq? JR ^ qT! qq fetqT ;?mF[T t feftq- ^ sqqq 


< 


^ # jfk JTsrt qnt '<?wfqf qn: qtt ^ q^ 1 qq^ qr^ 
“ffr: m, gq ^ ft 1” 

“I eft qin gq qV ^ ^ ^ \" 

^qqrqr ^ qfi^ q# %q^ ^ g^Tfc ^ "q m qrai qr^qr 
qff I j ^ TO q ^qr ^ qqr ?" 

qq |q qt i -^qqrqr qiq m jr sfe qn: cft^, “^1- q^ qier | ? 
^ qiq q^f ^rqq ? ?rrqt, r qiq qra i” 

q qtfr ^ qr^ qr^qr q^ ^qr r qsr feq i ^qqwr % 
qnc qqjiq qr?:q ^ q?^ qq# qts qk qt irq fq^q qqc qiqr, ‘‘§t qqr, 
it qqr t ^rq qq, ^jnq-qrq qft ^'i qqrar | q qr i =^q ^ q fr efi r 


q^t R qrqqr i” 

?fk ^q> fqV % ^ q ^qqiqr ^qtfR r q^q qqiq qrar, 

qrif % !” 

^ jpT qpfiqq qt^T sqjqqj iiq ^ qn^^ ■vftqq-qq itq q qqq i 
qqq q^tg^ qk q^f 55^ i qq# kq gq? qq^ qto iFiqqq qr, 

cq^ qR q fer % qnr qqr 1 q^|^ qsr-TO §rq R • TR-qR qrr 
qrc qkrr, “qkr qqr qq^rr qr sr^sr qr 1" xqqiqr qqr ^ ^ 
qt^, “sTRft qr, fqeTO efr facq fr % »” 


V 3 ^ I 

feft'T ?fk ^ ^ ?" 

"t^, ^ ^ ^ 1 1 ^n^rr ^ ^ ?3r ?ir?iT i a?? 

S w 'ifw ^ 'T^ I '” 

3T ^ ' «3T^-^T^ •” 

I, l" 

t ‘'^^’ =^ ^ «^T I fel>T ?ftcR: % ^ ^ 

tsT I 

•?7IHrai ^ ?f zftfT W 5fk TOPRt t f ^ ^ 'fiW tR 

?!rr I ^ qr qsrc srt qR ^t^rr, qqr ! gn 
¥T ^ ^ qqr ?" 

'‘?rk feRr ^ ?'’ 

"l^RfT JTcRrq ^ ?nTR ts qR »IR ^f ?RHT T^t ^ l” 

"fq?^ fcR gt ^ 5EmH 5Rm?Tt qqi ? ? ?R 

qfR grf iftf ^ wr ^5R |, ^Rrat i” 

q?tq ^ I ^ gq q|f sir^ ? |f, ctep qf ?qgq: 1 1 # ^tte 

?TR I l" 

“qqr qi^ ^ fr”, sft: =qr^ qR ^rr^t “?cnflr q?t to ?to 
RT ^ q I” 

fq^ftq =qqRiq qw<Tq ^ i ^rtot f ^ qR f, 

q fer qR TO w Rra \” 

“gq !’’ 

“^, T*^ TO I ? ^ ^ TO qPcqq fqt, ?fRr ^ qr ? ^ 

tq q?t ^?V 1 1” 

"qq qr qfqiM !” 

"q^qr^'V qqro ? to q^ ^ tor, {%^ to q|f R^* 
q^ qqr q% qqr R^r Rqq 1 1" 

fqq\q % tor q^ qr ^ rt % Irct toisr rth tot to W 
q? i TOR ^ tot {|r q^RT, "qi to ^ ^ i gj^ froq q q? 
■qif^ qq qqiR q% gqr ?" 

"q^ ^ HR qft TO t r*"" ^ qR qRqnrr q TOqt R#-qfeR qi?Tqt 
qfTOR q^ gqrt i q?^-q:^ ^ ^RRqqff Rgssrq qq rrt qrro 
qR Rk RiR-q? qnc q^q? qsr i to% to qq> TOqqVRft ^ 

^ R feiK % qR # Rk I vfV gqq-gqq tot TORq^ 





ft 5!JT I fr ft ?” 

rrft '^, ^ "ic^ g, ^ ^ 5 * 1 1 ?Tk jtw 

^r ^ 1^ ^ ^ fiM w t »" 

fefrT ^rf^sra" ^ ?fk ^ !T?fq‘ ^fn: “m, ^ir 

^ ^f ^ ^T ?” 

■^HRT ^ ^ ITW ^ 5 T^si iw I fT ^Tf T 1 

snEft cR^ Hj ‘'?rq^ tfit ^ $?fV ftiz^rr qrw ^ ft, 

■ml ! ^ qx -qm qrsfV qiim mm 1 1” 

feft^ tm, ^ fqjg srf^^ i w mn?T 

^mfr ^€t tR mm mm qi^iir m p 3 % i ^rrinm m ^fer ^ 
q^^: qft i ^ q^ qn: ^ qm mr q q?? ^'t, 

q'm m EVm |f qff, mram m mq q qn: qmm mn 
t ! mR qjqV qnq qm qrr m mn m qi m q? qra m w 1 1” 

3 rq mrnrffr qR qfs ^ q m, fqlt q>q: fefiq % n 5 

q fqt mqq |t mfr 1 cr^ qk qfqmq m qm mr Mf fq?mr q 
^53m \ 

• • • 


qnq ftq q ^ iR 'q't i q^q % qteq % qR qift q qr qR 
feftq qqfqiq q qr qsT 1 ^ ms qqi fi qq q 1 mf qqim qR ^qfqq qqf 
^ qq^ ’alqq ft m^gqr^ mq, "qf qq ^ qt t qRt fm qs ^ qiq, 
w q fqR qqqr 1 1 qq mfi m qim 1" 

‘‘qrq ^qq qrq # qfr f 1 ” 

‘‘t%qq fer % q'T ^ ^ f, q qit fr qrrq q qR qs qiq 

fr I mq qq f?? ^w-fqRqi q qRq % qqnm ^ ?" 

“qq qqt qm,” q?f qR {^‘iq q ^q qR q q^r qn^ qR ^ qVn 

q ^ qq ^ qmRt ^sqqt m fqlt ^ ^ ^ * 

qwqi^q qjRq q hR q^, ?qqR-{q^ i fqqiq mir s 

q^qR qqq; qq qRq qqR qRq ^ ’'tqr « 

qk ^ qt qrq qRT mq fqmr qR qq qf qsq 

\ 

'■ X 



m, t rw, % wr ?rt # ?" 

* vs cv ex ' 

E?>if 3 rRT sn. ^{n: ?nit 

?nf ^ 1 WTFTT ?r|f 1 1 f?? fer |5[ =gcrV ^rf i et^ 

wt^TR 1 1 sfi| fer % 5rn:-5R m sit ^5ir 5 ?^ i w ^rr, 5i^f£{i5ii 
% ?n% tTK ^ gg ?fgg g str !fk f? 

^ 5t?n 1 fgg ^ g? 'gt' t, fgg% 'fig gfr g grg % 

OT fer ^ggt fg? # gt, gg% srfg gV gg ^ ^ g %gT m^- 

qTjr -^fr gt 1 gtg w gr, ?rgT fe: ^|gr, gr wr ^ 

^ 'gf' ^ giggr i ^ gfg f^'f % gtfg mm g^ 1 g? ggfgr 
^i ggg g|f gr 1 ^gr ggr-g^gg # gfg ?iTgg gggt f^f ■?:§i‘ gr fe?:, 
grggr sfa, g>gR-3;gR ift g? gwr 1 1 

gg gg ^-^gr ^g w ^r, gpng f ^ gff fgg ^§r m, 

gg g?gr g% gftg % g^ gg ggjg gigr 1 stItot gggf g gg ^ it ggg 
gig gg g|i I, gg g gigr gfgg g|f 1 1 m: 'grgr' ^g ^ |t ggr gigr gi 
gggr | ? sftw g%g gt ^ g|f 1 1 gfg gk fegt % grgg qggr q?r, 
gg ? mn gmt ! ggg gqg gt grrgng # gifg^r %m 
gtgg 'r ggi gig | ? g| gk ^ g|?g gt ^ ^ gr g|t ^|T 1 gr t ' 
ggrg gg gg % gtg gs grg 1 g| gt ^g |t g^f, % g^g 
qr I 

j kR gt, ^ if fgggr ir gk gr, % gggr gk g|t qr g i gsg 
gr gtg ^ g, grg ^g g'r 1 

?g ifggr % gr^gt g g% ggRr i ‘'?Tgt xt^mxt gr 1" 
“ggt !” 

“fg qgr I ? qrf kg % gg^.ggtgg g^ 1 1 q^t % gig 
|gRT i#g*gg 5 : ^r 1 1” 

gg^ g^gr ggktfg ^ gr i tiqr-gi gj?: figf^gr qR ^ gggfgi^ 
it trg gg?qj gg % g'tgi: g gr qR g?grgr gtgr gk kgtq % g|g ^ 
q|g it ^g gsr, "ggsc gr^, gr^ ^ 1 1” 

*‘otc gii ?” 

"gi qgi |gr ? gi^ gtg gr g||f | j" 

‘‘fqR gt gg qg Efpr ^ i ^....»/ 

"ggig # g^ g|f \ ^ q|grggr f 1 giq' g'r gg er % 
gi'it i" 





feiT, ^ f ?” 

1 1 sfvjfV^vt % I »" 

f^^TW % tK Pfitfr ^ ^ 3 Fr?r ferr i 3 ??% ^ ^ 

^ ^ pT, ^ 5 [^ ^•^ft'?: ^rnkgr w mi # 

^ftrqr ^ Trt ^ I | iir ? qr fee ^ ^ :?r^ qfec ^ 
m fefq^ m^r 1 1 qq ^ ?nqT ^^er ^"te i ^ 

qqt ^ifer ^ 3 ^ jtk ^feer ^ ^ 1 1 ^qq ?pfq w 

mqer mrenc qr qq-fr-qq I?tt i 51?^ % 55? sr hj^ kk 

'Tfer, “=q^ [” 


?m wrqrg- q it^ t#tiR qr ^ ^ 1 fcfrq % q|qq fr 
mr en# fl qre ts qq qYe qqerctr q qrir, “feftq qpnq qit | j fe'? 1” 
mi^q fpq-pq q qq% q^ qq; qt?T ^ qi w wz ff , m qnt 
5 rmq q qn; qrai, qq; fqvfrq ^ ?iTm % feqY q 1 qrqq 
# fqf qr ts qqqq mx qifr qtq % ?qT q mi, "qrqqiT qqi 
qlRTfr I ?” 

sfi^enc ^qra qp ^ qqiqrq m q qiq, “q§ qr ^ q qfr 
. mr qq^ 1 p mq ^ q^ qq qqjq qqiq fr i fer -qt qyn: qgq q? qqr 
qqqr t 1" 


^ ix qq'q pr qre wfrq q fi fig % qem qq m ^ j 
qqqq ^ qpw qr;?^ ^ l^^ftq qn qfeq ^ qq qR ^jx> qfrfqq qrqq 
qq qqqi feiiT? feqi i afeeR qq ate qt*q qqqq: afi aq qrai i a? 
?qq: ^qr aR m, "qf^ % gq ^ fr qteaar prr » aq fi ap aaai aar 
1 1 qi a^, q^rc h fa^jq ?fevfr 1 " 

5ifqq araa q qa^ fr a ^at qqi faerr-ar aat 1 qqi aa am qaia 


^ ^ ^ ar I ^ aa q^q gqfe ^a a ar qfer 

qrai ar, aa aaaae^ aar qR "aail ai r a|t, at ?" 

"aar ^ 1” tefea ?aa a aaar am, "a? ^a ai ^ ffe amr 
, Tlf i aar qq arar t * a#ar, a# 1 " 


“trqiaq fa a ^la qa ar ai^a m par 1 aaai aiaa '” 
aia qm fea f^i %x faarq aqi aar 1 aa a arai, itjr qi ^tar <.1 
aaiSaqR a qi^ar fr afaa 1 1 ^ ^ 


q<r hR ar I am, “fej aRmm ^ aaar I, ai^ ar ? •ayp fa^r 



"^=:o j 

“sr?; in? Hff » gr Tft fff ^t?t fer ^ i" 

"Sk (i^ gK ^T 51^ 1 1 guRft ^1? ^ ^ I ?” 

tTER fng ?T^ 1 1 ?gig gRTC t ^ 1 1 ?>?-#? g 

?n ^ ^ 1 1 21? gif fer H g|f ?nt i ^ini? 5fte ?ng ^ wr 

■g fnjfr # 1 ” 

“gf| qgr gn g^rpn grff^ 1 gr gr g '^ | ggr ?’’ ' 
"tcfii" 

“gt t fr ?gg^ ^ g 1 gggn nw gk gg^"“” 

“g^, g^, ^ gijfnt I ?ggtk gg>gt^ m^#grg 

-fgg g| 1 gt gjtl gnr ^ g^ ggt 1 qggt gpc gkr gra-gig 

""Tf K ?■' 

f?^ ^ gsT, “^gt 2rgt gff 1 fe: fei fcp 1 gR 

- * ,j> 

I 

cs 

‘‘gfw % fer ^cRt g 5 ?t ggf ? ggr f s[ ^rt? ^ ^ ?” 

“gf , g^ I ?p:ig gzfr ^ ? g% ^ iij)t gir gggg sngr | i”j 
"q^ k grfr ggr^gt ^ ?fk g^ ’gigr gigar 1 " 

“5gT?T ggifgf ?g, ^ ggf gggr \ xr^-^ 'fqg' ?iig? ?grgr ‘T? i 
R% gv# ftrc gg g? ggj grggr \” 

g ?g ^ ggT I, gg ^ tg gi| ggigi g^ i" gg? ?mgg 
r sflw I fggiq gs ^ pr 1 fgx -gOT? g^ ^ gi^r, "g gaw 
R gt g ggg ggr 1 1 ” 

i:g 2rT qR gfT gr i gg^ g g% ‘'?TqgV gkt sfr % ^ 

pj jpigg qR ^ qg gig ?fk wg gg^: ^ 1 ” 

ip? fggg gi? fr k? g (iqv {^g ^ngR fggtg % gig g ggi ^ i gi^- 
giqj gg^ ggri # ^ gk ^gsgf ^ qfeqr gt — iigeR qgo cpo 
^go g^o I gg% ^g tpp svfpBtg ggi: fgjgr gr 1 giigg ^ gig g g 
gg qg g^ig gr q;T ^ gg^ % gfg^ ^ \ gjiitg gtf qR ^ ^ 
w, gig % fgtr k ggit ^ fqR ^ qR 5g|T gi ggi i ^ qR gggf % k 
g gig ■??q ggjig qRg qR ggqg gig qq^f 1 gig, "gg, gg, 
■gg qR mm, kr ?” 

“m ggg ?IT qR giggig ^ i” 

ggt gk'c qt^-qig ggR qrc cRgrg % qig ?arfT ^ ggi i ^ sgRi 



mcT vnrar \ | ?" fentj ^ ^ :g^ 

W It Eft^, ^ 'T? wt 1 1 TIT ^j|f I, ?IT 

tTft I I ^ '?JIT 'TRf ^ 5 ? ^Tq '5ft rHimh ^?r|t ^FTiJ'< ijx sfR % 
51^ ^ T^ ^ I 5jf|t % qrg- ^ x^ q|PTr ?rR I gif | I 

w |m ? |r tr^ ?f^: jjt^tj 1 1 ?ik ctt^ qrt ^ft jt? mqjf 

^ '=^r jft^ftlT I, ^ fe(T ^ 3 ?f;fj7r 7^ £jj^ I 

?fk ?fk q&, ^ i" 

^ % fTra- 5irt |t feftr ^ ^ «it i qit^ 

-R ?T|lr qr 1 ?rriH inp fTnct^ ^ htt ^frar qr !?n: qrr ^ 
WR ^ nqr «n 1 fkm^ ^ ^m, irrm qp q% ^nqqV % i q^t 
^RRt^ q %x qir ^^l^ I » ?R?t ^ tTEp ^XK cfqr q|f ^ 1 qrf 

% 5 ^rq”*‘” qr?; qtqt ^rfi qfr ^tfrt q 53 ^ 1 ^ fq^ qr^ ?ftx ■pr 
^ q^r fqCtq^qqi % fearqr i 

"3lT% i\, ?nq^ ?fk ^ |t qqt I ^-qtq q ^ |t ^ 

5f|tRT qrfft l” 

■\ qft q^ qnrsRTi qj^Rt gqt-^qt feftq q5T hkt qq qRt |t 
q3T I sfr^ qq^ff qq fq:?qrq sTt? qrq q — 5r%qt 1 1 qtq 

qq% ?fqT qft ?|^qqt qt 1 qtqq^ q qr ^qqr qqfcR? m {qf|q t, 

qf ^ qrqqT i qq qtq ^q q fw i ^ ‘q^' qR qq fqqqqr 
fqiq ftqi ^ qq^ qMf % qpR |t qsr i q^RR ^ qi^ ^ tr qq- 
qiq |r qq^ qR 3?^ # qtc qs qqt » ^gqt qf^ ^ qrrq^ q x 5 qq % 
qrq q^ ^ 'qt » ^ qqqi ^ qf^jq liRt |i » qq qrq % qRr-qrqR 
q fqqqr fq^ f^, qrq gq qftRR fqqiq q vrq qr 1 ?rii fqqq |t 
fe^q spt qqr, qtm |rqr ^ qtq q5Tqr-^ qqr 1 1 qrqq jcf qr^ qr i 

fqqr §q |t q^ qqr qr '?:^i t ' ^ ^ qtq't ^ qqq qn |t qq 

J%g ^ 5^ qr qfif • 

5 ^ q '^*t 5Fiqq jfit qR ^ ^ % qq q^T I 'r qq% 

tifqi qfr qq^qf # ^ffR t • ^ 3 Th2t qw qq qrw 1 1 

^ ^ q^ RR5 q^ ^ ^ ^ qr q qr^f htr qrqR q|i 

'4r i qq qR q fqqR 'q i qt er qq qqqjT yiqt-qiqi qqiH |f qtqr i fe; 
^ qx qrq i qq qqa-q-qqq qR f?q ^ qq-qqiq qrt qqq qrq 
^ qi^ I qrft qf^t qrqf i to wm qqqqr % sqj qro j qq 
|t q^ qqqr T^qT — feftq ^ qqq 3Rc%^RqqR qqi^qft’’’. 



l=:o j 

feTw.^ W 'TC EqR JI ^ 'pt, W fw ?” 

zn? ?rif ! ^ fw 'JZfRT fer zit i” 

“?!>!: P giT ^T I « #T ^ ^ I ?” 

(Tcf; 1 1 ?intr ^mK ^ ^ 1 1 ^ ^ 

?rT ^ ^ 1 1 ^ fer % ?T|f sn^ 1 ^ ^ ?n% # ^ ^ 

^ fjT?fr |r i” . , 

"^f| p qTTT f^nzrr =^rr^ i ^ tTT qr w #t | wr ?” ^ 

"t m\” 

“m # fT 53^1 ftq ^ 1 1 ?tk ;i^-*" 

‘'qfi, fi|f, ?r^ ^ ^i?mr t ^^nft cTqr^ft^^sFTlt^ 
^ ^ > ^cTfr qra ^ 1 qR ?nqR %i 

*"Rf ^ r 

^ gsT, ‘'!3fli 5r^ 1 fwt- fer f?iz^ i ?ira 

- . • ,}J 
^1 

‘‘^f^ % feq ^ 3 ?Tt qzff ? wr ^ ^ ?" 

“q|r, ^ i wf |lzn ? t% |lf p gK 5 ^^ | I’S 

“^x mti ?qRiff ^ ?jk ^i =^1^ i” ,-• 

"smqr ^qtfqf ^ qrlf ^nraT \ “m’ 5itir qf i 

?nq% qq ^ ^T 'snw i” 

q ar? ff I, q-f eft ^ fp| q^f i" q|q 
% I fq^q qs 53fT fqr I fer pRr qR mqr, ^ 

qr fit t WE w f i" 

?rT qR ?qfT qT i qq^qf q q% ^qr?: q^, ‘‘?rqqt q't^ w % q^ 
p qqq^ qiqeR qq qiq ?fk tsH rfgi; ^ i” 

t?q> ftqq qrq ^ T5 q ^q? feiq qrqR fq^q % ^q q qqr qt i SR- 
qiq; # 5^ qk ?q^sf ^ qkfiqt qf — ^ifqs^ i^qo po 

trqo qfo i qq% qt=q Seilqflti qq^ f^f^gr qi » qqqaT qft ^ q q 
qq qft ^ fq^q qq ^qq qq'z: % qqqjq wr 1 qqqar qtf qR ^ q 

vs, qrq ^ feq ^ it fqR p qR ^ If qqr 1 ^ qR qq# % ^ 
q Ifq T’q prnr qRq q^: ^^ifq ^raqq ijq qq>f f%qi i sf#, "qq, qq, 
■qq q>q ?mm, ^ ?’’ 

qatl qr qR ilefqTer q^g' 5 n^ l" 
q# #qR qt^-#^ qR q^qw % qpg’ ?g^ ^ qqr i 5 ®? 



j Re;? 

^ ^ i "cn^%% | ?” f^vfm % ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ 'T? w 1 1 ?TT f I, fiT ar^ 

ar^ 5 I ^ ‘far trt ^ ^ ■jfr 4Ri-HM it h>^ 'ffia’j^ ^r ^na ^ 

?r^ a I i ^ % qra ar cpr ir^ ^na i arf aga arpt 1 1 

?a% ^ far ? ara ^ t^a aa: ana 1 1 ati: aif # ar a^ snajf 
% <%!:r ataafta |, taa aa % ^cr at aaa a aaa a|r arra i a^ aa^ 
ak ar, ^K ak aa^, aa i’* 

aa a^ara % qrra ^at ^ fa<rfta =^^a ^a ar i 5a aa^l 
^aia iTt a|i ai j aiaa ^ fart^ ^ aa aiar ai qa arai^ irt 
5naa a? aar an faarf an: a't^, “^ai: arar aga at araat 1 1 a|lr 
aarat^ a a^ia 1 1 an: s^-^aax: aqr aff ^ i ar^ 

% ara--” ^ an: ataf ^lai afr aaat arw a aaat faar aac #a ak 'a 
a aa? fa^a^aar aaar a^^ % k«arar 1 

''aia araat ak k ^ aat i ata-ata a ^ afta-iaaT m 
5f|«^ar aifat 1” 

\ ^ art a^ aTa;T5taT5 ar^rat ^-gaa fefta air aRi aa arft fr 

a^ i iM?nc aaaf aa fa;qaia an: ma t — afat^araa akit 1 1 aia 
aa% aaa aa aat at i fa;^ aaa; aa?a^ a at ^aar aaiaa; aa faf^ %, 
a^ %% anaar 1 aa ata ^a a a^aa fw 1 ^ 'ata' aa faaaaj 
fara fka ^a aa^ at# t? araa ^ aar 1 aaara ^ aift k ^ aa- 
aia it aa# aii aar # ak as aaf 1 ^a^r af^ % aaat a ^ 
ara a^ at 1 afr aaar ^ afaaja §t i aa ara ^ arar-aTarr; 
a ftraar faail faar, ara afkaia faara a aa ar 1 afa Rraa Cr 
fefta ^ aar, ataf ^ aar 1 1 aiaa ^§ar ar 1 

faar ^ ^ a| aar ar "^r 1 1 aat at % atat k aaa ara ^ aa 
<*1 f%3 ak ar qn: aft qf^ 1 

^ a t*t qaaqr # ara art ^ a^ kfr a aa aai i ^qra at aa% 
Ttq; qf<f^ qfr aar^ar ^ 1 ^ aiHcn: ara qft an qnar 1 

fef k q§a aa a% a r kr a; at a q^C^ ^"5 arara aft 
'4t 1 aa ata a faak a \ a^ at aa aaqa rarai-arar aara ft aiar i fet 
at at art aam 1 aa aaa-a-aaa ait fm qa aa-qata aia traa arr 
^ arat 1 aitt alaaf fa; arar 1 to aaaa aaqat a aqr saan fas 
ft atfr aaat t§at — faata q» aaa o?rt % cat qmt q>r 1 aa a f^pr qa 



^ ^PTFIT ’5T, TTff W ^ STFi: ^TW *1^ ^ twi 1 

?IHI M ^ ?IT^ ^ ^ qsif 1 5nTT !ir, qirf? ^ 

?nfOTf % ^ ?rmM ^ q? I W ^ Jiff ?rr ^ 

qt I % t?q? ^ ^ w— '^cr’ i feftq ^— 

^ fvfT^ t ? fq^ ?rqt w # t j JTf ^ ^ qf 
I gfi?q sR%qT % ?fqT% I fe: ^'tqqq sfk 

qiq ll- fq;^ grni feTT qf 'gq | ?' ^ 5iqT 

OT# fefqft % ^ qrc Ir srr f i i?qfT ^ ^ i gtw 

?w qftiqq qfqqnr ^ qfr qq; ^f; 
SR ^ qV, *'31^ #rq ffi !” 

''^f^rr^l?” 

"^, qiqt (fq^i^iY) q% qn: ^11 .1 g^R qr qtqiq q|f lq i 
5TO srm ?” 

''?nft ?rraT 1 1” 

“t 5fT qrr q^ qt% ^ f, gw^ir ^ ^ i” 
q;^-q>lt q^ qfgqriT q fqqr qqV i ftvftq ^ ^ ^ ?fk ^ 
^ % qrq % qrq>r qq qq; sm, t^qr g[y:f ?r qFRrr-qFrar ?ftq 
yd<i 1 

qwr ^ fqi qn: q’<qi'4{ ^q;q:^ qAqr|Tiq|qtqqqq^ 
% qqqR qi: qfqr, qq g^qisq ?q># ^ qri feftq q sq^qqr % qm, 
'qif %% I q:q ?’ 

"ftqr q q0 f 1 qi^q i qr^tq tjq? qrq q^ ^ tr^ qK 
prr qr i” 

‘'qqt qR q^ qV pq qr !” fqqtq q|q f?? qqq qq q 5?“ 
qfiqT 1 ftiT 3?R qqq-qqq qqr, ‘mzK ^m^T' f - 

‘'q|tpfq^qiqq^ qRq^qqi qq%gig^--” ^ 

fqqtq a^gqj ^ sjqiq q qtf^T qq qR ■^'t ^ giq^ q qr qfqi i 
q^ ftqr % Rk^h qqq ^ qitl' % qqt *q^ qlr i qHt qiyt ^ s^r % qqqiq 
q? ^ qt 1 {^>r qt^qrqqqjqqqkt^^qrqlt'M^ §iq^3o! 
qfft q#, qkq % qqq; ^qtq qR q# i ?fV^ qt ^ft-^rt q^qqt qr, {%q q5^ ^ 
qqr qR ^ qsiq ^ qq- qkc % qfdW< qjq qqr, “qqr qw ? qi^ 

■5»» ,X . > , 

qf ? 



I 

^ ^ TO'*'*! ?RTrrqj fr JR 1 1 ?n?T ^ ^ 
orT^r \ 3 T^ ¥1^ qrr ^ 5 rw 1 1 qn^r 
ar ?nfl- Jifr fw i” 

"w ? ^ ^ t r 

“Zf^ % qrff ssfk ^ ^ » qq; ?Tfeq q ^ ^ j” 

/ ‘W q |?ncr siNcn: f^rr ?nqT g i" 

5q?er % fqqr^r^ ^ qtt % gqil feq, ‘^fqir’ | z^^q: 

qR JifT ^ w ! 

^ ^ ¥tkirfn I ^ q|cr ?rq Tfr 1 1" 
qrrl qn” ' ml m t^t f I" 

fWt # ^rarar fwrqqqj t, ^ q ^ qr Rtrpt 

13 ^lT ^ ?FfV 1 fqfec 9 T W sqqFTI q ^ cpr qq- 

qw ^ f qix q fqf?qq qr i qjqrqq; q ^ sqq^r ht 
m ^ qqq ^€t qr qr qR qqr qi I i?r ^ qrfqcq qq qq ^ q^ qqq 
^ qt # mx xrqqq i q§ qf qfqjx |, ^ ar? # qtqrcr % 
fqte I qk xft ^ qixr 1 1 xt^ # qq^qr ^ qix q q^ qqr-qqr sRq 
' %x qqiq | qk q? qqr ^xr qq-^-qq fqf?qq qRqr f qr q? 
fq^ xixq qx q# q qm qr x^ qr i xrq, qq# qqifqq Fqfem q^x 
qi^fqqi qrqq q fqf^ ^ qqr qr q^ i 

f €? lx qxit x^ % qrq qqiqqr qg qqr qR w fesqr ^ ^ 

qqr 1 qqr qiq x^ | q| I ^ qk xiqr qfr ^ ^r fqq qf q q ^qqr 
lx qq% qrx qq qrt qx xxrr qr, qq qq# fqqrqrxr qq ?fR q ^ ^r =&q 
qq ^qq^qr ^ qq q®qrfxq qqx, qrxqr, qq^rfid ^ ^ oqrjq qrqrgq q 
qqqj qqt t qm q qr^ q? q^ ^ qrqr?q qrq—qxfr qk qrq q^r qjxiq 
fqj^ qqq ^ qqRq fqqxqr^ qqxq xqx fcrr qr, qq! qr qrrf q fofrq 
^ qRT |qq gR-qR qx qs x^ qr i fex qkq ^ qq-^-qq ?r?qT q^qq 
qqr > fqq qrxr'sq qri m fqc qx r qR q§ ?q qfxr xiw q xim qx 
Fqqrqi t, qfr qqqrr i^qvqrq ^qrq, qrq qk qRqir ^tqt qrf^ i q^ '^x 
5%q qR q^ ^qr qrxq^xr qrr qi^iAq qq qqr? kr 5 ' q? 
q ^ q|q ^kr fkrq qqr 1 

fefrq qq q^r qrqqr qr, q^^r ^ qq qrqx' q'J fqfqq q?^ 5, qqqrr 
qq ^q qqrR # fk'rqr qrk ^ I * 3 '^ ^ q»r<ik 

^ q Rqq t ^^qqr t ‘ ^ qrxqqnq qrr qkq qx n m xqqyrq 



'ifcrr ^tt, tict ^ wf srni: ^ p: %t i 

?i<^ ^ psr *ft ^ ^ 'frr ?n, Jrafrpr shr 

% JT^ira <7^ P 1 PTHt ^ ^ ^ ®fT 1 W ^^ft-Plt 5^-51 
inffP % =^ # 5Pf 'I? ^ ^ p ^ 

^ 1 sr^TPF ^ ^ ^ ^— 

pf , ijT? r 

|pr^l^3fOT?r^%p%?f^% fw Tfr #i: f !? gfe 

g^ ^ fe^ l^nl fetr g^t p^gg sp^r ^ t ?’ g% ptt fe 

PR?)' feg# % pr gK % pgiw 37T Ti^)" 1 1 f?g?r ^ ^ i gi^ 
?rprs?cr^^^p»g|lf, 'sm gftigg ?fggp: g gfr ^ qr 
^ ^ 7:1V g^-, p !” 

"^fp^t?” 

''§f, gpft- (fqgR'Y) ^iig grr |.i gciig qr sRig Hif ^#,1 
pa mm ?” 

“pft POT f 1 ” 

p gR ig ^ gtg gg ^ f, pcgrgr ^ 1 ” 
g;|g-grfg g^ ggggT g fpr ggt 1 fgvftg pr pc pft pt ggg 
■cp % gyg % gigtg gg gc sm, trgr pci cr ppraT-giggi ^ 
PTcr I 

gcgjg ^ ggr grc ^-c pcgRT ^gjc:^ ^gj|iig|gggggc 
% gcgip qfgr, gg gcgip m% mm p i feftq g Rcggr t q^, 
‘gif #% I Tf ?' 

g g|r 1 1 gc^ g^g i grctg t^g; per q|w ^ gic 

fWIP 1 ” 

"tTg; gR qfg gt |p p I" feftq ggg fw gqg gg g ^ ?|- 
ggigr t fee mx ggg-g?g fe[r, ‘sifec g|f pg ?” ^ ^ 

"g|V ^ qfg g^ gre =g^ gg i gg% g^ f ••••'' 
fggtq gcpjr fw gerig g gtfggf gg gre eWr % ^gc g p qf^r * 
g| fei % fecfig qOT # qizV g gel- ^ 1 gigjf gMr ^gik & gggia 
g| C|r ^ l feffe g cpi qggr gg gtc tigg % gtg ^ % fpr P 3^ 

gift g#, gfe % qgg? pter gie g# 1 gk gr p-^ giggi p, feg gfg 3 
^ gic ^ gsit ft PT PC % gpcgc q^ qp, "gp gp ? gfe ^ 

nr 






^r^FTP fr <R ^ I ?r.fT ^rp 
I ^pr ^cR ??rr 5{^ 1 1 ;jp:pr ?f'T?:”'*" 

m ?nft ?i|r f^Rr ^spa »” 

“w ? ^ iR t ?" 


ir 


^ ^ ?rk ^ % ^Pi ^ q 1 wc ^ ^ i" 

/ "cfcT n iwc[ gfe?; f^rr virar 1 1" 

5^^ % fesra a^cf (ft% % ferr, '^{tft' i 

JiTfT ^ w I 


"3qT2a af ^'rfticnn i ^ a|a ar aa 1 1" 

^ JPT* ' -^ ?Rft m x^i 1 1" 

^>it s^ ^raa faaraa^ t> a ^ q^ -sfi feftq ^ 

?:aar ^ aaV i ?rf^a ^q^fp jpr s ^ a iq t a ^ q^ aa- 

qpiiT ^ aqiar q, ??f q ^ fM?qa m i qsai^sti q ^ oqqtqr ‘711 
■qrc w qqq qq; ?rT q^t; q^ qr i ^ ^ qrfqcq ^pi qr a q^ qqq 
q;qr sn'pqx % q^: # qk vrqqq i q^ qt |, ax^ # qrqrci' ^ 
Jq^iqq ^ qk x^ ^ qrq ^ i xRfr qq?qi ^ qix q q§ qqr-qqr ir?q 
qr^ qqra I ?fk qg qqqrr qqr awx qqr, qq-|r*qq far^qq qrrar gar q? 
fqqq xRt qx aqt a qxTT qr x^ qi i m, fqFqqqf qk 

qr^qPrqr qrq# q kFre ^ qqr qr q^ i 

k qxfa x^ ^ qrq qqiqqr q^ qqr qa qrr fesp qrx ^ 
qqr > q^ qqr mq x^t 5 q^ ! ^ qk xjq'r qn a px Fqq pj'q q ?qqr 
k ^q% qrx qq qrr qc xxrr qr, qq qqqft fqarqTxT aq qix q ^ qrx pq 
qq kqqpqr ^ qrq qsqife q^x, pxm, q^fqfkr ^ ^ sqr^ qrqr^q q 
aqq; q^ I qt^ q qrfr q? qfr ^ qrqpq qra — ^q^qr qk qrq qrr q^nq 
qqq ^ rjq^qq fkrxqrq^ qqxq xxx fqxrr qr, qqr % ftp q Fjqiq 
Ep^qrxr ^ arx-qix xrx qs x^r qr 1 fqrx qf^a ij qq-fr-qq vr?qr qgqq 
-pxq vrqr i fqa qra^sq qnqRfqxqxq pxq^iq ^ ^ 

fqqrqr t, qfr qqpr q,pqTq sqrq, qrq qk qrxqir ^r qri|rT 1 
^ qrx q^ ^qr qRq^-q qrr qkrtq qq qqrq asr 1 1 q^ qqqr ix qr^q't 
q ^ q|q ^ fqrqq ^ 1 

fqqtq qq q^ qrqqr qr, q^^r qq qrqp =fr fqfqq qx^ t. 
qq ^q stptx Pr fktqr qlfq ^ 1 1 Frfk ^cr q k q^qr fpqr spr^tq 
qqqr q xxtr ^ qqqr 1 1 qitqFnq pt qkq w^x q qq ?nq qq 



^c;V I 

wc Rpf fRj ’safT t 1 1 % gR ?fe[ qfcfn ^ 

519 ’ ai^infei ^’?fnT fwr % f%>j[ ^if ^ »fT^ |, ^ w^j 

% qra tS TrRfT'ftm % ^ ^ft t%?n#cr gpr t, =3W wtr qt^ ?fk 

I^rTt t ^ 

?fn: feft M t^q? 

T|cfT 1 1 ■ y 

• • • 


ROT qr ^-tl ^qR q^ffq q;H§T # ?n^ ^ sfl^ qq€ t ? 

I>qq mi qR ipST; ?iR f?; ^ ^ fq^ q^ 

I \ qt TO q?| qr? qrq qt, ^ qrdw qiq q# ?n^ i ^ qrt 
^-qtq feq TO TO qtfT ft?, qq ^ SIT, qfro q?n: qf 
qro qfe ’^iqy qftsrt— “fm q^qq^tq •5:| | ?” q^ ^|?Rtqi5^ 
q|q qt^ qjft qt I q^ ^ qfqi fenq % fqtr ^ q, "qqq q 5^ sfl- j 
qf I 1” 

“I, TO qqf q^^ t ?" 

"qq qqi^ qqf q^ ?” 

qqi qR qq I l" 

"iFiaR 5 flq ^ f%qqV ^ qiq qqi qr^ I I qq qiq qiqq % TO 
|qqr ?” 

"qfe: qjif ^|qr ?" 

"qt ? qk froq qqi {%qT | ?” 

q^t q 5% TOiq q|f fen I -fi q^qi qrar ^ qsr 1 q1pq | 
TOnnsf qrqq ^ qqqqqt^qRq-qRd q^qg ‘feftqqrf 

TO siRqq qq^ ^ qk ^ qqqf % qq # Riiq Bfiqr qk qqt ^ q^ i 
TOqT^lki, fqqfq qrq, ^^-fwg to q qq-^-qq 
TOifer ^ qq I q^ qqr qiq fe q^ qik q qq qi: qq 1 1 to% qi? ? 
q^, TO 5Efk ^ qkqjrq qq tort qror qiqr, qf ^ q^ qt q^ 
qro i qq^ fer qroi^ jn^ qs: ^ q§ tost ^ qqifqT 
q?i, ^ qqr q^ q%qir ? (q^ ?e?j^ ^ qf% ^3^ ^roiq ?iqqT qrrotqq 



w t ^ gt i frff, m srjfqr ^ ^r% ^ gfr 

^ ^RkTi I JTT €r ?TFr ci^ ^nn, gr^rnr ijff^r ^r 1 

^ ^ 5 n ^ 4 — f^^ ?rRr ?nqT wt ? ^ 5 ?t, htjr 

nn^,m i £r|cr fr gt q, g^ =^ qrfr qr 1 

^ fcfr g ft foft'T % gg% qg it qrr# ?qR ggr Rtr m i 
^rT% HRT qft f%qr, ?fk ?Rr qt ^ | J gcRt ^TZIKT TR 

H Eft 5rk Jtfro 3TqgT ?nrqR J5?t ^ ?rt et^ ^ giR 

TC gfr ‘Tfqr cfi 5 TnR g?r 'q:^ qRqffqRi 

qft gR 1 irnir ^ otr r qt ^q- oqrfq r ■snqR gq^r 
^ % (TEp vrR sriq: ?r^ r qqr zfT 1 gg% % fr wwiu' gqrq =r 
'?: 5 r 1 1 5 rk r^ ft w ^ \ gm rt q ft — fefiq ?Tk 

g^ trrzft — gsr '4 1 ^"t fr g^ ^ert r f , qfr ggR qr 1 

q f%cT% ws^ t 4 R f%q f ! Fjg % nR j 

WT 4 1 44 , qR ?fk qrqrfeqr qq? 4 T q ?rig qqqq z^\ fee m qq 
fqRqr crt f 1 ?rk 4? tr^r st'^ 1 1 ?qr q^ % gq ggg qifR 1 
.^T-gR % ?r^ gw qfifgqf % w gqR qfeqq f 1 zi?q-qgt giqqr 
^ftg R qqgpK gk qTqgr ^q % nK g Rwr r fefqqg ft wr i 
ett^-wV qtqRt g qtfeq? gfg 44 ?? Rq g ^ gfe qff T^gt 1 

R gq% ^ qk gR ^ feff g gqg ^ qrrf gt eft gr r sTgrig nx 
qff g?feT 1 gt pf R q, g gk gq^ giR^it ft r q| q 1 
^tgife q gq gqf ^ gq% qrq eft? ft q gk q^ g?f =4 Ttr Qt?T gg*.h 
R ft gt 4| \ gqg gRjq r qR gt q^ fe Ff ggR-rqftqr gR — 
tt^-g'tgg q?^ wt f 1 ^fgg ^ R rt qR q:ggr ^ 1 ^?g % 
g^ gk gg fg'fi wst etwr g ft qq r qgg fi, ^gqr ^t qft, q 
■gR R qqt r qgg, ^g grgqq g gtr gqr Rg ^ t * 

^ % gg% qtg, q^^c srt Tr qq qqqq;g % g^grr qkr- 
qrfr g ftgt # gqi-s^g Rg » qRRTf q'Rf q^g fRigg r g 4 ?t qq- 
grg gig 1 ■=fRt qft gq^qr gk gkR ^ ftqg ^ qfgR q fig R Rg 4c, 
qcRig R % g?fe gq R q?rar Rg ‘ft q'gr Rg ' jg R -f 
gq gpri qg qR qfr gq? qr 1 kviR ^ q^ gR R R? Rfeqg g-'^ 
qft qr \ gq-gq ggR 4 t qfqgx 1 rtt qg R 
g^ R R qfqgi, gq fegiq Rgi fi 'g?T ftgr rt qig n '^- 1 . ■ 

"qtqtgt ^gr tft f ‘" 



^£;y j 

SR ft 1 1 % str: ?cfe ^?<^K ^ 

3 ig smjrftRT ?faH ^ ejl? ^ =^ ^mfV |, m ^ swi 

% qra- #3 jrrar-fwr % ^ ^tn^tr gpr |, q^ #c qtfi #c 

I?rV ?fK ^ 1 1 ^ fH^spTdV I ^ ^ 

^ ^ 'RRrr Cfcfl' 1 1 ?rk ^ ^ ^ ?ft ^ 

TpT 1 1 > 

• • • 


^ 51 ? 

qcFr TC nx ri # sflT ^ sft^ w^r# q m- 

iV-iR {|?rR ^ qR ^TT!? f%g% |q; , ^ qR ^ 

t 1 ^ W 3 ?! cR§ TO qV, i %5 TOte TO ^ TO)r l ^ TO % 

fer TO ! 3 i 3 r ^ffer ^ror gq, g^ ^"l- ^ ^ eir, ^fro 3 to fw i 
^ toV q^ «{t— 'TqR 5 T 5 TO ’etN’ •^11 ?" qsqirc 

g|g ^ ^T{t ift 1 qft ^ f^ro % f^q ^ q, "tor r to 
gfr 1 1’' 

"f, TO qqf si|f t ?" 

"TO TOT^ qsff fff ?" 

TOT qR TO I l" 

"51^3^ 5ft?T ^ f^roV gig TOT TOR 1 1 gg TO giro ?r to3T 

TOI ?” 

"TOER TOf SF|gT ?" 

"gt ? gk frorg tot fw | ?" 

^ g 5% TOR g^' fggi i to g^ rtr |t ggr i g't=t ^ _ 

gqiRqt gfgg qfV grof ^gt gRg-qRg ggsR grs^ g^, 'fefR gif/^ 
gg TOqg ggg^ ^ ?fR ^ gg^ % to # Rgg ^igi gk ggt ^ ggt i 
qggi^^, frotg g^g, ^.Pro^ gElr% gR g to-^-to 
TOifeg itTOig^TOrRigf%g^g?tg%qg'Rggq:|r|i gg% TO ? 

TO gk ^ qfojjTg to giro tort qfgr, g^ g§ ^ g|f f? 
gro i TOT irqj fl[rf TOiggi frot gk qg ^ ^ 1^ tTqRqi 

TOI, gt TOT g^ g| g%gt ? fg^g^# ?rffg gg%gTTOTOgr ^TOtro 


w I ^ 33 I m ?!(fH> qfr ^ 3ff 

3wr i ifT ST ?ns ^RT, ^rr irff ?rt 3 ^nit i 

^ 3 qefs 5rT t:| — f^q ?trt m^T ml ^sr, ^ jtt 

^r sff 2fr I s|s ?T?qqd^- ^ 33 q, ^^ ^qvft infr qr i 

ff? f^f q ^ fe?ftq 3 33% 33 3 q3%r ?!33 33T f33T 3T I 
3^ 33% 33T 3ff f%3T, ?rk 31 f%3 3T TfT ^ I 333^ TI3 

3 ?S3T 3% 3h: 3f%^ f%f%c3q>, 3133T ^TTR^T %!■ # qR 33T 3 ^ SThT 333 
Td 3Cf 3f3T ST 5333 33 3Z% % 3^ 3^ 3ff 313 I 3^ TO cR^ 
TT353 3^ 3^ 3% I 3T3J 3^ STR 3^ ^ ^3% 53Tf3 33 SpqSr 3T3IS 33%r 
% q3> 3r3 33 313: ?r33 3R 33T 3T I 33% 3T3 3 fr 33313 33T3 33 

1 1 35 3h: 3n;s ^ 33T ? qris ^ T53 i sitt 3 r 3 fr — f^rq ^'n 
33% 312 ^ — 33 r 3 1 33 3 r ^ 3 ?f 33 r qjT 3, 35% 3333 3(3 qr 1 

3T5j3If 3 f%33 3^ 33% 33TT i%3 | ! qr^f 35 3?^ 3TO % tpT 3%33 
3TRT 3 I 33, 3T3 3k STqrTqq* 33f3T 3 3f3 3333 1 fel ^ 33 

f%S3T 337 I 1 3k 35 qqr lfi%?rC I I ^ 355(7 % 33 333 ^773 3Tf5K 1 
?33-337: % qRsp 3 W qftfW % 3T3 3333 3^33 f I t:I 53-33V 3T33I 
^%3 qr: 33533 ?: 3k 3733 ^ 533 #3 % 3TT 3 IR3f 33 f¥333 ^ 3131 I 
eft3V-3t€V qkRl 3 3\fe3T 353 3373 3R3 3 ^ 3|f T^cfV I 

q?: 33 % ^ 3k 333 : % f%ff 3 333 3 33 | 31 : ST 37 37 ?: totr q?: 

3^ 3^33 1 3ft 5?jf 37?: ?:| 3, 3 vTf % qk 33% 315353% ^ 37?: tI 3 1 
5r3lf% 3 33 355 % 33% 3T3 ^ 3 3k 3^ 3?| 3Tr3?: 5I3T 3337 

37?: 5% ^733 3t ?| I 333 3TR3 3^ 313 3t 35 f% 33r3-^ft3f 3c3— 

7^-3Pn3 tTf333 3757 3T3r t ! ?3 3?: 373t 33?: ?eicfr 1 1 3553 % 

35 ?fk 33 r3% 533% ??r3T 3 ^ 33 37? 333 ff, 5337 5% ^ 

cik 373 337 37?: ^3, 53 375733 3 31: 337 337 ?53 5 I 
V V, 33 % 3^ 373, 357f?: 37?7 3375 r373 33 333373 % 333K 37X7- 
4r57 % ?T37 ^ 337-353 3753 1 375737^ 3'737 333 133133 ^ 3 37 37?: k7- 
373 5773 I ^ %7 33537 3k 3733?: % f335T % qf3TO 3 ftS 3?! 353 3k 
773573 37?: % 33% 33 %r 37I3fr 55^ 37?^ %7 3^57 3>53 1 53 3?: 37 373 
33 37777 377 373 7757 337 37 I {%5 tkftq % 357 373 33 33? I3fk73 333 
357 37 I 33-33 35733 ^737 37 qf 337 1 3737 53 33 3?: 37 773733 ^357 
353 q?: 37 qf337, 33 fefk 5353 57 3S 37^ ftST — ^"337 313 5 ?:3 1 
”373737 137 ?:^ 5 »” 



^ font ^ ni«r fltt # ?ftw n|f, ty, % 

% tn % |t ^ ^ ^ 

^ nft^raf t m f^""" 

“tt nflf, ^ ^ |f I ‘ ^ ^ ^ ^ I ‘’' 

‘‘?r5en, 5fr 1 1 tK t m f r 
^g- ‘ttft t^ t’ # ?nf 1 3f«?: # thorax ^ ?qrR 1 3% ^ 

tt # <Tfi'^ ttlr srft' ^nncrr en i ^nt t?: t^awr, fon t^rt ^ 

mrm fr ttgr, vft '5% %t fsf frarn fe 
•tt f^s? ^rcgr ^ titr ?ik ^ 35^^ iRfer fen ^nnr — 1% inir ggq 
mx tjpr 3 nr % f fenitt ^ % n ngniT ^ ?nR pn g% n|f fenn, 
eft fr 3[Rn, n|f ^ft ^n nwr i ?fen:ror t nn^ etoRt #, 3 ft ^jff 
t % qr q^st Jt|i 

3rTt tt 1 

^ §t c^qr fe tttttt qrr tlen TOqnc^ftsnt tnRqfqfe? 
feft qqnT fen ^x feftq ot n tter |nT qf^t 1 ?rqRqj 
^ mrr ?qfT qqri fe: tit-ttt qm sn q;?: ^eqfsn qfs % 'pr, 
fnr ?’ wr qi^ % grant t qq? Rfe qr nra qx ^ x:# 3ft feq-nfe ’ 
fq tsT m, nxrt qtf 3 rr q|f fiim 1 ?f\^ ?ftfT qm 3 n ^ nxti ^ffw % 
gm 5 Rq # qg^ qix:t fr ggt sons^qr % xftgx; % trq; qg fesm nnf 
wi fer I feftq t ttfT %qfertt % gR qg t fen, 'fqrtntn' | ?" 

“q? qjx: tfe?,” ^ wt ?Tk qit ?qx: n tfe j 

fetq t qR# t gq 'gxflr-^ nt# qft irq^ nrx: t^, gxt |Y 

5qion I 

qn qqqfx: % nnn nr, ggqt nrf t feqr «n i ^ntt ttnrxt ^ 
mwK feft qx: q^ trir ffrqnr ?fk gf n qq?? fen w nr 1 nR # |5 
qfetf n fiiqnw ?fk gR§ nfe tt — pn qtf nff w i ^ 
tt q| tt gg% nra; ^ fern qt n 1 1 ^ qtt ^ qR^^ ' 
x:qiqi ift ?tx: gq tttf 5Rt t qrx: femr atR nng ^ qnnfx: atst 1 ?tx 
gqx: feft # nfenq nqgqr n ^anr-faqr ?tx: ^ntt ntt fer-nRi 
ggq n^t ^tt, ni gjf qftftcr ^mx % nfgq ^ no; fit's st 
t qR qt mtt l ^ fer tqix: xt I 

qq q? gg qsx:t fq fifeq gqig f fe % giYx: t^r xir 1 gist 
ant, ^ qft qr|x:, gg% ?txfe gqg, qf , grf^, gfsq qg gx: g gn^ 


j ^=:\j 

?ira[T % ^rni ^ ^ 1 1 ^rittct sttsfi ^ a’q? ^ jrt, rtra ^nk 

k?n, i:t^ ^ !T^-w cRj ^ fenf ^ I ^ vkc %Tr 

^ ^ ^\TRt w w — k^iRr^rfpi qR^d r i 

feRt ^ ^ ft- tTR- q 1^ 53^ T^, ^ ^RT ^Tff I tl^ tp; 
3it*Rr ??R 3iR ? ^STR ^ ^3i^ST — '"?rk sft ^TRvjfr 3»t, ^ 3^ JT^ 
^T#fr wm i” ^ t 

v.2% HT ?ng Rrr cR I 

^ ?i6r ^ =3cRT ^kr I cfnr k^rr % h?t ^ i 

gl, vR^ 3R ^T3 2^5^^ 3R3 ^5T R 3 I ^ ^ hR 

"S't ^ ^ ^ Jtff I ^ 5^1 ^ firr 1 " 

{^ ^ 3k t ? IT^ WR H>|% 3iT ^ 331 irf^pR t ? iJcRT 
srT?-3T?R- k 5n33> ^ ?1T(F3 ^ 3^ RcT I ? ^ 3^53 cfTiPn 2^ ^ t I 

zftft ?rrR3r ^ % ?r%, kfr kf ^tt m ^ ?iff fkfr i 'r ^ 

fkr 3 fkr ?fk ^ 3R'f Ir ^ knr 3im 533 ^ fkii 3T, ^ fks 3 k 
?Rt 3 ^ fkrar 1 1 ^ ^31^ % 33 5fk 3pk 3 ^333 3fk ^ %r 
, gST 3T I ?rR 3333 , 3 ? 33 ^ fk3R 311 50 ? fk ^ 3^ kt 

>-. 'krr 3R fqRt ?3RT33?I 3 f33W 3R Tfl 3T I q3i 33 ^ 313^33? 31313 3 
3% 33TT % 3T^F335 33T3?J 3T 31 3233 3T 1 

"3T3 ^ 33T^, {krar 33 ^ 3 Qt? 331 W =3^5 1” 

fkk ffR ^3r 3Sr 1 ^ ^=3 33W 3M 3333 ^ 313? 31 I 

3^ r33r 333 33 3313 3ff 3T I Rl'F trip ^ ^TcTC 3T — ^ ?3 3T33 
3 3f33, 3R?rfkr 3k 5333 33 33^ H 3^:33 3T I 3^ 3^ k 3 31 
3331 ^?33 f33^Ivr hR 33r 3^ 3T I 3t 53% qipRlko 3^53X53 %t 
?m: 3^ 313 33 ^ ^ ^ 

3f 1 3 33T 3T]|cft- |' 3f 337 3^ 3^ «TI33I ? 33! 33 3T33-f*^ 31 3^ 3^ 

kr, ‘‘3f%3 33 3I33fr 3lt 3^ ^ I”"'' 

:'^ "sk, ?fT 313 3131): 31^ I?" 313 33^3^33 333 31 3tf{33T 

33T I ^3f 3Rff 3 3T3 35:31 3^ 33 33 33% 5R 3 3333 QT3 3R 3t3r 
%t 3Tf3 {33T % 33R 3 3T ^ » 

5ft%35: 333f 3T3 3R f%3 ^ 3 t 33313 ^ ^ ^ k(T 3k kt 
%313%t%33t3%^3 3E{T, "331 f3T, kf ?” 

“ 2 ^ 3^ 1 3k {%!)■ 3k I >" 

"3^ 33 CT3; 31 I 3T ?" 



mi srr ^ I, I’f 57?^ ^ ^ % l%tT i" 

"qf ^T ? mrar | ^ gVmQ' .# m^f ^ ^ i” 

^ ^ 5RR ?rtf fw 1 ^y ?mft 

^ mr, "f^ f MImr ^ i fee ^ ?r?R ^ q;^ ^ 
eft t ^ % 'dqi ^ r”’3rR ?t, sft ft w eft ^ 

=3qTit fift » i” 

mimq qsqn:tm^m^sTq>^g|er^crq;fT'Tt^ife:«ft^ 
sfft ^ ft T^m 1 1 qm qm fern fer w qt 

^ 1 ^ t, ^ ?!1 ?r%qt ? g^ ft qftg ^qr ? ?h% ft g qqjt wtr 
%mgft^gTimtgftfm qnft snrRT qff fern i mr% qm stq? f 
^ Tfqt 1 mg q we stqr ft mjn:""” 

gst gft 5tT Tft ft j ffere % fmf qR ftft, “gg, ft gfeft ?” 
“qqf gft ^ ? 'gg gq m«t ftg ft, gftgg sf , erg...." 

mg gft qj? 1 g^gr sEgr ig ggr i 

"m, qw ?n””"gtgT ^ gsr qr^ gft qit qrg. mg m ftime g 
?5iTO ferr I ggg gter ^ mqn: ggqrt gjift q?: fgr T?g ferr \ 

gg # grff gg grg g i mgg q;f fer % mrg gft qm, w ft 
gft im, wfg't ^ fk fgggf fgml ^ ^ f i ftg-gtg g gm ft qf 
gft ft I mft qr fig feeit irr gerff qg f gee % ffer ^ ( ftm g|i 
^ gg^'t ^?qgrg Tm f i mg gf qt p 1 1 qftg Iwr ? gig grar fw 
ftfeftfg^ft ftgqg ffm qsg mfff gift g f gffgf gm q>^ gqft 
gig gft ft ggigr gri mg ft gft eRf ggr% gift ft fgfgg't f gggng 
gf 1 gg m f gft ft w % gift g gim gft gift i |gg gg qR 
fgw ^ f gj^g w i 

g§ jRim Bsift ft ggqg mgm m«rg m i gf ggigqr ft? mgr 
qgr iggr mmg t ? 

feitq gtgqqg ft fsi ^ gq? gft srcig^ g ijr?r gfi i f q> grg ftgr/^^ 
ggr mg i fee gg g mgr, mgg gf fts i gg flqg ^ gqft ferfir 
gggng ft f^gr q:^ i fe^ g^ g^ mft t fg g gr mg % gf^ f gg 
q?g q^ gmtqqi % qnK % mg % mg-mt ■ftgr gme q?g ^ ftft ^ ff 
5 sig ggg ^ gg i gft mjj t^qr fk mf qir qit sfigr gg% gg % ftg g 
q?t I mgigqr gfe jjgeft erggift ftgret % ?g gg^ giggnsr ft g 'fe g% 
ft ? mift gig ft sReggi qref ^ mner qrekff^^ i 




mm, m^ ^ 51m q?r Hi #{2T ?Rrpr q? # nn 
1 1 ?Rqr f I fe?: w <if^ # ut^ 1 1 q;|r qiii 

^ ?frC ^ ^ wfPT I ?itW-?ff^ ^ ^ ^ =^T 3tfp^ I 

^mr qn ?TWeri^ tr qji ^rfii qf# 1 ^iFfr ^ Hrtt |r ^tr w 
femrr fw t ^rq^ mi ?Tk % -jrr Ir mm ^fkir 

qfi ?q>T fiq^Rn % srRrqHr % ^ ^vnFi qr^q :r 

^ ! I mmx ^ f?]T qjT w fer f^qr 1 um ^ jr 

qr ?TR argcT % ^ jrtt | i ^ -qr# ?Kifw ^ # ^fr nfR ^ ^- 
pi % pf Hr ^qjT ?m j 

% ETc-^R ^ q'ffetT ^ ni^fT ^ 'R mf^r wsh qr 
into g'M, “^qnrr | ?nq m ftR pi qRmqq? 1 1" 

"sfr, iTqr xmm nfr^ qi nrqqnr nq? qf^q ^i 1” 

"% 5 r qpR n ?” 

"tni qrgi ^jcq m qr nff mm”, q^n ^nra- mn me im 
nwqif I 

mm p qt 1 fqric Ict qn sfw qn: sng, "nmm nn-i# m qfr ? 
)>. trqr fer ^ frmfw qr^qr mtm w nsgr nk to qff ftol, pfnq 
qm pr t| 1 1 " 

"<^qT t, ^ ^ sqq^r q^nr f 1 qiq rqR |Mr i pq ?” 

"q^ fqfeqr TPfi, qq 

^ to, fqR qqr qjq to qR ^ ^ to mx 

toV gpto \” 

"qiqi qq qnr q qjfp 1 ^ w tor q^ qff 1” 

'to qrq ftsr tqr, fqn: qqq q qRqr qr^r grt q, qgqr 1 qqq ^jq 

qpq •qr Hi qnl to tor t >’* 

qqi % to H? qrq neqrqqr q feto ^ to ^ w \ ti 
?qq: qrff qrqq ^ mn 1 nqq qq qq n nfqqi to # to-n q 
q§ qq^ t to i qqiqq: q?to to qrq q to qfH'^iq q 
rjmmit qftqq tor qr, to ^iqrf irqrqrqrrrR prtor j 

tor qp ^ q^ FTR ^ q qfr grqq 1 1 nit fer ^rH t, 

tor ^ qto" qrx nqqt to * f^tor qfrsr qqR m qfqr t 

pq fqto nrt gq to qrr qfrgr ^ nr. h. 

tr^ 5 Fqq to ‘ 



^S.0 j 

felt «rT I frarfe shs?: % ^ otji 

fen^rr ^ gicr q>|t sft i feftq ft ^3?j% ^ ^ ?ik ^ 

% qff ^ 2ft' I ^Q'# ^fJif srll^ sftfr 3rRq:^^qx!f smm 

qq ?TmT?r zn, ^ qf ^fr ?pt-^-tpt ?rRq^ |m i qrc 

tftiT % ^ # ?ftq: n? ^?^5r qfs ft- ‘'?rqr q^ir f ? ?r 7? ew 

w I ?nq qrt cRf ^ f i qffrr ’ScRT ^ qni 

25r w 1 fqj^ ■*ft ^^frr 1 1 qn ^rffttpr 

wrr i" 

“^>raT 1, 

w ^mm fe^THTT qq ^qr 2fT I 

"§2T qn: qf tjsrft/' ft ^ f ftt f?r fftr ff^n qn: q^, 

‘ ‘^>r iT^OT fer qtrr ^ #? ftft, ^ fer ?nq ?iqft ?nq ft ^ ftSft t 

^ ^ % q|f =q#tn \ =3% ^raftt qr^ t, wt 3% ftqi 

fr qlqT i” 

qip-qjfft ^2^5#! m ft 5f2qiT qn: feftq # qft'c gsiqi i fertq 

ftqR ^ 2n \ ^ ?fk q^ gfi feni qiq qf ft, ^ ^ 
qf ftqK w qqr I q^qR % qft% % f^g'# qrr qif Tfr qr, 3g% 
qtq^ % #< ft srqsT; ^<#^#2^21^1^ ?Tfftr ft strt 2 it i qirqq 
qqftt qq ftV si^rq ftqi ^ 1 

soft |t q^ ftk ^fg% fiq ft 2 iTrT qn: ggrft fttft-fttft 'pi, "qqr q?^ 
I ^riq ? qqr ftiqr 1” ?nTiq?qqi | srsrff sfqsq; qft srcftqr qi3 
jft qfft |V ^fnf q? q^ f , Iff qra jRgqqft % ^ ^ ft fcftq 

ift qgr jft' I fqrc ^ qg q^ ft fttvji, “q|cr f 1 ?iraq qqq^^ 
qft qfRT qtqr 1 ” 

“ 5 IFIT ^ q%, fti ^Tfqqq qqr ^rrar-^ngr f ?" ftq qq qt, 

ft{%q 2n qqwil 1 qjq qq; ■qrft ■mq ftt qq w i feftq % ^ ft fsif 
qqi, 5nqftt fT, qgf ^nqi-^nqi ?’ ' ^'' 

q>lft % qlfqi gisT 1 {fti^ ^qft ?iMf ft 'ftt =qfq>q 
■qiq qt, ftft qf ?rqft qqq qq ^ fft^qra" q^qrrqrq^^i^ gftt^qq 
qif2: % q;qr ft ^ksx ;qigq qRTO qft q^nrft qqq^ gqrqt ^ — 
‘'?Tft foftq qrgf qft [" 

^x 1 ” qi^ •jipj^f ^ fqii: qq gsT qi?: qjq^ ft qif^: ^ ^ 

^ 3 qft> fiq ft 2nTT f^ sift^ ^ cnqn: qifV ft Fqsi ^rni i 



j ^c? 

^ ^ SIT ?n’, in%^ ^ -^fir, "fer 

^ =^ ?” 

t mii »" 

^ # ?nJ|7rT I 5 IT ^ I 5TW % ^ ti^ fw qn {^STTq- ;T|i 

l%qT 1” 

?rr^^ 2fr 1 1 ^ ^ 1 1 " 

"?rnT w ^ ?" rn^HT % srf^RK fw 1 
"s[^ ^ ?nfT ^F?HT ^ ^ I q^7 f^tfr % §Fr ^ ^ % ^f 
=^%T l ^ ^ 7Tr(t — *n?<£^>.it ;j?r ^ sjit^ I 1 

^ sifitt: cTiHtt fjRrrsFn' ^ 1 f^reRir jir fr^^^rr, ^ cfh sifftt \ 

^ ^ qfr 1 1” 

^ ^ fert? % ^ ^ ’crk ^ ^ HFTR fen 1 

sffeR tfra ^ zft#, I i“"^ ^ i" 

fen'T qm% ti:p fs?r qr ts hh: ^ftt, “w qr wfe nU 
• <^ ' 

^FTRT HT^^TFT T^T | I %HT-fSFn, SITR? TO qr^^n"”'’ 

“?TqFft ^fqsfr efrat I fei-TO TOrfr ?fk q'RRV 1 iisr 
nff STWr TO l TO TOFff crq>-^ TO f^TTH > l” 

"TO TO r feftq prr i 

1 575 m qk qi^-qq I, TO q qiiq-q^ I ? qnt qqr vfr m 

gqr i" 

feiVq % ^ qr qror ^ to i tot, "gqr t qk m q^qr % qin 

qifr TO I TO q^f qq| qfr 1 1" 

"gj^ feiTO TO qq gq ferq TO q ?’' 

"q|q ^T TO I ^ 5?? TO? qff j" 

" 5 ^^ qf qt I ?" 

"qeiT qff i" 

^ "qffqro?" _ , , 

"siv q^, TO qiq fqroq qnfq'^ i to?! qra toit ^q* q^i * 

TO qq% q^iq q to to qro, to q^ i ’gro ^i, q'T q*i tot n,{i 
ferr \ fTOiTO ^ qro to qm, to q fer-? qiq q ' 

"qf ^ qrq i” 

“qqi fer q^T TO^ fqTO qTO I ^ ' 

V 


qr^ ^ t ?” 

“m^[si # ^ ^ »” 

''t^qTH # ? ^ ^ 'n^ ^ * 

^ qr?: ?ffeT tiRr 5IT tH i^sran- 

qq; ^ ^ qx ciW ^ SR 5rir i W ^ "’fif qjj , 

qm qqrq S ^TFlfe’ t ?” 

“srprfe fqt ! f%5 ^ qR ^ t »” 

“qf ??ft STcT ! st qq SIS q^ 'JiHd ? 

"snqq q;r iftqq q|f feir I qsRr % ^ftq ^ sf' qrf ^ 

q I fr -sTt sit ^nqsT f i qrq q^t JT|f ^ i” 

qq^ q qq q ?fRT, ^ qiS SR ^ J ' 

“q^ qqi qqR 1 1 q% qrsqrRT qsr r t qrsRR q wt RR 
qr q qqqs q^ ferr r i” 

“qqr I ?” 

"RRq q^R qgrsiq l" 

"qR qil q| it 1” q^smifs^ ^cq>R q>T, fq^ qsT q^s 
q?t Rfqqr ^ Rifq i feftq ^ q?;T, "sit sf , Rq qfecc sf , ^ 
q^t i” qj^t-q^iq qqq> qr?: qq% qtqf qjqf qr frq ^ ^rqrcRqt 
, fen 1 . 

feft ^ fiqq q qqt qq? % rsr ^pR it R 1 w Rq^i^ 
qRtR qrr qqq RRq q^ qiqqr Ri^-qifq; qq qt nff qt^ nt i SI 
it 'qqqiRq iiqn: fqqfqr-% %z ss i qst ^ ^'t R RSR ss^ 
fqTfiq !3it it q| R ! fe 5 qR qR, ^ sit qr ^it st, i fs^ ^ 

it SR I SI qJts t ? ^ ^ R 5ft qrq 

gqq it ^ rqsPqq it ss i f?5 q it q^sr q^y^sRS nts qiR ^ 
5 R Rsqsqi qtsfs st i^qqq # ssrr q qRS q^ qs5R qtr qfeq If 
RS^, wfsm it s§ qqt % =qq qsT » % Rs q ^ ^ 

RR, ‘'q>^ R ^ I ?” 

“qqr Rqr 1 1 ^ qjq % i,fe?R qif i sfe itq nr RS R 
|s % qis si ssfi PtR ftR 1 qftq-qt ? qqr t ?” 

‘‘^ i” s^ feq: fiR qR ^ i 
feftq nR sit i6^<l i 



^ ^ ?5n^ qnc ^ 1 “qjk, ?!trt ? fefrtr 

?" 

“?r?fr 5rr 1 1 ?T^ vTir I, :nqt ?” 

JpT TRT ^TIh^: ^ Cf^ |1ST ^ I f^;;pT ^ 3 ? TT 

■ ^ ^i, q?nT ^ g%m, ^'r ?" 

/ ‘‘-TiTf , s^fciT, H ?nfr ?n|/' ^"Y w ?fK fq^r? ^ 

Cr ^qr fR ^r vfte q^r sfraV, q'r i" 

“ftrc ^ wf ?" 

vfrftnr I ?r;f)- fq^ qfr qts jr 1 1 kK gm qT: nHir 

qj^ i" 

qsl^T WT qj^ w t, ?T ^ TK. ^T q^nr— ^ tfiqr qrc ^ 
Tc 5Tt ?nqtqjT^ qi3 ^ fq^pT ?fe a ‘qr aiT- 
5 fK cfr^, “?rs^ q i” 

^rtafiT ^ ^ qfY aria mfft q^, "qa, 

^ qrq aq q:qj qia aV aff qia aq^ i" 

^ "?r5^ qf" ttqr i ?a% q^a to irq? qrrq qr^ q i snj a?qj w 5T«rr 

a ^ qtefq? a ar i” 

"qq qq qqr qr?^ ?" 

“sttot 1 1""^ qq TO, ami” 
mar far qarr a ataqqr a mf i afqrq q^ qqa q? faaia afq^ar 
a qvc t. ^q-mq ak aaa ^ ^ a mm? q^'r r|r i 

fqaa q'la, “qaat to ma q ma qr^ i” ma't a krr Cr fw ak qg 
qrq ^q qV ^faaf a qqr-rnp qar aaaa aa i fc? k aiq aaa |i at, 
“^^ m I, faa am » qr ^ aatar q^m, aa fmm ^mzr i” 

“ai {roqa am t ?” 

, ''qrq a qar^ i ^ q^ 5-^ r^q: qaa ak qaar Car, to 1” 

"aff, mr ak qtC qaa-qra qikr qa aror aCf i am qaa to ^ 1 

aqma ^ aCr • ^ ^ PfiTia to ^ 1” 

"qa, afa faaa ak 1” qra ^ra 'm ^faar fYar amir aaaa t. 

fax a am, "aa% qrq ^ m afar, •*' 

"qm^ am qacm $m ?” 

"TO mijtta ^ ak qraa a m i" 

"ar at I mr fqm fa|r fa^ ?” 



'PraV ? t ^«raT ^tott, ^ i” 

^ srk ^ 5rt ^ q#r % ‘trt ^zpr ^rc ?rT t# t {Ir^ ^ 
5 EfR % ^ I ^ q|cr ^ fq?^ fqq % ?{crvr ^fq^frc q 
qq q l ^spt OTcT, ft'qlfqcT «rT?qf # ?fk ?nqt =fTqTq 

ii#qT q^ ^ \ qq% qq’ t ^nqr, w q^ q ^ fw I {^q% qiq 

qqqqr fq^qrqr qroq 1 1 f ^ ^qr qtq sir ^ qrq qi^ 

qOT ^ % q^qiftq trqi qR q% ^qil f^— fqqsrT""i ?rRl: qqiqqi 3 ^ 
qnc ^ — qi'ft qqr fe ^ qq?qqT^%^q ^sqsrq 

qRqr ^ qn: feri | ? qr qnqq qt qq I sflnc ?qR q ^ sqjqi ^ 

w qiq ^ ^ I > qqf qfqr t ? 

f^fq % qiq fqsR % qjf ?Ifq qR q!?R cR WE q#, 
q|qi qfi, ^ q;^ qqr |, q§ ^ 1 1 

qtq SIT t| q~-" 5 r?n:T qfw fel ^ qf f^q t qs!! q^ | I qt 

qiqq q% qqiR qr?; 5 ?^ ^ ^ qiq ^qr^ gr^R qiq qfqR m qqiqr 
qi 1 f%5 q qrst fqctiq qqqi qk | 1 q% ^ 

I 

“qfq fqq Ct qq I qtq q ^ qq |f|Rt mK qff W I 
fqjr: qt ^ fq?qR |, p qq'T ciqi q|)r ^ I ^Tfrct ^qq fe 

qrq qqR l" 

f^qr qqRi itq qi: q^ q ^ qiqq ^ stik ^qq 

^qi" 

fqqqirjqrc q«n q STcRqq qii' q^i^r % qq>q x^\ 1 fqsR q qq% 
|iq q w % f%R qqqi: qRi^ qn: kq \ wfi q |w qi^g^ qqq q qi^ 
qiq qT "q§ qik f , ^ V' 

"fefkqfVqt 1” 

"qqqft qf ! gq q?f <qrqt ^ ?” 

qR qrsft qqq qq q qft qiq wt \ qrq ^ 
qk qi^fqcT qqr qq^c ^ q^ srs^q qrqr q qq% ^ qft qk w 

^SRqqr fen 1 

qqt % ^qqif qtc ^ ^ ^ 

qq ^ ‘dfiriHiiq q^ qiq ^ ^fqq # i fe^ q^ qr qr qq?: q?: q fqq 1 
W q trqi ^gkd?: tst q I q^ qt w qqq qifc q i qq: q^qi 

qRqt q^ I qq% site qR qit |r ^ qq^n qqr qR q^qt- % qqit 





^ ?rrfTR snr ^ c^, ^rj^pr ^ 

^ I ^ fJHT ft zfr ?fk ?fR gjigRf qr, w % qif? ^ 

^nw sTfRT zn i f%5 ?nR-#q> ferfe ^ ^ hw, ?f 

fer ^r? JT? ^r ?rnwf^qr jfniRH — ^ tItt s'?r % 

^r^Tilf ^ HR HfT qrt sR fen HI I 'TfH 

fnftTg- ZTR HR qfl HH H ^ hR HH HTHFH Rnff ^r HTTH HHR 

% TH tR ^RH TRI HT, HTR 5HH ^ HR ^ iR<r^ HRT H 

PfR RtHH ^ ^ HT ? 5^ Hff HTHT, HRT 

RT^ ^ 1 ifr RRT HT HHT ? nff I fe q^HTH HHR ^ ^ 

H HSRHTfer pT I q^ HcH HHH ^ H HHR 

HHT — H HT HHTH Hfr flcTT I HfH HIHH ^ HHqj HRT HR, 57 
fRcRt Ht 5fRTq HfciT f, t HTJfr HT qHRH H Hft fenf I HR fT f^H 

^ HRft ff, TC H§ Tfr HR^ H I PfR 5H, feHHH qn^ HfR |R 

Hpr % ?IRR ^RT sH HTHI hR ^ I, =5^ ?ifrR 

. ' HHRT t ? 

^5 ^TR % fHHR Hk f^RRiT HHr <7^ ^ ^k fHHHT qj?i 
t I HRI % Cr ^ HfpHqr ?ri ^r qf l ^3^ ^ H??fRf h h 
qqi pr H HHH ^ qq I fU sTStIt k? HR^, q?qT?IT R«=^q H;q> 

qfr w 1 q^ tpr ht q^ qr i hh rhsH q^RR q7 — ^ft ?75Tq#T 

qt, q^ ^ HTR qkq % fnq qq ^qr p fqftH §r i q^ hr hh# 
HHR — fqRR qk HTHt — R 1 

RR qrqiR ^ HRq qq? hr sfit ^ q?!’ qrqRr % qq q jr 

SH qqr I ^ I ?" t," ^ ^ ^ ^^rqR fqqr qk ^ 

H hthR q^ stht ^ I q ^kV qR)" #^V, ^rat fqqk q vi 

HR PiR I fqR H 5^R HHR qRq ^ q^ I f^R k? 

^ fqHR q fqHTT ^ hr q^ hsthh hr ^ '7'qr, 'ftR qf ^hhr ^ '■< 

^ ? HH ^ ^ qqf qqk^'R q^ 1 1" 

fqqk ^ ^ qj^ ^ q^H Cf ^ ' 

i” 


fqR fqqq q fr H?t % fqqr qqr i 
srqHR ^ q^q qfqr qR fkik % qRH hr $ ■ 
Hk RH Hiq tR "qiHqiHT Hf qR HT qrt 




?ra' ^ 1 sritT ^iTfT ?ft^ # ^feiT ^ I ^ -T ?rR 

''5ft ^ i, ^aRR?r ^ ^ l” ^ fET TOteTT spT 

?Ti^Tra’ I ^ "11^ eft ?rTT5R fSTT, 5inT # ?icr qi? ?n^ .'it 

^5rT, "gfeT # i ^ ^t^ t» strctt f , ht 

V'” 

"I i" <jtt ^ % ?n?T ^11 1 
"?iH sfiTit I, Hr ^ I ? ?rFr 3^1 t ?” 

^sTH H w sHif ^ sr?H w ¥rsrr srih' nff feprr i Tm 
■elf^C? % Htt t 1 fHHHW ^ l” 

fe^ftH % feST ^ ^TfHHRt ^ f^THiTOT ^ tR 
“iH R 5ft ffT^ t, qp qp qft Herraicr |f qt i gw 
fq?qnr I, ^rr^r qr p q^t 1 1 ^ ?fk q>if sir qq ^ qqnr 5ft 
•q|f 1 1 q? fq|t q?| ^ i” 

feftq t ^ qqt SIT qfi 1 1 " , 

"pqr qR q qr^f simtq i ^ eft qr^ qR”“" jij 

“*Tff, ^ srrsT ^ sirsHT \ q% htsi ^ sfRi fRr i” 
qp-qp qReii IP ^srr qp i fqsR ^ ?ftq q|f ^ i qqw nt 
qtqRT ^q 1 1 qqq-qqqq ^ fqqqqr qft p PR 

p?rr qrqqr qqqq 1 1 

• • • 

=qRt pq It 5q^; qtpft q|r, qrRT fi|t, pR % qp q>i 

PP q|f HI I pqiT5r q fqqrp qpft p qqiRuft p =qsp |t qiqqip' . 

qpr p 1 qp % qqrRT q fsRP q^r p, qqt ^ qfiq % pq 
qRt qjt qR qn: fet^q ith> ^ qpq qq p q|p, 5r|f pq-pq ?ftq 
qi# p fpf q^ feiq q|r p i qrqq sft qsit qt, ^qp hr Ht pp p 
p| gqR q|t p 1 HR p ^ pq? |q HP qr, p Psq pr i%P W 
qr I pq: fqq qR % pp p, qqV qtq ^ftpr qfi i qtfi pq P P: 

PPP qip qqq? P ^ fqp i eq% qtq # pfR PHI «ft 1 5^ 
-|t» q^f #5 HR pfi # « Itp ^ qtq q|f qprr pi q i 




fs? ^ tot ^ iT#j> ?tr t Hvrift htt tr -5 ^ mr i ^rfr nj^ 
5^1 t tWr w ¥Tvr ■snnr qr i ^rnr ^tr JTi?t ^irr ?nR 

^ 1 ^ fer ts t rffr I ??? gi; ^jjnfr nfr ?rnir 

?rr, q?: t ■JTfq? tjtr i ‘♦m-tyf qnct q^rr ^ irt qr f f ^5 
qitt- ^ ? 53^1, ^ijjT, qRjR ?rq^R t trtf ?rrt vrrt ^ qrqr I 
'TGR % trt ^ uTRr q^ ^qj w, ^ qfi 1 
tint qt ^TRitt t ^qT tr^c ot, ^ ^ t ^ qrr 5 rtt 5 t ^qq^ir 
?iT 1 qn: ^ tot fr t qq? sqts qR m qr? trarr, “imqrr 
ftqrRT qj^f |, ^ ?” fefiq ^nni; jrt fe t ’Tqf-qR % tiqr T15- 
tK % qt^tr ^ ^ | ?ik -•Rtqr k^ q>T htj ■•nqr t itr 

qr?: q:| f 1 ^ m‘j%_ :?r jrh ^ 'Prrt’ 1 1 vfr -ct?!: 

q^ % \ trqi-tTqi qn: ^jq% qjf SpRT q>T t =qqR qj qR SR ^ qqt 


tcTstre^nr qn- q^i qt?T, t qtt f^tq h^rcTt qff q^ *qq? i qnr qwr t 


qrt ^ ^ Fqrtr qfq % t qrr #3r t qrt 1 1 
5f^?r t vrqT^ qrf qiq# q fit t qH-qiq^r q?r *4m trqqn q? qqr i 
> qi^-qn^qTt t qim q fq^t q^ wq; qit i jttr q fRn ti ‘tir' 
gif qi^ 5 Tfi: t ?nt q?r C r qqr tr i qqqfr qf =?^gT -tr qft tr — 

^Rife qiti qt fq^qR t qcnt ^tt # tqrcr ^ tiar f^'rq qs 5m i 
qqRT fq» 5% ^nrr f 1 tw iR>fi-qq tk mq^ t qqi- 

^ qiT qf t^qt |q: w t?: ?iqtr qkftqr sr qiT frq t fqqrr-fqqt t 
qR qf?=qq qt ?ik =^^1 qf ( 

qqqq t ?nt fsf fi: ^ qR 5?r ^r ftqt stfri ^qr, qq% qjq? 


?fk 35=1 qgqq sq tR fenq qt qf tnrqt t qifsqrf qfi q ?qRTq 
tiq % i qeit q"?: q^t qqrqr tt qq’c qq:qR q^tr tr t ^Rt f , tfiR 


/'x 


qf tr fqq q^ ti? ^rtr qqt f 1 

"arf ^itr qqr !" q^i qR ^ fefTR-fqiqr qqirt jijci qqt 

i^qk i q^ qi ^ ^ ^ 

sqtR qRiT, “qqt qq qft ^Rt qf t • FlR qi^ iC ■ 

ftttq t w qiq qq ^iqrq q k wr t q^q Frar, “qiq q-?. 


fkn k qqR | ?" 

RtF. t qfl Rt ‘IR, ^ ^ ^ 

?ik qit fqrq ^ q §Rfi 

qR qiq q?fr, tt qtfr k ^ ^it q^ q? qf q'l q|r ‘ 



qra ?fk ^ ^r mH TWtf%?r ^ gsr i 

zf§r dr I ^ wr ^ ^ ^ i if f i ^ 'trar ^ |?i7 1 

|f, % 91? ftvC ^ 5^9 ?TT5Tr % ^ 99 ?t9r 

^!fi ^ 519^ ^ » 91? 9n9T, ^ ^ 9r%fV 9^: i]pi f?? ^ # 

^ ^ % g% cn: ^ 9|^ 9?T ‘^' 9T— 9iq% 9m 

99im9 5raRI?rT5r5fi-t99r91?^9vC 9f9Tl 9|T^- 

% 95^ 119 9 fe99> ^ ?#9f % ?n# 9ft fer ?i5fr 9r I ] 

^W't%9p^^99T9Tl91JRr9ilf|?91 \ OT* ^ 'K 9t 

E?^' % ?i?Rir 9 I 91^ it hWT 99 9T 91 I ?! 9flf 99T ? 91 ^ 99 
?r9Tft 9)1 9m ^1 997 t ^^9 999)' 9iT ?9fr ft 99T I 991997 f^t 
f?9T ^ 99t % 9tij ^ 9lt 99t5f 99 9T1 st? 99 90991 

^ 9?OT pr 91 1 ftiT ^ ^ 99T I 9|f, 90cft 9lf 9St I 9lt cTt 91 9PI9 
I I 0i%9 91919 9^ fO cRl 9m 91^ }%09 ^ f ? 

99R% 99T ^ 99? ^O 95T — ‘ ‘97t9 ?" 91 ^ 009?t 09E9 999T % 

9T9 tT9) lt90: {90 99T I {^>1 99C ^09 99T l” f%g ?9T 9f 

qjJI ) 9919 9 91^ f990T feo 3n| J 9t9 99? ^ fe597 997 I 9191 
^9 ^ fis? ^9^ 97? 9lt 9?9 f%97 — "97l9 ?” • 

f90t9 9it feo 99? % IIITOT? 90! OST I 09# 91 
'l#97 97t9199r|971^5iT9r? 9?# 9? 297 d# U# % 9? W: 

% 97 # 979? 097? Ot I 9?f2 ?9? 9 #07, "97 t” 

"907 r 971 97? {9907 9 0999 {^#9 9? 997 {097 I 
91? #7 997 f97# % 91 % #1 970 9# {#707 1 
{#791- 910 # IIT^ 9^, # 9lt 1 #9t % f?Of 9 9107 977 917? 09 
997 97 1 97197 1, ^997 t 7 l^g 91 997 |9T [ 09 {%ot 97t 971? # f Sf 
9lf ?17 I ?97 #9 ?17 97, 9t {#7 99% 9^ 09 TO it 997 1 fTO #9 
?1I 97, ^ ok 9797 t, f97? 997 97# ?1 09707 | ! 

0999? % 0?0 07 91 099 O^t 97 1 ?0 #0 O o'7 go {909 
79¥# I, #7 079 % {O? 5790 #0 % 99 079? 977 9? 07{l? 1 ?ofOT #0 
% 00797 0^9 ^gOt 0 00977 909 79^ I q? OtgOOTO ^ f?? 

{# ^?79 go 97197 9f 91739? O 1, O^f 09 9??^ O '737999?' Oltl? I 9# 

% 9? 99 it 99'7 9 it 1 ok p? 09 07079T 99 Ot 0990 9007 9# 1 ?^' 
99t?79T # 0?0?I0t 99 % 079 970? # 9t# 10# ^TO" 909 % I 
# 9757# ^ if {97 99 % 979 gi O 9700 it 072 O gO 7979 1 737#7 919 



j ’^5. 

ftK •jft^Tfrrr ^ wr ^ vfr ^f, ^ :jqRT m mr-Tv t. 

^ ^FfTHiT ^ 1 ^ m eft ^?; 1 1 jjtfrfeiT 

^tf =^^'v qV ! 

Prejt fer 5TR qn ^ % ?l?TFTt ^ efRT #3T, if f:i'T 

ff ^ w ’irar m, ^ ^ ^ 5^n: iqq?n % ^ % ^]q% 
w I % tnfT ‘3fZRnx' 3sr qrc HT ^ ^vu, “^ir, 

^ I"” " 

^ ETTeT f^T |t ^TT ^ jf^r, %T nft I 

?r^ ^ |t ?rr^ ^ttctt ^it i” 

“?fk gJT tarr ^ferf ?ff !” 

Enr Iff f ?r fr^ 5Rfr I JT^rr ?R i Prr^^Rr q'tf gHr, "'m 
^iRfr <f ^ =^1^ < 33 ; fer ?nR ^i^i ^ fn:--^T ^ wr 

Cnff ?fk ^ EfR WT ^ ?" 

fert^T ^ 511 '4r, iftfvr ^ ^ ff # qR g^qri q?r 

^^rserr ^rr i ^f^rr 1 irf gfr ?ik ■>!> |••^r i ^jHmrr 
>J^q:qiq ^ 5fril I f^iw'rwgf^ ?lR ^ q[qT, "qr 

qi=qTqq q ?[qr?ftqs ^ irfr ? qif eft ^ eftf^ t^t 1 1 ” 

1 f^gr eft gif qr ^ q^t > 5ft 1 ” 

‘‘{V^rqft f^ t ?” fqq^ir ^ q^-qsrq qtvfr 1 
“jft^ sFraf )” 

"sTt^ ^Tf^qf qftq 

q^qR ? =55^ it ai gi^ qen forr 1 gin rt qr<r tt; 
IRT qr IT5Tr ? feeR 5rreT q””" 

R qft ^ 5iR ft fesq^ iRf I FqqR qrr R-^r iifeicT qg 
qt^ fqft if Mr it jrt qr i f q ^rt mq ^ qR Rvft, " 31 ^ qur 
->t?" 

"qfer qjfer qtuKt t — ?itqr 1 " 

"qnT qr^ I ?” 

"gqi eRq> qq f%?q fjrqrqq ^fq^r ii -rt 1 1 ” 

M'eir ^ IR fi ^ ifRR ft tR Tit I ^ Mr. -'grr. 

qr^t M ?" 

5T^f q^r |, 33 % 5PP snft it Rqq q\ ir i" 

qR qgf ^ RT 3*Ten ^ ?" .. 



ffif 1 5 rr ? ?nfr fir ?” 

‘'?nft ! t %5 mfvr ?fT ^ i ^ ^ 

# gicT 1 1” 

"iftf^ ! iiRt ^ f§^ i” 

^ ^HcTT I ?” 

“wi^, 5 fiw ?T|f ? gpfrrr | ?” 

"?fg«r Jf ^ 'JJirar | i ?rwfr % ^ 

^i 2 fT, am eft 'n ?nft I ^ 5 T ^ eft ^ nR ^ 

ft ?n JR I p fer Tft^, iftf^ ^rRTT i” 

Tttfsr % ^ n WR Jjf gra 11 ^ JRt i ^ ?n^ ^ ^ 

■RERjpr fT Tp % gR "RT JpJTR I ! 51T JTft^ Tf fi ?” 

feftti rr 3 r ^ f 5 R ^ I iRIeTT sft ^1 ^RTCr ^ ^ 5 ft, "TO 

t <" 

“?iT"”" jfif^ % fenJT % ^ ?rsr siR^^r ^ w 1 ^ sft- 

IfT fMerr % ^ Tf ^ mm, mm m . 

R ? ?ftj: fmm rxm\ ^ fegt ^ft fiera ^f «it A 

m ^ ft i” 

fffjfvfr ?rrJT^-Ht TO 1 jftfsr ^r, "fm JTft ! gffiTr eR 
^ W 5 it f R 1 ^efV jft ( 33 »-Jf'tT^ {fJI fCfRT TOT ir|f ?fte STPRI I 

?fk, wt ?gT m 1 R fer ^ It gif ?n ^ fFf gff qra i" 

“gg gft giei ^ g gfg i%T g gt," emw Rg ^ fgg^fr #ft, 
‘‘^ ftR ^ TOt greft 1” 

"gigr ggt g gieft ? gf 3m to irgi ^gg TOTeiT g 

gr ? gg gg giggi | 1 stg? ggg ggg; ^ ggg gW ^r f 1” 

gtfg qft gisffgg? ggf irogt ^ gg? gg^ g|f gjgr grTOgri 
Mg g ggg gggr 1 gtg g M, “gg fg gR g^ ^gt ft, ggisfr 1” / - 
“gffg gggg gg gr ft gg f, gg gr sM f 1 gfeg f fW 

gg? grg gigr t grgfr grg ggd Tgt 1 

“fg gig g?ft to g;r gR ^ gi ?” gtf^ g "pr 1 
“gg gjf tow ft 1 ggR ^ gjgg sfr sfiTOTgif Tgg f gr ?’’ 

“gt gtgre f ?” 

“gf, gjf gTO 1“ 

“gg gggi |, gg ^ftgf g? gfi| | ?” 





fefW ^ TTT % ^ 55^ I ffmr ^ srqrm fej, •. =£,- >• - . 

^r 1 1 ” 

^ 1 1 m ^ ^ ^ -?:^f, -< / 

cr?T t ! ^ t ! ?rT^, -rv - > 

qfT I l ^ t, %T t I 5P^R '^TWR' HTf nr>- 

& Jt 

JTT I 

7^ r -K 

fS 3 JT ijftTif ^ MMJ'I'b ^ 33 ^ ff ^ 1 fen-r % fr/ > 
^3r?: f%T cf3i ^ pRTT 3r?: tT^ »Tm ^ ter SR r?, 

?nq[ ^ wV 1 1 ” 

feftq ^ ^ i mf er ?tr 'll# r = 3 ^ '4TfT ^mr |xn, 
pR 5 % etsjjfT % 5rR ti" ^ I ^ vtrtcr: ^rtif *Tf 35t rk ^ ?r ?tt ^ttst, 
zrr vftwr-merr irmt 5 % 

fwcT JTsnfrf^ SR “sTssrr, ^ gfr rt vfr to i ^ti^i 

^ 1” 

sftfer ^ Rft 3R ^ 3TRW feqr, "TO ? RIcT 33T sF^f ? eft |, 

ut 3R 3n tt ^tt I ?rRt 5 JR^eftR^TO%%lTTO 

rrtf fern I enfr SF^ ^ t, 3^ ^ ^ Rf ^ ff tt^ 1 stor ti 

gj^RT TO Rft sft^ ?r= 5 SfT tr to f 1” 

"sfro: ! ^ rto: tf to f, to ?" frow ?fk rjr % eR ? 

froir I 

"gir fTRFjf ft srqt ! tot to RTT^T 3R ^ 1 1 ” 

"RiT^r TOT !” ^ftfroer ^ stIt-to: % srfro? Tto, "gn irto 
sTff q^ ? pR 31 555 ^ iffqr #r to TOt tt ?" 

"sRl^r I”, qri 3R f^>T tf^^^t^TOl pR3t%^R 
3 r: qf^ tr isig 3 qr to i Ptrtt ^ ?rtt q >3 er^r^r ft to, rr « ^ 
3tt ^ erqrr 1 qier ^ SR #s % qRk ^rtr qr I 13 frot fi^ -r 3 % % 

^ Vto, "g RqR 3TO, RT% 33 3 ^ 3t^ 3T I %RTt TO TO 3, TO T= 
3fT tt3T eft erfr sTSfR't qgraqr I qra" 3T3 3 tor qtqr i 3if 
TO?T sfqR 3tt I I f%33 ?ft3 fTO IcTTST ^ R TO | I TO r| TO3 
TO l” 

qri^-qii^ PiTO er|3 qt^ ^ to feff 3 ^ "'r i -' 

313 pR gro ferr rt-rt g| to — "to % ?r 

tt3tf3ti3igq>fer% rt ssftR ^ 3tf ’ 


If '[S' 


5 [T jp: ^ ^ f^PTT gfT fw ! ?FR: ita'’*”'' 

^■f srM % 3{?iw: ^ 5fte ^ ^ i ?ft^ w gro 
ofTcfRTtu ^ ^?5r w i ?rrc)r ^Tct fe^fi 3¥ # ?A?: $<5(5 

^ f^qwRiT <5f5r 55i5Er ^ ^ i 

feft-q- ^ qfr, “fe?5il- fe^rr 
g^TR ?r^J5r mm sftt ?r?ft- ff 5^ ■r wr?e^ ?rrgg ^5r # 

^ I fwcTT qf[, ^ ^ t ! ?rRt Tier g7|f gr ?” 

fen-T g w 3?g w ferr i t ^ i 

grfHgRT w. w fTsicr ^ ^ ^ filing fggr ^r M^rr % 
3ra5R 1 1 ?mrR g>^g ^ m ?m ^ t i 

^5jT, “?r?gT, ??r% f^ §*t f%ffr ^ i # # ^ ^ srr 

7:fr 1 1 f^s qT ? g < ^i | ^ % fin i grr afifr #f 1 5ft i" 

fgiraT “555R "JisR qiT qgi |i 5 r t ? ^Mir-gi^nr ff|if 
qTCTi ^ gr ?” 

“?fk gt 5rg 1 1 g^r qjR siftft irss^ft”"" 

‘‘qs55ft-ge;5ft g|f mf^”, f^q ^ ft It ^ ^ 1 
“fe jmqqi %ft ?" 

"qftf, ?fk 5 ft gqiftftlr ? 5ft gp fer ft ^ gt 1” 

‘‘ftt qf, g^ qgx 1 qq^ft qftf ^ ?” 

“git m, M qqq qrgr gftV gi ?” 
ftnrar % q^ m qftt i 'gi! m' ?(h^ ft gt ^g ^fftira 

Tm |gT gr, gqgi fe? qft g^ gff grgftlr ftt i fftrc ftt gig^gj isift ft 

^-qr gq Tff gr 1 qgr qgr, grgg gqgg qrcr giq ^ |;g'-gggr ft 
qxT tt \ 

• • • 

/ 

55r3R§ 

qift q^ qg gqftcfgg ^ gi ^ 5qg gqft ^ ftsr hs qftt i fgg^ 
qtg q^ at q^gig qff qft; 1 gqft |t gtjr #r-TgTg qg q^ gqygi 
gf gqg gg qftV 1 eftft, "e?^ ?ft^ ?" 

"gftt gtgft i”, fgqgr ft gia ^ ?g7: ft ggtg fen 1 
“fegtq qr^f | ?” 



I ^0^ 

^ W 1 1" 

cfi gjT ^ ^ ^ ^ i ^ ?T5%Tr ?n ^ if ' 

"mfT qJT^R qfT 2TT l” 

m ^ ^ % ciR feR qfT ^ ?nr| “Jr 

^TfRT ^TT, gJT qr^Fft l” 

^ SIT Tfr '^t, '?Tm 5fr^ ?rR^^fr|r i' wirt i ^*i 
^ ^ M % ?rERT;c % ?R ^ ^T$, ^ RR-fr qri R5f 

RT^'r fflf^ cnf?r % RTT SIT^ ? ^f^ir Rg- :p: eR I “ji 

^T % f?HT qfiq^r ^HRt 'RT ^IifV l” 

“mm 1 ! Rn ^1r ^ gq ?” 

"^riqq ^ %h: ^ fq^rr rr i" 

“m 5?? ^ qR ftlTR 1 ^ ^ ?ni I ? qq qqi 

fw ?” 


“?nw ^ R ^ Rqg- RR l” 

"Rq RTRfRRT I 1 Rfeq RR RRRq I ! | R V'"“-^ l^K 
'"1/ ^ ^ R^RT r I fRR ^ ?Rqi R^ RR RvIkT T^J I 

q| PfR R^, “ 51 T ?TRC R? qff RfR R H gjf fR ■qRIT’"' 5 JR R^ fr^t 
■qtR sfr TiRR t, PrV i” 


RR ! Ptrr differ ^ ^ I q'f RRfr m, Rf% ? % 

cIR fR^'Rf^ ^ RR f I Rfr ^ RT # cRT R f^Tf R^ TT? -jRT 

R^ W !Tte % % fer qt, qR RTT ? Ji? ?frq qR R rt rr ^ fr 

mK q^' |?rr 1 {q:?R<Er % Rcq rtt i PfR ^ 

RTmqrr ^r r i fq^r q¥ rr qfi qq i ^ ^ 

^if R, ^ SR ?TqR RR R I q? Ra R 

qR q|r, ■jrfqcq % %it zfj i rr r ^ r ^ ■'''^ 


"RR ” . „^- 

Rqq Rff qRT q |r ritr 

qR qrft ^ qf 1 


-jt rt ^-.nn 


41-.R ?A 


“m R R 1 1 gr^RT R R % qqH ? ‘ 
qif # qRT q^q |' | RTfR RR l” 

RR q qiRq R fqqR % Tra ^ '■■''' '■* ^ t V 


^ TO R qfH R I fqqR q W RR ^ ^ *'* 

q qR Ptr i Pir rr q ^ q RR, “R?. ^ 



^ sTFiT, ^ 'dy^ yf ^ ■^’ar |?rT 1 1 ?n®R ^ 

y w ^ ^ ^n^nr ^ graw sttfn =aifT \ ^ a| 

I =3^ f?T:?a[T?r art f^pr ^ ^ "# i% §hI ^ 

#irTr =aTtm f , t™ I yf t ' p ^ ^ art TO an 

friwT % ari ?RTaar ^ h3t i % an yyyay ^ af 
fan TOfat ain ^ f%a: nsi ar^ fna>vr i r3r| sar y^sr < 

•o 

atnt, "^ar nt |, f^^ %imarl f%3T antn ar^rrar n^ i ^rin ^ i 

snia, TO TO f%# vrraar an ^ \ n^r% aia""" 

am ^ arat % ?nnn to to amt i #Ta ?w 

^ ami n acgT? ^ani armraru ^ f^^rr ^t ettcfr n fear fear i fw i 
n ^ an fn-.aaro ^ ar^, "to ^a an yan aar ^n naK fear, 
fnaar ! ^ ?ran ^at a lanr aar fear 1 1 am |, fp?tt ?n| # 

aatar anra n%at i ak"*'” ar^ a>^ fe?;??t ate % ^ art ak t^ar ^ 
naar ^ aror ^ nar amar 1 5 rfia:r asan at ^ 

TOar 1 1” 

am % a^ ar?: afet n aanr a^ fnaar % ^ a ak at ak ^ aar 
fear 1 fnaar n% aarf anc srfeam % sEar^ a afet, "to af ? ^rfaft % ai^ 
a nr na^ nftf q9?a-nTqa?n n^ 1 1 ” 

'% nt a?% ^ ak ft kanr i aaart air aR 5 a to i rat rfef $ acr 

aarnt ^ ?'' 

“q^ni aaf qfar ? a^ ate n|f | aar ?" 

?a% am arat aft a^r ak n% ^nr nan n^ i Inaai % gra 
^ ^ arrc am arft |f r 

mf?: % TOian a arft to to amra % ara arst ^am ^ ar^. ^ 
ann a TOn ^ feTOi n a % TOarn % a’TO ate aat 1 ^ ^ ' 
mfer arn arte |tt ^ \ ate ^ ^ar n tea: % aiam ante, 

"fte ntean t, ai^ nnrte ?" 

"arte, TOT te I >” nr? ar^ iron n arr? a aiar tearr i an tent 
n te ffate to aran aamr i fean ate ^ a^r nr, nf an ^ fnnrf nr<: 

“t?*l I, nr ! te% ar^n | fe^man i a?a a ^arra aia 

tete 1 1 nrrin:^ arte TO at ter fen fenr n|f tem t a^^te, nmf 





(jOT 1 a* 3fiR s 

ifeT 2 1 a%a ttwa ai4 w I a? ‘152 icY ‘infe ^ ^ 

L, "# * «'. ■’i ^ ^ 

,^TO_,#*5t=s'i5r5raati^'^5 -fetaia 

' “a^tYTOnt”, feirai%5^^ 

fftiwt ISTI 1 1 sra^ ^ . „ TO 3!R 1 2|a at CT- 

"sRat^wa 21222 5Rni!n=in i st^g^iaw 

2212 212 252(^11 fiat aairail, SI'RR.oti 

feflT ^ I ^ p ^ fwr qin ^ 

W 212 fe*2 2222 2 *C 2 « nfiHR f^, 221 

22 22 2Y2 I 1 21^2 2 to, 5 '" 

■‘2if '25ra2, 22,12 222 2^2 51” . ^ , {to 2212, 

2!S 2R: 221? 22, I 2'l2r ft 2'2R, ” ^ ^2 ^ 

;(| , TO«f-22 222 22 %2y,^ 4,2=222,1 

2i22 t 1 613 2«, ,ft2 f?rf%2 ^ ^ ^ , 

5Tqt # ^TK ^rrnr? TT ," 

^ 2,^ 2 *R =21 222 2t22 % ^2 ftfa, 

% 1 

qr l ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^q5 qq q^ 1 ^^^' 

qq q ^ ?TKr It ^ 

nm T<TOH ^ T^%^L qra'Y “^I? ^ 

ti^t ¥J” „ 

“dqr<T 2^ ' 


g-q- ^ ^ qRT STT^ ST?! I W ?Pr? # pf WT 1 
“OT ^ ^ {mfor?r) ^r qt 5?tf^ i” 

% ^ ^ w I*? ^ 

?nq"“” 

“?flf, ItcTpr 5rf^ » ^?r% ?n«r -sSr fw t ?” 

“g?r ?R5r ( #511^ fell ^ JTW) i" ^ ^ pii ?V 

% trqj ^ #%g fen ) 

fefnr ^ nfcf ?r5E5T Hnr i ^ efisV ^ ^f^crr, 

^ g T S i< ^ T ?n^-?fH ^Pr 'Tft:^ qr nn-^l'-nfi fkftfnr || i nf ^ 
fe5R fn^nr 1 fe: nn n ^m, I, ^ ?rH ^ 'simi 1 1 1 

q^Pf qr?: fernr n|f qfnr t :?n% n ift nk %t fe 
m ?fk i^kt nk tnr |r nit ?niqn # qt, fefe qff 
311 nqrnr t 

fem 3nqrc qiirtftn % nran qr #3 q| i nrat q^ qw n fe 
fell ?iq q ^ "qf qn fein q<f fir ?" 

"qp nr^r ft qq 1 ii cTW q|n ^ nV, f5? ^?iq qp? qff l” 

“39% qrq Sfnqq 9191 % qx qqt ^ ?” 

“qfcf qjq fer % {%tT 1 fe qlV fit ft fen# sTRk t qit I cm' 
% 3?| #f qnc ^ q# q| I qfe-qtq- q qqqq^ m| % qRT q| 1 ^ ’t 
qfe % qiq # i” 

qlr# qq 5fT q% 1 1 ftife % ^nt % qft fer tt ^nqnc Iw, 
feiq #i q? qt q I qt %t nrqrq # 3 ?^ ## ^ 

%ii 1 {qqqT qrq ^ ^qr?: ##, “^nq # q# nr^r sq ^ f i” 

“qq ^q qraiqt ?’’ 

'‘^, qrq qinr ft 3% i” 

t, f?? # fen % qqr g;| q?: gcffRi qfrrr 1 3to qito 3to;i 
(fet |5^3 ps) t qifer feqr I l” 

"qrq# qf ?3cn: fegt # ?" 

“qtqp 3 5TT^ I, gif qf q3T ? ’ 

“qq# I qf qt^3 ^ ^ | j” 

“qiqqt q|3 f > ^ # ^131 %, mst fe fe # 

^'•'■qp qqr #qf # qqr I ?” 

“33t q qiq qp^ Cfk q^ 5tq> EFC w | I 33 3# cRP # 





^ 1 

^ ^ ?fK 5<^1, '^TC 

“tr^ ^'k ?Tfd'4 «rr, ft? f?:T ^ ?T^ir upftJft ?” 
fTTfmr ^ ^ ^ 5ftT ffe ^?r ^ ^ i 

jtf '^lU ?flT ^ ^Mdl f, 511'? ^ I f%5 

Crt, ^ l” 

^ “^qf ^T, ^i?^ ?” i?^ ^r 5??^'? qfr '3i5r 

[TR ^qi? ^ ^'Tn? feiT. t, ^ srK-^Tq?nT ???ft ^ t; f^R ^“ 
K? qi? 1 1 ^ ^ i^q? ?rq^ f t 'hi^ ^thtr # cR^ irq? 'if? 

5 >> 

?pri 

fffq^ % ^ <R tfl^ qiV qif *^5? »i4f I f£R q>V srif ^ ^r 
^ q?R?ir f^'jR ^ 'Tff I ^? P" 'T^ qR ?fk 

51T ■?! t, fr 5i^ ^ ^ “t =q?f i” 

5i?f3 ^ iq f t? 5i=qf qit qi| qR It ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

5?t| mw^ q ^ q|f m i ?if |tqj^ ^ 5rt % st’r ^ ??rV 
^ fi ?nq ??T^, ?ft 5?q^ q?t 5fri: qisR fr|f tm qrlt i gp It ^iq? 
Tf^ 'iqit igft T|t i ^q' w fe It wr to qrt iltl || qife qm 
fq^ ?r^ 1 1 

«fmt 5?qqqt |f » feftq qR qi?? 5nqR ^qfi |r qqr, q|f 
qnrt i 'ht' ^qiR qql |t =q1q; i tpr, "qilt 5rr qqt ?” 

“5IT qqt, =q^ i" 

qt=l 's^T# ^ 1 5nq;T qrt tow fqiqT i flq^ I flRiig 

^ ^ feitq ql 1^ I qf qhn, “q^ w q^iiT q? 1 1 |iT Itfff |t gjf 
'if'qil 'Sfi t| I 1 q^f 'jfiqR Trq qqrql i” 

“=q^ TO,” fqqrir I qfi^r % qj^, "t vft gr? ?rq% ?rq Grrqq 
J %IT T|t I 1 ?ik q ?rq qftq I ?” 

TT?q ^ 'J?? tTR TO % ?ff% ^ TOiq iqt q i fl^q I qqiqi, "q 
^ fro 1 1” 

“q^ qqt ^ I r 

q^ Ito, "?nq% qiq qiq? qi^ |, qi^q q|r qrr qr 
Ttti" 

“qqi ?" 

“qr^Rr % 5rf% | qi ?” 


^oc; j 5frt5a^ 

vf# ?" 

H ^ ?” if ^ ^ ?ft5T 5TS? ^ 

g?r. ^ ^ I ^ ^ #h1 

Tfirar-^^ ^ ft ^1 ?fk f 

"eft ^ Tt^f if ^ 3T I ? 'iir^f ?ft ^ ff, ^ ^ % fif^r ^ ^ 

fqT?T;HFr^ ^ f ? 1*T ?IH ^ ^ l” 

gfif^ % WtT ^ ^ ^>T ^ ff^f ^ W 'IK str tif^ I q 
?r^ 'n?r ?rf^ fert^r # ?it % ^ t| jRUm ferr i ffnkr 
f?n: Tc fi'*i m, ^ ^ ^ ciin: “t ?rk fe 

ferr ^F5K ^ ^ ■?ft ^ ^ %#ft 1 ?nat f|er-?f)- ^it ^r#if 
?rT3r sn ^ 1 1 ^ ?” 

%?ra ?nfT ^ «n i ^m, "fe's sriet ^ ff^, fir q'l: fe ^ 
feHKT 'Tfirr. ifMr i feftcr ft gfrr f ?rTq% ft^t ^ grK 

•45rniT ^ ^raeft i'" 

^ fir 'If \ ffrif5fT fit f?rt |q "st^ 1 1 ^ gra: f 

fst fer 'tf^ q^ fer ^ jgrgr ffT fK feriOTr i" 

gscgigrr gg gneg ?TRr gt i ffror % ^'f f snirw ^ 

granr, “?m% ?rR ft gif ^ ?ngV gtgqar gt stgr ^ ggf i fe ' 
=g3cqt #t ^'t ?" 

"gr^T, ter, i ^ ^ g|er gnggig Tfqr i ^ 

fT ^nig sgm t” 

gfg # fqes^ ^ tK fgw gst, ?ng feftq ?fV?: gfif?: \ '?rra-'’ 
gfif^ "gigi gfl ^ ^ ^ I gief ^ ^3% gt ^rif 

ffr#ti t" 

"gigi ?” 

“^gfg?” / 

^/' ^g ft fg^ g gtg f^, "'nr gw ^g^K p ^ 
ggnft i ’ggigi i” 

fgggr g^ft^sfr eft^, ^ gig-gra g -^rqjgfe gg grat f ?” 
g ^ fg 'ft \ fggvH gt^, ^ j ^ qw q^ {^ ?irk 
^ ^ 'jfiggt i" 


• • < 





5rra: ^TTTEiT ^ ^r3[T ^ i 

^ ^?TK qr ^ 'jfTt ^ I qF ^ 5ns ni^ ^-ftnrs ^ qn^rt 

^|f ^ T?: -qt qqt ^ w ^ i ^ feff str: ^ |q# % 5TT=qq 

' %TT qfR nr I nit w qrr tT^ foxT ^q «rr — 'pWt, qw f^rr i ^ 

I j/qif qr?: fernt ^ sq? '^rn, qnf nRT qfl' ^ i qr^Rv^n n 

swn ?qqr % fetr sfr, qq? Tft^r cTRtR qr i srut qfcqqqr 
j^qr I q? ^ qq-qq qr ?iqq qr^rr i Prt qt f?iY ^ ^ qqqr?: ^rqrq fqqr S 7 | 
; qqf q^qf i 

5n^qqR 5Fznqq» qq4f % nVqR qq ^ 5teq qqq sqqq ^RpqFr 
5nqT sqqq sriq; tf^ qqqqqr qq qqr qr I f^ fer fqq^rr 5rff sfl’, qq 
fqq ^ qf % ^ fqqt qnqr qq qqrqrt ^f^qrqqqqlsqqw 

qqrqi ^ ^ qt i 

^ ss qsT ^ ^ qf I 5fts qR qqq q^ q qqq q q^q qq 

qr % ^ qwq % qiT-qtq zm q| i r| ^ ^ ^ qi i sq% 

^ q^, “qi^ qs qq ?" 

“qrf; qqr ^fft ssq ? mft ^Vcf)- 1” 

qraqrf % w qr qtq q^ srrqT ^ i qqq?: ^ qr^s 

^ qjqr q ^ I fqF qV Iqqq % qqq ^ ^r q i ‘'qfk, 
qmT| ? qi^ i” 

qr^ff qq ^ qqr % f|q qsr i qnff q qqqsr^-qt nr i q^ 
qr^Tqfrqri^qq qrqqt qfq q ^rri qrfr qqr i 5 ^ m 
Tf qft ^qr qr^ “qr % fqqrq nrf qft qqr qqr m qrqt ! qrq qq 

— =?r 1” 

q^ I 

\. qrqr-qrqi qjqr 1 qr^Rif qq qoqq q f r qcfrqr qq: ^ q i 

q% qrq 5#q m: qqq n qrt ^rqq ^ q^^ q^ qq ^ ? i 

^ qn qqr R 1 ” 

"q^ hut ! qrq ^ qq# q^ ^ qq? qr 1 " 
qRK q ^iiqi< nmiRciqi f^rqr Fqqi 'jRfr qr, qgqr ^ feirq qq 
q q#T tt w i qt^ % qRTi: “qR«n:f ffet?, ^ 1 f 

qjqp- # i^q ^ n# I ?qqq qqr % # qini qf 1 ” 

"qfr q# I q 1 1 q qrq qqr q^ q|f j" 



^?o ) 

tT^ qft 

fr grra ^rscq # ^%?r toit i w 5T^^r # qf^%r ?r^ 

1 1 TOIT? ^ 1^ TO5 sn^ ^PTOIT % 5nt ^ 5% w =^'r » 

?[T?I=n^ % tTTRH ‘T^ ^ 'Tt ^ ?IT5f «iiR % 5^-?ff 

5r5 jiT ^ q t i g^ ^ 51?? I Ph^ ?rT% # 5f55rT ?iV?; ^ ?rfei 
t, ?!§ ‘jfr ^ ^TFRn' 1 w ^ftfr i t% $ ^ ^fffefi <(> 

¥FI% ^cJ5TT Hfjf ^T|f "nt t ^ ■SffV ^ ^ ^ ?Tk ^ 

^ f 3 RR ^ ^ ^ I ir^f 5 f^ ?n§ t, sft^ 

|r cTraRTcT ^t, %M 5rf# ^ ?itjq qjq rr^ f ^fWT, ?rPR 

qf€t m ^ i JTSf zife ^ ?5ra ^ fee zfrzK t zr ^n 

qqqr, cfl WR ^HT ^ fra'-'^vT I {%5 ^ ^ fe ?E?r ^ ^ 

q^ ^r z5^, ^ % ?rr5fr eq% m ?n- ?3?t 1 1 f ^ g 

q^frg:H% ^qsROm fen 1 ^Tw ?nqcn 

•m fe: <K ^ ^ ?n^kk fer i "?n?n 
fen, 5 # |r i” 

5ft iifqfe ?rra-5fTt f, iSTTir ^qr^q? zr? snum zr% ^ ^ 
^ qzff |f , nfe ^^qff ^iz^»qi5r%Hraqq% ft nqi 
qr 1 3nqq iot ^ qrr -qt qfti zftq qj » nn n ?rqmqj nrqr, 
sm qrn q;|qq ?fk fentq % fe^cq w fiff^n fs % ^ % fe^ ^ 

5i«t %q5r qr^ qRftqfq f?|f, qr^r ^??r% {^q[ ^qq zp> ?rq f, 

^ Q > 

fefe % niq % qtq % qra ?fk % nq q srfe ^ ffe q qqr 

qq q feiT qr ( Fqqi % w q^ q§ qqq fqt qqq fein fer % |r qf 

^ qF 1 3ft ^ qr, q qq qqqanr qq qfeqiq qr i qq> •?qq qtqt- 
q-qtqq ffeetrqj^qiqq qq^feqrqqrfr^t. ^ qicrqi# 
3nq^ ? / 

^qf 33 fer % qqR q qq qq> qqqq snqr q^' gqi qr i 

qife^ qiq^ qqqr qffer qqrq qn: qi^ qj fqqtq qFc ?n?iqi^ I 
^ ^ qR ^ qtt ferrfeq 5qz: q qt q^ |iqj qr 1 

^qqf %3fe 5%% |qT ? qqjqq) q^qqr qqr ^ qq qq^qq pn z!i 
qqr?” 

feftq mm ^qrqrRtfe % ^ ‘fe ^ trq? |?rr qr, m T 



j 

"ts ^ ^ ^ ^ I ^ ^ flTir r 

fIfeTtq' ^ ^ ^ ‘\ ^ ’Ttirr s ^ IT ^ 

^ ^ t| ^ ) I cRI ^ ^ ^ ^'t ^ 

1 1 TO mrm ^ ^ fr^ ifr^ i % 

•gr ^T|f |?m eft qrr | j ^rit ^ ^ ^ ^rff w ^ 

n i” 

feih ^ft^ ^T srri ?r^ ^sr gn: q^, t qrm' 

, ?n: ? Hfew ^ ?" 

“?nR %f^ ftw qfR eft I ^ ^ frf^ 

[Ti eft 1 5ft qftfer wk ?rqj^ 1 1” 

^ff f I? ?r|f qj??!! |, ^ i ^ 

• ^ 1 1 ^?rqft sJTqnF^rr ?nqqft qrcrft- ^'V i” 

"stqr I ^ft t ?r5fr ^t qr?: ^-?q^ #31 1 1 ^n^r ft qiif ft ‘fw- 
' q^ ^ ftqr i" 

^ #t eTcqj qnt-^, ?rf?n ^ qn: ^ it 3# i “fq#tq, gn 
; q^mqrfti^-qxqfK qn:#ti ?n?rT I, w ^ 

I sqq^r ft qrR^ft i” 

f^eftq qj^ 5fT ^ % w Tmr i ^ f^^f^qn’, ftiK qqro, 
r-'m” 

“3t#t i” ^ qft sfk ^ ¥Tq 2 ^ ^rarr*^ # i 

"f^‘"’^ ^ ^ qn' 3TT3 ^ ?n: I ^ ^ t ?rT qf^r i” 

“TO, q^ 5r^it ?” 

?rq^ qf # 3T5: q^ sns i” 

"5?^ qf !” 5Tq2^ # qqq; qff 3% l ^ ^ qt 

TRT fqroi qjT ^rraqi^qq qr — “gj^Rt qf !” 

^ “#t qRS^l 1 qf ?rTi ?# I ?TTqqft qnra[ q 33 -331^3 l" ftR IHST 

f sfR ^ qr?: ";]rf ^ jpfy 1^ ^ ^ ,» 

t, qs ^ q^ 3t TO q^, qif 3T3 ( tf^ g^pf > 3 ^ qv??# 

it, ^ 333) l” 

< “q 31^ 3h: qi ^q r i" 

I ^ qi?t q 3T 3% 1 feftq qt qrq it q3T w i qraqrg 3 te 

^( ^Ir % qjq 3T 33 I 

% qqq q qqt 3t I qr# 313 3 qqqq qnc qt I33T 


1 

1 5fe^nl ^ ft ^ ^ ^ 

ff| i fel7%?TRw ?io?gf^^gjr w i ^ ^WT ^3r^ 

% {%t? «iT?iT "ifT 5 !{T 1 ^rr^rt ^ ^ar ^ 1=5^ 

■^T^^ 4t I f%| ^ ^ 51^ ^ ?nWt 5{^ SfeC # ^ STRi 

%f f5R cT’ft, ^ ^ =|q srfSJT ^ w 1 

^ ipt ft ^ 5fqR fq?n % ‘TH^T % qra mift * 1 ^ ?fk ^ f 
t 3 ^, ‘^qt’ 1 fefpT ^ wr ?n= 5 a?^-H ts ^ 1 t€t # qqnnc 35^ fffl 
q|f, mm frff 5rr g-^rr 1 ^rr^^rf ^ fi«i % ^ i fe: 

ft ?rwr «iT, ^ftt fi^, «nfr ?ft ^ f 

Ppg wf %fn ?fk qji ^ f , 2F^ ^ 'R ^ mm qn- ^ « 
¥raqi| ^ ^ feimr ferr 1 ft qR cir qrc smr q>R qr^ 
% ^ ^ f% ^ 5ff ^ nt ^1 5f^5r f%¥srfer a 

firar % ^f q^ ftqnt qft ^ ^ 1 

5ft^ % qftfer ^ ?ipt ?fit ^ ?Tmt ^ ^ gi 

^ 5fte sTRt 1 

^ % ^mk ^ ^ 55 fT qR "hts^ !” 

^ ^ ^ ft f™ % g% artf qq^ q>q: ^51 f^irr 1 ^^rr, “e 

a'ff 1 f^; %?rT I ?" 

?nefi ^ ^ f ^ qft qsf %?: %rr qR ggrRx | 

wm ft atqf ?tm ^ \ iwr % qte ?rfqrr qR ?riRR 

"m RT ifcr i fe q;rf q?t ? arq ?rT qf=qT f, ?r’ ^ fer t ^raf ^ 
arPRi 1 qjq % jtr-^tr qR -JCf i qr 1 qq> ^nafi aqq>f sto ^o trg-o ^ 
?rniT f 1 #fqT ft qff qqfgn 1 fq^ft aRf cft^r fer % f^c[ — qzfr, qf P 
q>jR q I ?” 

?nwi q ;?wt % i?fR % qriRr ggr fqqr 1 fqrrrq q q^qrq ^ ^ 
qTRRif qrr ?Rq qR ?n!q % ?5 tr ^ qf?T — 'qjtq f' ? ?rMt qR^ 

^‘qT?2R5it, RTR % qqiR q Xft f I fW fqi'^t qRi' ^ 1 1 ^ 

#rr ?mft % fiq^rq fq^H qnR qr fir ?fk 
^ qq qR qpft ffq qi^ "qqRiR 1 # fqqR qq qiqT 1 1 qqa^ 
% qw g I qf ¥t Tfr f ?” 

^^^rqrqif q ^ ft ^ g% sfR qq 
qiq I qt%q % qrq sit ft qR lOTft- ^ qqqiq ?R^r ^ qtt ak qr wn 
fen 1 qqq n, iiic< q «ft qif fe;^ ijilnr ^ q # an qR ■?:^ q^r hu 





fsfjTT *TT, ^ ferr I 

fft- w ^ 5 fk % ^ ii^ q^ ^ uTm^ srr i 

t ^nr qn: % ^ f i ^ irqj ^trch: ftq- % ^ | \ ?nff 

% "d^rt qft tRT-g^qqr ^'r 
^PW ? gf\€l’-?fV ^ qi^ ^ qfT ^qr ^rfli i qjt qr 
•:;^ qfT ^ I ^:-^'t: I ^ ^ 'lit ft ?rRT ^TT 1 t %5 ^ jpt 
^vfFTt 5 ft I ft I l” 

^ =qf »rqT an I qrr t mi: f^nm ?Tr =fnT m i tqt 
I jpt ?T%^ fmrH t Itqr^ qft qir 

; |?n I ?rTtt ttt, “m ^rq^^rt tR, ^mr m ?” 

“qf qqq m^tq qiR t ft q^i mm f i mm: mifT m i 

^tfT ft qff 1 ^ qr?: fe^T feiT I gJ^RT jqRT-qnFrr ft w ?” 

qrtt q srmq fen, 'qft' i fernr tfe q5r, "qf qqr 1 ?nft qq> qft 
j; ^T ! Tqfen f ft ?” 

qrtt q fqi ffqr qR qqrqr, “ff f i" 

"ft qt qqqr ^qiqr ^ qt ft^ri ?fk qq qR i fqqq qfr ft ?qtqT 
jfe, ^rqr ?” 

qff; ^ % ft tTq> qrq t qt 1 1 ” 

i|; ^ ft qft ?qiqT ? nqq qtqR qt, qqr qnr f qqqq, qft 

qq tqt % qm ftir tsq ft qrf 1 1 ^ ft ft ft, ffe nr ^ 1 1 f qr 

^,? "nrq qvff qq Tf I ?" 

j( "fqq % ffiT 2^ I ^ nqi ft qqq, ft q>qr ^ 

gfj t qR -icqrqr ft qq^qr f i ft mt qf sffqrq ft qRqt f i” 

^ qrs qf qq i nift q^ sif qf wt i iftfq q nrqR ftR qqt 
^ fq qq qjff, ■?;^ q ?qqR fqtctqT ^ q>fr, qf ifft qff i fef wnt 
ftft, "^q fiq- ^ ft l” 

v,<v ‘^qt-^T qq qzf 1 qq% mqf-qw q ftq fqqrft qf qj^ f%fT 
^.^rFtqTq q f qrqq i q^ ft qqt qqr q qft mrqft i ffe: ? ^iqt 

'" qqq ft qf^ qq% ^ tr qft i qrqfr || qt qR qqq q^R f fen^ qr 
,fe: qft i 

^ qtq qtf^ q ^q # mqM ^qtf ft, "qtqtft, qii qqr If 
i" nift ffqfT qR qs qft I fiR qt nrqq ft qqtR ff qi mq 

. <?i ’ , * • 


TW'srrt^ flRFT^, "TO-^ 

?rw I ?” 

"IT l" 

Tft ?” 

“gllT^ |t?T sNt ^ l” Its ^ ^ 

?n: ?rFm ._ 

g 'jft f 15 fer ?T^ ar^ % qRT ^rr ar?: ^ i ^ ’^t?T ^ ^ ^ ' 

?mT t ?fk ?Tin: aff ^ 'snai ql'"'" 

a|f, ai'ft, 51T Eft?ft af , t la af ^''''” ^ fW ’ 
a afar aa% "k vs =at^ % 'ift 1 ?na?a^ % a*? 
^Tira a ?a% a^a anft a^ ^ at i aa^ ^ ^rar , ^ ‘ftaa ai" 1 ^ 
TO, aaaa a ^a ^ aa ^ ^ snarsf afr ga arar an 
a? aat aiT, aar a^, #a afi a% i ^ ^ ’snia a ai a|^ fai 
ak aa% faTO 1 a^r aa a arcft %feraaaT|?rT ^afaw 
TOT Tpr ifaar?: arataaj aa aa % aarr ^ stt ar?: fa^ % 
a aar I ^af |iaf % a% !3Taif anc aia^ ^ far ^ ' 

‘‘a|f""aff- 1 a^f i ^ froV cTt^ a|f arr aa^ »” 
faaai a a% to aa:a iRt ai^fifRT art, “aar ai§ a^i’ 1 1 
aaat ?” 

aaa TO TOTa a ar ^aa # sfk to ara alat, ^ 
ai§T I ?" 

"aaaax: 1” 

"aaaa^ aaf ?’’ 

■o 

"a^Ra a^T a% a aia ^ ara | j aT^ a ^ar 1 1" 

"at^, ataiaj- aia | aai ?• ' ■" ^ar aar-aai ar^ • 
fi5 aa % fajT aa% ^ a^ faar epr aat 1 f^ar: toi ^ ^ 
lia PRT aa: ar^, “zf^ arar a arar t 1 aa ar aat 1 3 ^””' 
5 w aa arat a ai a ar 1 aT?n ^ ^ aat gr^ ara ?tt ait f * 
ar ^ TOT ga to frota garo #aaaT a§ aar i ai ^ ^ 
a ? TO% at aa% araa a^ aaaa fro ^ arc ara^''”J 
air i aafro fro a a |r aa^ w ^ i ?aat k: a ai 






